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PREFACE 

No  serious  attempt  could  be  made  to  cover  the  subject 
of  advertising  the  technical  product  in  a  single  volume  of 
the  present  size.  No  more  can  be  done  than  to  discuss 
the  important  factors  of  the  advertising  problem  that  are 
peculiar  to  advertising  the  technical  product. 

Here  and  there,  this  book  steps  on  some  one's  toes. 
This  is  not  the  result  of  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
authors  to  '^ reform^'  practice.  The  practice  of  adver- 
tising technical  products  does  not  need  reforming;  it  is 
too  highly  developed  and  governed  too  generally  by  the 
intelligent  application  of  sound  advertising  and  selling 
principles.  The  authors  simply  have  disagreed  here  and 
there  with  phases  of  practice,  and  have  said  so  frankly. 
On  the  other  hand,  wherever  certain  practices  have  been 
found  to  possess  such  unusual  merit  that  the  authors  could 
stand  squarely  behind  them,  these  have  been ''advertised" 
in  the  book,  at  the  risk  of  an  occasional  cry  from  the  gallery 
of  ''press  agents"  or  "propaganda".  A  book  of  this  kind 
must  be  frank  to  be  constructive;  "pussy-footing"  never 
really  advanced  any  cause. 

The  name  of  the  publishers  of  this  book  is  similar  to  the 
name  of  the  publishers  of  a  large  group  of  engineering 
magazines.  The  reader  should  be  informed,  therefore, 
that  the  book  publishers  are  an  entirely  separate  corpora- 
tion, with  an  entirely  independent  publishing  policy  and 
operated  by  an  entirely  separate  staff;  further,  that  the 
understanding  was  established  before  work  was  begun  on 
the  manuscript  that  the  authors  should  have  carte  hlanche 
to  say  what  they  pleased.  The  reader  can  judge  for 
himself,  as  he  reads  through  the  book,  whether  anybody^s 
style  has  been  cramped. 

Any  merit  this  work  may  possess  is  due  to  the  whole- 
hearted assistance  and  co-operation  of  many  business 
friends  of  the  authors.  The  list  of  contributors  might  be 
headed  accurately,  "  A  Chapter  from  Who's  Who  in  Adver- 
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tising  Technical  Products".  The  efforts  of  these  men,  who 
all  have  been  successful  in  various  phases  of  the  work  dis- 
cussed here,  have  resulted  in  impregnating  the  book  with 
the  substance  of  practical  experience. 

The  following  successful  executives  graciously  spent 
their  good  time  in  preparing  material  for  the  book:  J.  C. 
McQuiston,  Manager,  Westinghouse  Department  of  Pub- 
licity; Robert  Porter,  Vice-President,  Jaxon  Steel  Products 
Company;  F.  M.  Feiker,  Vice-President,  McGraw-Hill 
Company;  J.  A.  Harlan,  Purchasing  Agent,  Delco-Light 
Company;  M.  F.  Lawrence,  Sales  Promotion  Manager, 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company;  P.  C.  Gunion,  Advertising 
Manager,  Industrial  Division,  General  Motors  Corporation; 
O.  W.  Crawshaw,  President,  Crawshaw  Service;  S.  Sidney 
Neu;  E.  E.  Eby,  American  Director,  Delco-Remy,  Limited; 
T.  P.  Cunningham,  Vice-President,  Lincoln  Products  Cor- 
poration; D.  L.  Darnell,  Assistant  Sales  Manager,  Baker 
Industrial  Truck  Company;  C.  A.  Tupper,  President, 
International  Trade  Press  Association;  F.  D.  Wood,  Adver- 
tising Department,  Good  Housekeeping;  R.  Bigelow  Lock- 
wood,  Manager,  Advertising  Service  Department,  McGraw- 
Hill  Company;  Jesse  H.  Neal,  Executive  Secretary,  The 
Associated  Business  Papers;  J.  Frank  Eddy,  The  Dando 
Company;  J.  D.  McGuire,  President,  McGuire  Printing 
Company. 

The  authors  acknowledge  gratefully  the  careful  reading 
of  the  manuscript  by  Professor  George  Burton  Hotchkiss, 
Head  of  the  Advertising  and  Marketing  Division,  New 
York  University,  and  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  Director  of 
Commercial  Research,  United  States  Rubber  Company. 

Credit  is  given  also  for  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  maga- 
zine, Printers^  Ink,  and  the  book,  Advertising,  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice. 

The  Authors. 

New  York, 
June,  1920. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Advertising,  a  potential  science — What  technical  advertising  needs — 
The  engineer  and  business. 

Advertising,  A  Potential  Science 

Advertising  has  effected  a  revolutionary  change  in  the 
methods  of  distributing  general  commodities  during  the 
last  forty  years.  And  during  this  period  the  application  of 
advertising  has  been  developed  so  that  to-day  it  is  poten- 
tially a  science.  Advertising,  like  electricity,  is  difficult  to 
define,  but  it  has  become  recognized  as  a  positive  force  in 
merchandising,  and  the  laws  governing  its  application  are 
becoming  rapidly  formulated  into  code. 

A  science  is  developed  just  as  rapidly  as  there  are  de- 
veloped means  of  weighing  and  measuring  the  various 
factors  that  come  under  consideration  in  the  science.  We 
have  not  yet  advanced  very  far  in  developing  standard 
methods  of  weighing  advertising  factors.  For  this  reason, 
advertising,  as  practised  at  present,  is  only  a  potential 
science.  Advertising  men,  particularly  those  with  engineer- 
ing training,  have  a  sense  of  the  things  that  are  lacking 
in  advertising  practice.  And  during  the  next  five  or  ten 
years  a  great  deal  of  research  will  be  made  to  provide 
more  accurate  means  of  weighing  and  measuring  the  effec- 
tive factors  in  advertising. 

Technical  advertising  really  should  blaze  the  way  in 
formulating  a  standard  code  for  general  advertising,  be- 
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cause  the  technical  advertising  field  is  infiltrated  univer- 
sally by  men  of  the  technical  or  scientific  type.  These 
men  feel  more  or  less  consciously  at  the  present  time  that  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  to  introduce  laboratory  methods 
into  the  solution  of  advertising  and  sales  problems.  And 
considerable  advance  is  being  made  in  the  introduction  of 
quantitative  thinking  to  supplement  the  qualitative  think- 
ing that  has  prevailed  in  advertising. 

What  Technical  Advertising  Needs 

Technical  advertising  in  its  practice  today  is  well  de- 
veloped. The  quaUty  of  the  advertising  that  comes  to 
the  buying-power  executive's  desk  is  an  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  technical  advertising  men,  generally,  are  apply- 
ing sound  principles  to  the  promotion  of  sales  by  means  of 
advertising. 

What  technical  advertising  needs  most  badly  is  an  ex- 
position of  these  principles,  which  are  being  used  more 
or  less  sub-consciously  by  men  who  have  mastered  them 
through  experience.  These  principles  properly  set  forth 
will  provide  the  basis  for  the  science  of  advertising  the 
technical  product.  And  the  student  or  the  young  man 
in  advertising  will  have  at  hand  a  means  of  accelerating 
himself  in  the  subject  more  rapidly.  Further,  there  must 
be  provided  for  the  manufacturer  of  technical  products,  a 
means  of  applying  more  definitely  and  surely  the  forces  of 
advertising  that  he  may  require  at  any  particular  time  to 
solve  his  problem  of  filling  his  plant  with  business,  or  of 
keeping  it  filled. 

Technical  advertising  campaigns  are  characterized  in 
general  today  by  their  smallness  and  by  their  lack  of  bold- 
ness in  execution.  This  condition  is  due  to  a  lack  of  sure- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  advertising  men  who  are  responsible 
for  the  design  and  operation  of  campaigns.  This  timidity 
in  turn  is  due  to  lack  of  well-crystallized  knowledge. 

Just  as  soon  as  advertising  principles  are  better  estab- 
lished, advertising  men  will  be  able  to  display  the  same 
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boldness  as  the  engineers  who  designed  and  built  for  suc- 
cessful operation  the  first  40,000-h.p.  turbo-generator  set 
by  applying  the  principles  they  had  mastered  in  building 
much  smaller  units. 

There  is  too  much  loose  talk  in  advertising  about  the 
elusiveness  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  work.  ^'Experi- 
ence is  the  best  teacher/'  it  is  said.  Experience  is  not 
valuable  unless  principles  can  be  deduced  from  it — prin- 
ciples that  serve  in  the  building  of  plans  and  the  execution 
of  campaigns  not  related  in  detail  to  those  included  in  the 
experience.  Principles  must  be  evolved  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  building  of  bigger  and  better  advertising 
campaigns,  campaigns  that  work  positively  to  fill  a  big 
plant  with  business,  and  keep  it  filled,  with  a  minimum 
ratio  of  advertising  expense  to  sales  volume. 

The  Engineer  and  Business 

The  engineer  is  being  forced,  because  of  the  bigness  of 
the  organizations  with  which  he  is  now  connected,  to  look 
more  and  more  into  the  business  factors  related  to  the 
development  of  these  organizations.  The  engineer  is  be- 
coming more  of  a  business  man,  because  he  has  discov- 
ered that  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  make  his  equipment 
and  get  it  ready  for  sale,  but  that  he  must  get  out  into  the 
field  and  into  contact  with  the  users  of  his  equipment,  as 
a  means  of  controlling  and  developing  the  distribution  of 
it,  and  of  keeping  his  eye  on  the  service  it  gives.  The  engi- 
neer is  taking  up  the  problems  of  distributing  his  own 
products  and  his  engagement  in  these  problems  is  making 
a  business  man  of  him. 

An  interesting  possibility  in  connection  with  this  greater 
interest  the  engineer  is  being  forced  to  take  in  distribu- 
tion problems,  including  advertising  and  selling,  is  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  physical  factors  to  be  considered  in  dis- 
tribution may  serve  a  great  usefulness  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  general  commodities. 

And  perhaps  we  can  look  forward  safely  to  the  time  when, 
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after  he  has  worked  out  his  own  problems  of  distribution 
pretty  well,  he  will  look  around  and  find  a  great  many- 
things  he  can  do  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  distributing  general  merchandise,  foodstuffs,  clothing, 
furniture. 


CHAPTER  II 

ADVERTISING  THE  TECHNICAL  PRODUCT 

The  development  of  technical  advertising — Technical  products  defined 
— The  forms  that  are  called  advertising — Conditions  peculiar  to 
advertising  technical  products — Economical  and  uneconomical 
advertising — The  problem  today,  production;  tomorrow,  sales. 

The  Development  of  Technical  Adveetising 

Advertising,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  a  development  of  the 
last  thirty-five  years,  but  we  find  traces  of  advertising,  in 
one  form  or  another,  as  far  back  as  we  care  to  search  history. 
In  the  quaint  little  English  town  of  Grantham,  there  is  a 
tavern  that  once  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars  and 
that  saw  the  royal  guests.  King  John  in  1213,  and  King 
Richard  III  in  1483,  entertained  within  its  walls.  This 
tavern  was  not  without  its  advertising,  for  over  the  lintel 
of  the  door  there  hung  the  sign  of  the  tavern,  an  advertise- 
ment of  its  hospitality. 

The  first  technical  advertisement  the  authors  can  find  is 
in  a  copy  of  the  Boston  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  of 
March,  1770.  This  is  an  announcement  of  one  William 
Williams,  maker  of  '^Mathematical  Instruments".  He 
informs  us  that  at  his  shop  in  King  Street,  Boston,  two 
doors  east  of  the  sign  of  Admiral  Vernon,  he  has  for  sale, 
''Gauging  and  Surveying  Instruments,  Plotting  Scales 
and  Protractors". 

In  an  early  copy  of  the  American  Machinist,  Number 
One  of  Volume  Four,  dated  January,  1881,  we  find  the  ad- 
vertisements of  many  present  day  manufacturers.  Among 
these  are  the  Brown  and  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company, 
announcing  a  "Patent  Universal  Milling  Machine",  the 
Ashcroft  Manufacturing  Company  of  Boston,  The  Morse 
Twist  Drill  and  Machine  Company,  Pratt  and  Whitney, 
the  BiUings  Spencer  Company,  and  WilHam  Sellers  Com- 
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pany.  Undoubtedly  a  careful  study  of  the  files  of  the 
American  Machinist  would  reveal  the  fact  that  these  com- 
panies, well  known  then  and  well  known  to-day,  have  been 
constant  advertisers  throughout  all  these  years. 
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...cr,  Ijavoy,  Cellcry,  Endive,  a... 
•  vory,  Baum,  Rue,  Sives,  Sage,  Mint,  Sorrel.    Alia, 
.^K  and  Horfe  Radilh,  all  Sorts  of  dried  Sweet  Herbs,  all 
^  Uie  very  iQ\Veft  Price*,  by  Wholefale  or  Retail,  for  Cafli. 

Mathematical  Jnftruments. 

William  Williams 

Mathematical  Inftrument  Maker, 

Has  to  fell  at>  his  Shop  in  King-Street,  two  Doors  Eaft  of  thei 
Sign  of  Admiral  Vernon,  near  the  Head  of  the  Long- 
Wharf,  BOSTON, 

A  Large  Aflbrtment  of  Hadley's  and  Davis's  Quadrants^ 
hanging  and  ftanding  Compafles,  in  Brafs  and  Wood  I 
Gauging  and  Surveying  Inftruments,  Cafes  of  Inftruments, 
large  and  fmill  Perfpeftive  Glafles,  iii  Ivory,  Wood  and  Fifh- 
Ikin,  plotting  Scales  and  Protractors,  Gunter  Scales  and  Di- 
viders, Surveyors  Chains,  Artificial  Magnets  with  Cafes,  Sand 
Glafles  from  a  Hours  to  ^  Minute,  Inftruments  of  a  new 
Conftruftion  to  meafure  Boafils,  Ouarter  Waggoners,  Atkin- 
fon's  Epitome,  Wilfon*s  ditto,  Pattron's  Navigation,  Seamana 
Afliftants,  Callenders,  Mariners  Compafles  red!tified,  Young 
Man'^s  Companion,  Journal  Books,  Ink-Powder,  Quills  Zc  Pa- 
per, an  AHbrtment  of  Brafs  Pocket  Compafles  with  &  with- 
out Cards,  Box  Rules,  Slates  and  Pencils,  Penknives,  Jack 
knives,  &c.  ! 

All  Sorts  of  Mathematical  Inftruments  are  made  and  re- 
paired by  the  above  William  Williams.  Those  who  will 
favour  him  with  their  Cuftom,  may  depend  upon  being  well 
ufed,  and  have  their  Work  done  with  Fidelity  and  Difpatch. 


RAN-AWAY/rtfjp  kit  Mafter  John  Langdon,  the  loth  bf 
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"•r  aiOayla  Frock  and  Troujersy  ever  a  dark  fir tpei  Homt- 
""»*  and  BreecheSf  a  ftriped  cotton  and  linnen  Shirt, 
**'«  outf  a  Pair  of  figured  Buckles,  this  country 
''ady  Boy^  and  'will  tell  a  good  plaufihle 
'  ••«  up  and  bring  him  to  his  Maf» 


Advertising  the  technical  product  in  1770. 

The  early  advertisements  in  the  technical  press  consisted 
usually  of  announcements  and  business  cards.  Apparently 
little  attention  was  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  adver- 
tisement, although  in  the  Brown  and  Sharpe  announce- 
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ments  of  1881,  we  find  real  selling  copy  in  the  advertisement 
of  the  ''Patent  Universal  MiUing  Machine''. 

From  these  early  advertisements,  occupying  at  the  most 
a  quarter  of  a  page,  technical  advertising  has  grown  to 
be  the  great  force  we  find  it  to-day.  A  comparison  of  the 
early  trade  and  technical  papers  with  those  of  to-day,  shows 
not  only  a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  advertising  car- 
ried but  a  great  improvement  in  the  copy  and  physical 
appearance  of  the  advertisements.  For,  as  manufacturers 
have  come  into  a  realization  of  the  great  force  of  scientific 
advertising,  they  have  given  more  and  more  study  to  the 
preparation  of  copy  and  illustration,  to  the  making  of  their 
advertising  effective. 

Technical  Products  Defined 

Technical  products,  so  far  as  this  book  is  concerned,  are 
machines,  tools,  equipment,  and  supplies,  the  purchase 
and  use  of  which  are  governed  in  general  by  technical  men 
or  by  men  who  hold  the  technical  view-point  in  relation  to 
the  products.  Technical  products  are  bought  purely  for 
their  utilitarian  value;  the  buying  test  is  the  cost  per  unit 
of  satisfactory  service.  They  are  auxiliaries  to  earning 
dividends  in  industry.  They  have  a  use  that  is  peculiar 
to  industrial  or  engineering  or  business  or  agricultural 
purposes.  Lead  pencils,  soap,  ordinary  clocks,  automobiles, 
are  not  technical  products;  lathes,  cranes,  drill  rods,  grind- 
ing wheels,  belting,  motor  trucks,  tractors,  electric  motors, 
bearings  are  technical  products. 

The  technical  product  is  the  product  that  is  bought  by 
the  man  who  employs  either  directly  or  indirectly  engineer- 
ing-economic principles  in  buying  the  product.  For  in- 
stance, motor  trucks  and  automobiles  are  made  according 
to  the  same  general  engineering  and  production  methods, 
but  they  are  bought  by  the  same  man  from  two  entirely 
separate  points  of  view.  The  man  who  buys  a  motor 
truck  for  his  business,  also  may  employ  a  motor  car  for 
his  personal  use.  Even  though  he  be  an  engineer  and  a 
technical  man,  he  will  not  be  governed  very  strictly  by 
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engineering  principles  in  his  choice  of  his  motor  car.  He 
buys  more  or  less  on  chance  motives  and  is  influenced  very 
often  by  the  members  of  his  household,  who,  of  course, 
have  their  own  pecuHar  buying  motives.  However,  when 
he  buys  a  motor  truck,  which  he  is  to  employ  in  his  business, 
he  judges  it  from  a  strictly  utilitarian  point  of  view,  from 
the  dollars  and  cents  point  of  view.  The  utiHtarian  point 
of  view  governs  the  buying  of  all  technical  products.  All 
advertising  of  technical  products  must  be  based  on  a  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact. 
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From  an  old  technical  magazine. 


The  Forms  that  are  Called  Advertising 


Advertising  the  technical  product  in  this  present  work 
includes  all  of  the  various  means  available  for  effecting 
pubUcity  concentrated  along  lines  that  lead  directly  to 
increase,  in  time,  the  sales  of  the  product.  It  excludes  the 
oral  message  delivered  by  the  sales  engineer  or  salesman 
but  includes  the  various  forms  of  the  printed  or  written 
word  that  can  be  used  effectively  to  do  missionary  work 
for  him  and  to  assist  in  ''closing"  prospects. 

A  Chinese  philosopher  was  asked  to  suggest  a  means  of 
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removing  misunderstandings  and  strife  among  men.  "A 
reconstitution  of  the  definitions  of  terms,  ^'  he  repHed. 

Men  selUng  technical  products  argue  a  great  deal  about 
the  merits  of  advertising.  A  mutual  friend  of  the  authors 
who  sells  rubber  belting  told  them  the  other  day  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  advertising.  He  did  not  mean  what  he 
said.  He  meant  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  particular 
form  of  advertising  on  which  his  company  is  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money.  There  cannot  be  any  argument 
about  the  effectiveness  of  scientific  advertising  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  sales  of  technical  products.  The  authors 
beHeve  this  can  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  in  seUing  these 
products.  The  entire  problem  consists  in  making  wise 
choices  of  advertising  methods.  These  choices  must  be 
based  on  the  full  recognition  of  the  great  range,  variety, 
and  number  of  combinations  of  methods  available. 

A  salesman  of  mining  suppHes  dropped  in  the  other  day 
from  the  West.  His  territory  is  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
from  Alaska  to  Mexico.  He  is  able  to  see  his  prospects  and 
customers  only  about  three  times  a  year.  Between  visits 
he  bombards  them  with  post  cards  and  personal  letters. 
When  he  first  went  into  the  territory,  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
he  mailed  the  cards  and  letters  as  a  means  of  accelerating 
his  acquaintanceship  in  the  territory;  now  he  mails  them  to 
avoid  being  forgotten  when  orders  are  mailed.  These  post 
cards  and  letters  are  just  as  much  a  form  of  advertising  as  is 
a  double-page  display  advertisement  in  a  national  magazine, 
although  they  are  away  over  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 

Conditions  Peculiar  to  Advertising  Technical 

Products 

I.  In  the  case  of  the  buyers: 

(a)  Buying  influences  are  generally  males. 

(6)  Buying  influences  are  intelligent  and  critical. 

(c)  The  buying  attitude  is  not  a  personal  attitude,  but  is  a  func- 

tion of  the  psychology  of  the  industrial  or  commercial 
group  to  which  the  buyer  belongs. 

(d)  In  general, the  buyer  who  can  use  a  product  to  economic 

advantage  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it, 
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II.  In  the  case  of  the  market: 

(a)  The  distribution  of  the  market  has  no  inherent  relation  to 

the  distribution  of  population. 
(6)  The  total  number  of  buyers  is  comparatively  small. 

(c)  The  character  of  one  market  for  a  particular  product  may  be 

entirely  different  from  the  character  of  some  other 
market  for  the  same  product. 

(d)  The  character  of  a  market  is  peculiar  to  the  product  to  be 

advertised  to  that  market. 

(e)  The  character  of  the  market  is  often  determined  by  the 

particular  use  to  be  made  of  the  product. 

III.  In  the  case  of  the  advertisements: 

(a)  The  advertisements  depend  in  seUing  the  product  exclu- 

sively on  its  utility  and  economic  advantages. 

(b)  The  advertisements  have  peculiarities  in  form  and  sub- 

stance in  relation  to  the  peculiar  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  case  of  the  buyers  and  of  the  component  markets 
to  which  the  product  is  advertised. 

IV.  In  the  case  of  mediums: 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  buyers,  and  the 
peculiar  factors  that  define  the  distribution  of  these 
buyers,  demand  an  entirely  special  application  of  the 
principles  of  choosing  mediums. 


Economical  and  Uneconomical  Advertising 

Advertising  as  considered  in  this  book  is  the  advertising 
that  can  be  done  to  sell  the  product  either  directly  or  in  a 
way  that  supplements  directly  the  work  of  the  sales  engi- 
neer or  salesman.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  justify 
advertising  as  a  means  of  reducing  excess  profits  taxes;  as 
a  means  of  decreasing  the  turn-over  in  the  company's  manu- 
facturing organization  due  to  the  effects  on  it  of  the  adver- 
tising; as  a  complete  means  of  ''dominating"  the  market; 
as  a  means  of  putting  the  company  in  a  position  to  sell  its 
securities  more  readily;  as  a  complete  means  of  insuring 
future  years'  business;  as  a  complete  means  of  invest- 
ment; as  a  complete  means  of  coercing  dealers,  or  other 
manufacturers  (in  the  case  where  the  product  reaches  the 
final  consumer  as  a  part  of  another  manufacturer's  equip- 
ment); or  any  other  such  means  that  are  advanced  as 
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highly  advantageous  uses  of  advertising,  but  which  often 
are  lacking  in  grounds  to  support  them  from  a  general  eco- 
nomics standpoint,  or  from  the  plain  dollars  and  cents 
standpoint  of  the  manufacturer  who  pays  the  advertising 
bills. 
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Write  fo 


"Victor 
and  I 


FRANK 


CbasJ.S 
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Business  cards"  that  appeared  a  generation  ago. 


Advertising,  like  any  other  force,  increases  in  its  effect- 
iveness in  proportion  to  its  concentration  directly  upon  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome.  This  book  interests  itself  in 
the  inteUigent,  aggressive  pubhcity  that  is  concentrated 
directly  upon  increasing  sales,  that  assists  definitely  in  a 
rapid  and  healthy  growth  of  the  manufacturer's  business, 
and  that  justifies  itself  on  an  economic  basis. 
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The  Problem  To-day,  Production;  Tomorrow,  Sales 

It  is  commonly  accepted  that  the  men  engaged  in  making 
technical  products  are  in  general  more  expert  at  making 
these  products  than  in  selling  them.  Their  inherent  in- 
terests in  things  technical  lead  them  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  the  engineering  and  manufacturing  departments 
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A  specimen  from  old  advertising  pages. 


of  the  business.  The  execution  of  the  work  in  these  depart- 
ments is  governed  by  highly  scientific  methods.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  in  general  of  the  manufacturers'  marketing 
and  advertising  practices. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  life  of  a  technical  product  that 
has  been  brought  out  to  fill  some  engineering  or  industrial 
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demand  the  problems  of  the  manufacturer  are  almost 
exclusively  those  of  design  and  manufacture,  those  of  pro* 
duction  rather  than  distribution.  But  as  the  life  continues 
and  as  the  use  of  the  product  broadens,  the  conditions  of 
the  market  and  competition  tend  to  standardize  the  design 
of  the  product,  to  increase  competition  by  similar  products, 
and  to  saturate  the  market  for  the  product.  As  the  catch- 
ing up  with  the  market  sets  in,  the  manufacturer's  problems 
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are  made  up  more  largely  of  sales  and  advertising  elements. 
There  then  exists  his  problem  of  getting  his  share  of  the 
business  in  the  market  and  of  keeping  his  plant  in  full 
production. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  cases  of  electric  motors  and  farm 
tractors.  Electric  motors  have  become  pretty  well  stand- 
ardized as  to  design  and  manufacture.  As  the  large  com- 
panies have  pretty  well  caught  up  with  the  market,  the 
competition  between  the  selling  organizations  for  business 
is  very  keen.  The  methods  used  in  advertising  and  selling 
electric  motors  are  very  highly  developed.     On  the  other 
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TO  EVERY  ENGINEER 
WHO  PLANS  FOUNDRIES 


YOU  are,  we  take  H,  vitally  interested 
in  the  construction  of  foundries. 
You  have  probably  devoted  a  good  share 
of  your  hfetime  to  the  betterment  of 
foundry  working  conditions,  to  the  in- 
creasing of  foundry  production,  and  to 
the  reduction  of  foundry  costs. 

It.  therefore,  seems  somewhat  strange 
to  as  that  we  have  never  been  given  the 
privilege  of  telling  many  of  you  what 
we  have  been  doing  in  the  foundry  field 
ourselves— how  we  have  been  able,  by 
co-operating  with  men  like  you,  to  share 
in  this  work  of  increasing  foundry  pro- 
duction, reducing  foundry  costs,  and 
making  foundry  workers  better  satisfied 
and  happier  men  and  women. 

We  have  been  conducting  a  modest 
educational  campaign  through  the  ad- 
vertising pages  of  the  publications  which 
reach  the  foundry  field.  Last  year  we 
used  twenty-five  pages  to  tell  our  story ; 
this  year  we  shall  use  more.    We  are. 


of  course,  talking  particularly  about  the 
possibilities  of  mechanical  sand  handling 
equipment,  yet  we  are  at  the  same  time 
selling  just  what  you  are  sellmg: 

more  carefully  planned  foundries; 

more  human  foundries; 

more  profitable  foundries. 

We  are  both  willing  and  able  to  co- 
operate with  you  and  we  ask  merely  the 
opportunity  of  showing  you  just  what 
Bartlett  and  Snow  Foundry  Sand  Hand- 
ling Equipment  has  already  accom- 
plished and  what  it  can  accomplish. 

You  may  be  interested  in  a  little 
bulletin  which  we  have  prepared  and 
called:  "The  Economical  Handling  and 
Preparation  of  Foundry  Molding  SSnd" 
which  will  give  you  a  brief  idea  of  the 
possibilities  of  mechanical  sand  handling 
equipment  If  you  are,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  yoo  a  copy,  and  we  may  tell  yoo 
in  advance  that  your  request  for  a  copjr 
will  be  received  with  (Measure. 


The  C.  O.  bartlett  &  SNOW  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WQBKSt  tSfFELANp.  OHIO 


Advertising  the  technical  product  in  1920. 
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hand,  farm  tractors  are  not  very  well  standardized.  There 
are  a  great  many  designs  on  the  market  on  the  date  of 
this  writing,  April,  1920,  and  these  designs  vary  consider- 
ably one  from  the  others.  The  price  range  also  is  wide. 
Each  tractor  manufacturer  is  busy  working  out  his  particu- 
lar design,  and  his  production  methods,  and  is  doing  the 
best  he  can  to  fill  a  market  more  or  less  hungry  for  tractors. 
As  the  designs  and  production  methods  become  more  and 
more  standardized,  and  as  the  market  is  caught  up  with, 
the  tractor  manufacturer's  problem  will  change  somewhat 
so  as  to  include  more  elements  of  selling  and  advertising. 

The  revolutionary  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  consequent  enormous  develop- 
ment of  great  organizations  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  technical  products  have  created  big 
problems  of  distributing  these  products  in  such  ways  as 
will  stabilize  the  production  of  the  plants  behind  the 
products.  The  growth  of  these  problems  of  distribution 
has  enhanced  the  importance  of  advertising,  because  of  its 
power  to  help  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  There  is 
a  determination  existing  among  the  men  engaged  in  adver- 
tising technical  products  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
advertising  subject  and  to  work  out  a  solution  of  these 
problems  along  sound  economic  lines. 

These  men  know  that  the  problem  of  production  to-day 
will  be  the  problem  of  sales  tomorrow. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEM 

Data  on  returns  necessary — The  engineer's  opportunity — General 
economic  problems  of  advertising — The  economic  problem  and  its 
elements — Explanation  of  the  factors — Economic  losses  existing 
in  present  day  practice. 

Data  on  Returns  Necessary 

.  The  economics  of  the  problem  demand  that  the  manu- 
facturer or  his  advertising  manager  approach  the  matter  of 
advertising  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  money  spent 
on  advertising  must  show  results,  just  as  money  spent  in 
any  other  branch  of  the  business  must  bring  a  definite, 
weighable  return. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult,  often,  to  forecast  the  results 
of  a  new  campaign,  but  surely  there  are  means  available 
for  checking  the  returns  of  the  campaign  after  it  has  been 
operating  for  some  time.  An  analysis  of  these  returns  can 
be  useful  as  a  means  of  deciding  whether  the  campaign  is 
paying  or  how  it  can  be  strengthened.  Further,  a  per- 
sistent, conscientious  search  for  all  possible  means  of  check- 
ing returns  (not  necessarily  in  the  form  of  coupons),  and  a 
thorough,  continuous  analysis  of  these  returns  will  bring  out 
principles  of  cause  and  effect  that  are  working  in  the  manu- 
facturer's advertising  and  that  can  provide  a  foundation 
for  putting  his  advertising  on  a  truly  economical  basis. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  advertising  circles  about 
the  impossibility  of  checking  returns.  Very  well;  if  a 
thorough  digging  for  returns  of  the  advertising  fails  to  reveal 
any,  it  safely  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  are  not 
any  worth  while  returns.  In  this  case,  the  advertising 
practice  should  be  changed. 

18 
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The  manufacturer  seems  inclined  to  think  that  advertis- 
ing is  a  little  deep  for  him.  He  is  rather  impatient  at  the 
technicalities  of  the  work.  He  says,  '*0h  well,  I  guess 
advertising  is  a  little  over  my  head."  He  approaches 
and  buys  his  advertising  with  rather  a  "blue-sky''  attitude. 
This  is  not  the  right  attitude.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
business  man  selling  technical  products  should  not  insist 
upon  being  sold  actually  the  economics  of  any  advertising 
plan  that  is  presented  to  him.  He  will  save  a  lot  of  money 
for  himself  and  his  company  if  he  will  make  the  advertising 
counselor  stick  to  facts  and  discuss  some  concrete  dollars 
and  cents  points  in  connection  with  the  plan  for  advertising. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  looseness  in  the  economic  use  of 
advertising  due  to  the  fact  that  the  advertising  man  per- 
mits himself  to  become  so  inducted  by  the  technique  of  ad- 
vertising, matters  of  copy,  typography,  details  of  make-up, 
and  organization  routine,  that  his  mind  is  taken  and  kept 
entirely  away  from  the  main  purpose  of  the  advertising, 
just  as  the  nurse  often  becomes  so  involved  in  the  trans- 
action of  her  routine  duties  that  she  forgets  her  patients. 

The  Engineer's  Opportunity 

The  economics  of  advertising  in  relation  to  the  economics 
of  distribution  will  not  be  discussed  here  but  some  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  opportunity  of  the  engineer, 
who  infiltrates  the  ranks  of  the  men  engaged  in  advertising 
the  technical  product,  the  opportunity  to  apply  engineering, 
analytical  and  synthetical  methods  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  distribution. 

The  economists  point  out  to  us  that  the  cost  of  distribut- 
ing merchandise  has  advanced  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  it.  There  are  certain  mechanical 
or  physical  features  to  the  problem  of  distribution  that  will 
come  more  under  the  influence  of  the  engineer,  and  we  may 
look  forward  to  his  providing  certain  physical  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  distribution  that  will  enable  us  to 
accomplish  distribution  more  efficiently  and  more  cheaply. 
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Although  the  human  elements  in  the  chain  of  distribu- 
tion including  the  jobber  and  retailer,  are  very  important 
and  are  needed  as  intermediate  steps  to  satisfy  certain 
functions,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  physical 
features  to  the  problem  of  distribution,  such  as  the  trans- 
portation, which  is  probably  the  most  important,  that  can 
be  put  on  a  much  sounder  and  a  much  more  economical 
basis  through  the  research  of  the  engineer.  Therefore, 
we  can  expect  his  greater  engagement  in  distribution,  and 
the  consequent  influence  of  his  quantitative  thinking  on 
advertising  and  selUng. 

General  Economic  Problems  of  Advertising 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  authors  to  discuss  here  the 
economic  factors  relating  to  advertising  in  general.  The 
general  limitations  of  advertising,  the  responsibility  of 
advertising  for  changing  marketing  practices,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  written  over  the  spoken  word,  advertising  as  an 
economic  distribution  factor,  and  such  other  economic 
factors  relating  to  advertising  in  general  have  been  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  able  economists  and  analytical  adver- 
tising men.  For  discussions  of  these  general  factors 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  standard  works,  such  as 
Advertising,  Its  Principles  and  Practice  by  Tipper,  Hotch- 
kiss,  HoUingworth,  and  Parsons.  Attention  will  be  given 
here  only  to  some  of  the  economic  factors  that  are  peculiar 
to  advertising  the  technical  product. 

The    Economic  Problem  and  its  Elements 

The  economic  problem  is  to  deliver  effective  sales  mes- 
sages to  real  prospects  for  the  product  at  a  minimum  cost 
per  message  delivered. 

The  fundamental  factors  to  be  considered  then  in  work- 
ing out  the  economics  of  the  problem  are: 

1.  The  Product. 

2.  Real  prospects  for  the  product  (The  Market). 
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3.  Effective  sales  messages. 

4.  Effective  delivery  of  the  message. 

5.  The  cost  per  message. 

Explanation  of  the  Factors 

1.  The  Product — All  of  the  factors  of  the  problem  are 
functions  of  the  particular  product;  they  depend  in  their 
definition  and  evaluation,  on  all  of  the  characteristics  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  particular  product. 

2.  Real  Prospects  for  the  Product  {the  Market), — A  real 
prospect  is  an  individual  who  exerts  a  direct,  considerable 
influence  on  the  purchase  of  the  product  to  be  advertised. 
He  is  either  a  user  of  like  products,  or  a  potential  user  of 
such  a  product  because  it  can  serve  him  to  economic 
advantage. 

3.  Effective  Sales  Messages, — An  effective  sales  message 
is  a  communication  delivered  by  the  manufacturer  to  the 
prospect  in  such  form  and  with  such  substance  as  will  have 
power,  by  either  its  strength  of  argument  or  its  strength 
of  suggestion,  to  influence  the  prospect  to  buy  the  product. 
A  series  of  such  messages  must  cause  a  series  of  reactions 
in  the  mind  of  the  prospect  that  will  influence  him  so 
favorably  toward  the  product  that  he  will  purchase  the 
product  directly  or  he  will  put  forth  little  resistance  to  the 
efforts  of  the  salesman  who  calls  to  secure  his  business. 

4.  Effective  Delivery  of  the  Message, — The  effective  de- 
livery of  the  message  consists  in  getting  the  attention  of  the 
prospect  to  the  message  under  such  circumstances  as 
will  secure  his  maximum  concentration  on  it  for  a  maximum 
time. 

5.  The  Cost  per  Message, — The  cost  per  message  is 
arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  building  and  de- 
livering the  message  by  the  total  number  of  real  prospects 
for  the  product  to  whom  the  message  is  effectively  de- 
livered. 

The  economic  problem,  with  its  factors  as  stated,  is  a 
summation  of  the  entire  problem  of  advertising  the  tech- 
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nical  product.  The  factors  set  down  and  defined  will  be 
expanded  in  the  succeeding  chapters  as  a  means  of  offering 
suggestions  for  the  correct  methods  of  evaluating  the 
factors  in  detail,  and  placing  them  in  correct  relation  with 
one  another  for  the  final  solution  of  the  individual  manu- 
facturer's peculiar  economic  problem  of  advertising. 

Economic  Losses  Existing  in  Present  Day  Practice 
OF  Advertising  Technical  Products 

I.  Losses  due  to  the  manufacturer  or  his  advertising  department,  caused  by: 

1.  Lack  of  analysis: 

(a)  of  product  for  best  selling  points; 

(b)  of  component  markets; 

(c)  of  the  relation  of  the  product  to  the  respective  markets, 

to  supply  material  for  the  most  powerful  appeals; 

(d)  of  all  of  the  mediums  available  for  carrying  the  message, 

and  the  possibilities  of  co-ordinating  the  use  of  several  of 
these  to  establish  a  complete  campaign; 

(e)  of  the  costs  of  advertising,  and  the  results  produced,  to 

provide  a  basis  for  spending  further  money  more  efifec- 
tively. 

2.  Too  much  attention  focused  on  the  product  instead  of  on  the 

service  it  performs. 

3.  Too  little  use  of  the  dollars  and  cents  appeal.     This  appeal  is 

one  of  the  strongest  used  in  advertising  general  commod- 
ities. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  appeals 
used  in  selling  anything.  The  money  appeal  has  been  used 
very  little  in  advertising  technical  products  but  it  presents 
interesting  possibiUties. 

4.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the  technical  or  profes- 

sional buyers  in  the  component  markets. 

5.  Advertising  in  territories  or  to  component  markets  for  which 

no  arrangements  have  been  made  for  selling  or  distribution. 

6.  Lack  of  understanding  of  correct  organization  principles  to 

insure  effective  work  in  the  advertising  department.  The 
advertising  departments  of  many  large  manufacturers  special- 
•  ize  entirely  on  the  functions  peculiar  to  the  execution  of  ad- 
vertising detail  and  routine,  such  as  copy,  illustration,  art 
work,  type,  but  specialize  not  at  all  on  the  problems  peculiar 
to  selling  the  product  or  products  to  component  markets  for 
these  products. 
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This  condition  of  organization  is  the  cause  of  the  appearance 
of  such  a  great  proportion  of  "blanket  appeal"  advertising, 
good  advertising  in  form  and  appearance  but  almost  powerless 
in  sales  energy. 

7.  Lack  of  sufficient  contact  between  the  advertising  department 

and  the  field  men.  Too  little  observation  in  the  field  by  the 
members  of  the  advertising  department. 

8.  Lack  of  sales  ammunition,  of  sales  substance  as  a  basis  for 

building  the  messages. 

9.  Lack  of  the  carefully  planned  campaign,  of  which  every  message 

should  be  a  part. 
10.  Poor  choice  of  the  medium  or  mediums  for  delivering  the 

messages. 
IL  Lack  of  perception  of  the  distinction  of  character  of  magazines, 

as  expressed  in  their  purposes,  fields,  and  editorial  services. 

12.  Lack  of  follow-up,  of  sales-clinching  messages  to  establish  the 

value  of  the  general  advertising  by  bringing  in  the  volume. 

13.  Poor  execution  of  direct  mail;  poor  grade  of  mail  pieces;  faulty 

lists. 

14.  Liberal  and  costly  use  of  expensive  space  in  popular  magazines 

for  indirect  methods  of  advertising,  without  a  balancing 
amount  of  time  and  money  spent  on  the  kinds  of  advertising 
that  will  clinch  sales. 

15.  "Dominating"  advertising  campaigns.    It  is  possible  for  a 

manufacturer  to  dominate  the  market  for  a  technical  prod- 
uct, but  not  as  the  result  of  one  big,  "smashing"  campaign 
in  a  popular  magazine. 

16.  The  use  of  house  organs  that  express  too  much  "house  ego". 
II.  Losses  due  to  the  mediums,  caused  by: 

1.  The  reduction  of  some  trade  and  technical  magazines  to  the 

category  of  directories,  because  of  the  great  masses  of  ad- 
vertising carried  by  individual  issues. 

2.  The  lack  of  some  means  of  getting  the  reader  over  into  the 

advertising  sections  of  the  trade  or  technical  magazines, 
some  such  means  as  the  interpolation  of  editorial  material 
with  the  advertising. 

3.  "Special  issues"  of  trade  and  technical  magazines. 

4.  Too   many   issues   per  year  of  magazines  with  little  news. 
III.  Losses  dv£  to  the  manufacturer's  counselors,  caused  by: 

1.  The  scarcity  of  counselors  who  are  disinterested.  The 
manufacturer's  counselors  are  made  up  of  two  principal 
groups,  the  national  advertising  agencies  and  the  advertis- 
ing service  departments  of  the  publishers  of  the  trade  and 
technical  magazines.  There  is  a  third  very  small  group 
made  up  of  the  "technical  agencies";  they  are  more  truly 
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disinterested  parties,  but  so  far  their  influence  on  technical 
advertising  is  very  limited.  The  national  agencies,  of 
course,  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  advertising  in  the 
popular  magazines  because  their  commissions  from  these 
magazines  are  sources  of  income  for  them.  The  advertis- 
ing service  departments  of  the  trade  or  technical  magazines 
are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  advertising  in  their  own 
particular  magazines.  It  seems  hardly  accidental  there- 
fore that  advertising  should  be  highly  developed  in  these 
two  directions.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  direct  forms  of 
following  up  the  magazine  advertising,  the  forms  of  adver- 
tising that  concentrate  directly  on  crystallizing  the  sale, 
have  been  developed  slowly  and  at  present  get  very  little 
of  the  attention  they  deserve;  there  is  a  lack  of  organized 
effort  to  promote  the  intelligent  use  of  such  advertising; 
it  is  nobody's  child. 

2.  The  general  lack  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  marketing 

technical  products,  in  the  national  agencies  that  give 
counsel  to  the  manufacturer  on  advertising  in  the  popular 
mediums.  There  is  a  lack  of  adaptation  of  the  principles 
of  advertising  to  fit  the  conditions  peculiar  in  general  to  ad- 
vertising technical  products  and  in  particular  to  advertising 
the  particular  technical  product  to  its  component  markets. 

3.  The  making  of  the  appeal  in  popular  mediums  to  the  average 

reader  instead  of  to  the  average  prospect-reader. 

4.  The  specialization  of  many  of  the  large  advertising  agencies 

entirely  on  the  functions  related  to  the  physical  factors  of 
building  advertisements  instead  of  the  specialization  on 
individual  products  and  their  respective  component 
markets. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PRODUCT 

Designing  a  product  or  changing  it — The  product  and  its  use — Stand- 
ardized product  and  specialty — Competitors'  products— When  to 
analyse — The  factors  to  be  considered — What  the  product  will  do 
is  of  importance,  not  the  product. 

.  Designing  A  Product  or  Changing  it  to  Fit  A  Market 

When  the  matter  of  analysing  the  product  is  presented 
it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  advertising  man  must  accept 
the  product  exactly  as  it  is  and  pick  out  from  it  whatever 
characteristics  or  features  will  make  good  selling  points. 
In  some  cases,  however,  advertising  men  are  permitted 
to  suggest  to  manufacturers  the  specifications  or  char- 
acteristics of  a  product  that  they  feel  could  be  put  on  the 
market  in  a  big  way  and  as  a  big  money  maker.  The 
manufacturer  then  equips  his  shop  to  make  the  product 
to  meet  the  market  suggested  by  the  advertising  man. 
Such  a  product  of  course  is  likely  to  be  born  with  a  herit- 
age of  good  selling  points  and  a  line  of  least  resistance  for 
sales. 

The  average  advertising  man  must  accept  the  product 
actually  as  it  is  presented  to  him  and  do  the  best  he  can  in 
his  efforts  to  sell  it.  However,  from  the  broad  business 
standpoint  it  is  obvious  that  the  product  should  be  analysed 
in  relation  to  the  various  prospective  markets,  to  uncover 
any  possibilities  of  changing  the  form  of  the  product,  its 
dimensions,  its  construction,  or  its  characteristics  in  some 
way,  to  make  the  product  meet  the  market  conditions 
better  and  to  have  it  create  for  itself  as  little  sales  resistance 
as  possible.  A  thorough  study,  in  the  field,  of  the  service 
conditions  governing  the  product  will  often  suggest  slight 
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changes  in  the  design,  dimensions,  finish,  limits,  mater- 
ials, that  will  broaden  the  market  and  reduce  the  sales 
resistance. 

The  Product  and  Its  Use 

The  present  discussion  of  analysing  the  product,  how- 
ever, is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  product  will  be 
marketed  exactly  as  it  is. 

Analysing  the  product  for  advertising  purposes  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  finding  out  the  characteristics  of  the 
product  in  relation  to  its  use  in  a  particular  field  that  will 
appeal  most  strongly  to  the  prospective  buyers  in  that 
field.  A  separate  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  product  in 
its  relation  to  each  field  should  precede  the  advertising 
campaign  for  that  field. 

To  write  good  copy  for  an  advertising  campaign,  the 
writer  should  first  saturate  his  intellect  and  senses  with 
the  product.  He  should  analyse  the  product  from  every 
possible  angle,  its  design,  construction  and  operation,  the 
conditions  governing  its  manufacture,  the  conditions  govern- 
ing its  use,  its  record  in  service,  its  history,  the  place  of 
competitive  articles  in  the  market.  He  should  start  out 
with  an  appetite  hungry  for  facts,  and  should  satisfy  this 
hunger  before  he  writes  a  single  advertisement. 

Before  the  advertising  man  writes  a  single  line  he  should 
know  his  product  from  the  prospect's  point  of  view.  He 
should  know  every  appeal  that  can  be  made  effective 
with  buyers  and  the  relative  weights  of  these  appeals.  He 
should  know  the  things  that  could  be  said,about  the  prod- 
uct that  would  create  in  the  buyer's  mind  simply  the 
reaction,  ^'old  stuff" — so  that  he  can  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  advertising  by  leaving  these  things  unsaid. 
White  space  is  more  valuable  than  the  old,  worn-out 
'Equality"  talk. 

Standard  Product  and  Specialty 

In  discussing  the  analysis  of  the  product,  the  authors  are 
making  use  of  the  terms ' '  standardized  product ' '  and  '  ^  speci- 
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alty  ".  By  a  '*  standardized  product "  is  meant  the  product 
whose  general  design,  construction  and  operating  charac- 
teristics conform  to  the  standard  practice  governing  like 
products  used  in  the  applications  for  which  the  product  is 
sold.  By  a  specialty  is  meant  a  product  that  is  new  to  the 
industry,  application,  or  territory;  it  is  considerably  differ- 
ent in  design,  construction  and  operating  characteristics 
from  the  machines  or  tools  employed  at  the  time  in  ac- 
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The  various  appeals,  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  product.     (Suggested  by  a 
similar  chart  published  by  the  A.W.  Shaw  Company.) 


complishing  a  parallel  purpose;  it  serves  a  purpose  that  is 
peculiar  to  its  own  design  and  construction. 

The  sale  of  a  standardized  product  must  be  promoted 
by  meeting  all  the  various  phases  of  competition.  The  pros- 
pect accepts  the  general  form  and  material  of  the  product  be- 
cause he  is  already  familiar  with  similar  products  through 
using  them,  but  he  must  be  convinced  that  the  particular 
product  will  cost  him  the  least  per  unit  of  satisfactory 
service. 
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The  sale  of  a  specialty  must  be  advanced  by  educational 
work  concentrated  on  the  service  of  the  product.  The 
prospects  must  be  convinced  that  they  need  the  product. 

Industrial  power  trucks  are  still  very  much  of  a  specialty. 
One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  these  trucks  says: 

"The  sale  of  industrial  trucks  is  educational  and  seldom 
competitive.  Of  course  our  competitors  come  in  on  all  big 
deals  but  most  of  the  prospects  have  to  be  sold  on  the  fact 
that  they  either  need  or  can  use  trucks.  They  do  not  come 
asking  for  them  imless  they  already  have  one  truck  in 
operation,  and  are  familiar  with  the  saving  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  it." 

A  glance  at  the  advertising  pages  of  the  technical  maga- 
zines will  prove  that  some  advertising  men  shoot  rather 
widely  of  the  mark  in  advertising  a  specialty.  It  is  very 
common  to  see  a  specialty  presented  with  the  entire  ad- 
vertisement concentrated  around  a  description  of  the 
specialty,  and  its  construction,  and  its  quality.  The 
advertisement  really  should  be  built  up  to  show  the  service 
that  the  article  can  perform.  It  should  show  the  cost  of  the 
service,  and  any  economies  of  time  or  money  resulting 
from  its  use. 

Advertising  that  concentrates  its  attention  on  the  prod- 
uct itself  and  neglects  the  service  features  that  might 
appeal  more  strongly  to  the  buyer  is  weak  enough  in  the 
case  of  standardized  products.  In  the  case  of  specialties 
it  is  extremely  weak. 

A  product  may  be  standardized  in  one  direction,  in  one 
industry,  in  one  class  of  application,  in  one  territory,  and 
a  specialty  in  another.  Bearing  practice  in  the  motor 
truck  and  automobile  industries  is  standardized  on  anti- 
friction bearings.  Most  tractors  employ  anti-friction  bear- 
ings liberally.  However,  anti-friction  bearings  are  still  a 
specialty  to  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements. 
Farm  tractors  have  become  adopted  so  generally  in  some 
territories  that  the  farmers  in  the  particular  territory 
need  no  longer  be  sold  on  the  advantages  of  a  tractor 
as  compared    with    the    horse;    the    manufacturer    must 
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sell  him  his  particular  make  of  tractor;  farm  tractors  have 
become  standardized  in  these  territories. 


Competitors'  Products 

The  analysis  of  the  product  should  be  followed  by  a 
thorough  analysis  of  competitors'  products  and  the  ad- 
vertising that  is  being  done  on  these.  What  other  product 
is  making  the  best  progress  in  the  market  and  why?  Be 
frank  in  the  matter  and  try  to  provide  yourself  with  the 
right  reason — ^is  it  because  of  the  inherent  merit  of  the 
product  or  because  of  the  use  of  correct  appeal  in  the 
advertising  and  selling?  Do  not  be  above  learning  a 
lesson  in  advertising  from  a  successful,  aggressive  competitor. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  study  competitors'  prod- 
ucts before  laying  out  the  advertising  campaign  for  a 
highly  standardized  product. 

When  to  Analyse 

The  analysis  of  the  product  should  precede  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign.  What  the  analysis  reveals  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  planning  the  campaign.  And  all  of 
the  treatment  of  the  advertising  messages  should  be  based 
on  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  analysis  of  the  product. 

Do  not  follow  literally  that  old,  worn-out  little  command 
that  has  been  handed  out  so  long  by  the  advertising 
high-brows,  to  wit:  "Visualize  your  customer."  That  is, 
do  not  try  to  visualize  him  from  your  desk.  Go  out  into 
the  field,  shake  his  hand,  talk  with  him,  get  him  to  talk, 
know  him.  You  do  not  have  to  "visualize"  your  boss. 
You  know  him,  because  you  are  selling  him  your  services 
every  month.  Know  your  customers.  Know  them  in 
every  field  before  you  start  advertising  your  product  to 
that  field.  Any  analysis  you  make  is  worthless  unless  you 
analyse  your  product  in  relation  to  the  service  the  customer 
gets  and  expects  of  like  products. 
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The  Factors  to  be  Considered 

The  following  are  suggestions  of  factors  to  be  considered 
in  making  an  analysis  of  the  product.  Every  product 
and  the  markets  for  it  of  course  have  their  own  peculiarities. 
Every  factor  that  might  influence  the  advertising  of  the 
product  in  these  markets  should  be  dug  up  and  weighed 
carefully. 

/.  The  factors  of  the  product: 

1.  Price 

2.  Design 

3.  Is  it  a  *' standardized  product"  or  a  "specialty"? 

4.  Materials 

5.  Construction 

6.  Conditions  governing  manufacture 

7.  Operating  characteristics 

8.  Unusual  features 

9.  Appearance 

10.  Tests 

11.  Durability 

12.  History 

13.  Weight 

14.  Size  or  space  required 

15.  Freight 

//.  The  factors  of  the  service  of  the  product: 

1.  Effect  on  production 

2.  Quality  of  work  done  by  product 

3.  Effect  on  labor 

4.  Convenience  in  use 

5.  Cost  per  unit  of  service 

6.  Savings  made 

7.  Conditions  governing  service 

8.  Features  that  make  product  superior  under  such  conditions 

9.  Service  records 

10.  Range  of  service 

11.  Single  purpose  or  combination  of  functions 

12.  Cost  of  maintenance 

13.  Attention  required  in  service 

14.  Tests 

15.  Application  to  other  products  as  an  integral  part  of  them 

16.  Complete  unit,  of  which  product  is  apart;  as  in  the  case  of  a 

belt  conveyor,  of  which  the  conveyor  belt  is  a  part 
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17.  Engineering  service  available  for  installing  and  maintaining 
the  product 

III,  Factors  of  competition: 

1.  Competitors'  products 

2.  Service  of  competitors'  products 

IV.  The  factors  that  interest  the  dealer: 

1.  Business  proposition 

2.  Service  of  the  product 

3.  Product 


What  the  Product  will  Do  is  of  Importance,- 
NoT  THE  Product 

In  analysing  the  product  in  relation  to  the  service  it 
performs,  a  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  service  in 
each  field  in  which  the  sale  of  the  product  is  to  be  promoted. 
Before  the  advertising  campaign  covering  the  particular 
field  is  begun  there  should  be  at  hand  complete  data  on  the 
conditions  governing  the  use  of  such  a  product  in  the  field, 
the  records  of  service  of  the  product  in  that  field,  the  point 
of  view  of  the  field  governing  the  purchase  and  use  of  such 
a  product,  the  records  and  service  of  parallel  products  in 
the  field.  A  feature  of  a  manufacturer's  product  that  is 
important  in  one  field  may  be  of  no  importance  whatever 
in  some  other  field.  For  instance,  the  friction  element  of 
bearings  for  belt  conveyors  is  highly  important  because 
the  friction  of  the  bearings  has  a  direct  relation  to  the 
thickness  of  the  belt  needed,  the  horse  power  of  the  driving 
motor,  and  other  elements  of  the  design  of  the  conveyor. 
But  in  the  case  of  bearings  for  plate  mills  in  steel  plants,  the 
friction  of  the  bearings  has  no  importance  at  all;  the 
bearings  must  stand  up  under  heavy  shocks  and  loads, 
and  must  have  the  capacity  for  performing  constantly  with 
a  minimum  of  attention. 

Technical  or  professional  buyers  are  generally  well  able 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  construction  of  the  product  but  it 
is  very  common  in  technical  advertising  to  over-estimate 
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the  interest  of  the  buyer  in  the  elements  of  construction. 
He  can  be  sold  very  much  more  easily  by  telling  him  what 
the  product  will  do  than  by  describing  for  him  the  elements 
of  design  and  the  methods  of  manufacture.  The  buyer  of 
belting  for  instance  thinks  of  a  belt  as  a  band  that  is  used 
for  connecting  two  pulleys  mounted  on  separate  shafts 
and  transmitting  the  power  from  one  to  the  other.  He  is 
interested  in  buying  bands  of  the  necessary  strength  for 
this  purpose  that  will  operate  with  the  least  amount  of  atten- 
tion, last  the  longest,  and  cost  the  least  per  unit  of  service. 
The  buyer  of  a  line-shaft  bearing  thinks  of  a  bearing  as  a 
means  of  supporting  his  line-shaft.  He  will  employ  the 
means  that  insures  no  shut-downs  of  the  shaft  due  to  that 
means,  that  costs  least  to  buy  and  operate,  that  demands 
the  least  attention  and  lubrication,  and  that  wastes  the 
least  power. 

Details  of  design  or  manufacture  can  be  used  effectively 
to  show  why  the  product  has  certain  superior  operating 
characteristics,  but  these  details  alone  are  not  likely  to 
interest  the  buyer. 

A  demonstrated  or  proved  effect  on  production  is  the 
most  powerful  selling  point  that  can  be  presented  for  a 
product.  Prove  to  a  prospect  that  your  product  can  in- 
crease his  production  or  insure  the  continuous  operation 
of  some  unit  in  his  production  system  and  he  will  buy. 
In  analysing  your  product,  therefore,  make  an  intense 
study  of  its  relation  to  the  problems  of  production  of  the 
various  groups  of  prospects  to  which  your  product  is  to  be 
advertised  and  sold. 

Calling  the  reader's  attention  to  the  service  of  the  product 
rather  than  to  the  product  itself  is  particularly  important 
in  magazine  advertising  because  of  the  limited  space.  In 
the  forms  of  advertising  that  afford  more  extended  space, 
such  as  folders,  bulletins,  prospectuses,  there  is  room  to 
describe  also  the  design  and  construction  of  the  product 
so  that  the  technical  buyer  who  happens  to  be  interested 
in  making  comparisons  on  these  points  with  the  products 
of  other  manufacturers  will  have  the  information  at  hand. 
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But  in  advertising  in  the  magazines  it  is  a  pretty  safe  rule 
to  stick  to  emphasizing  the  service  features  of  the  product. 

Technical  advertising  is  too  full  of  what  we  might  call 
'*  product-ego '\  The  advertising  is  too  well  sprinkled 
with  superlatives  applied  to  the  product,  the  plant,  and  the 
manufacturer.  This  makes  good  reading  for  the  manufac- 
turer's business  family,  but  it  does  not  sell  the  product. 

The  technical  or  professional  buyer  is  interested  in  what 
the  product  will  do,  the  price  of  the  product,  the  cost  per 
unit  of  service.  Base  your  analysis  of  the  product  on  a 
search  for  facts  that  will  appeal  to  the  buyer  in  these 
directions,  for  facts  that  will  actually  sell  the  product. 
Know  your  product.  Know  what  your  product  can  do  and 
has  done  in  service.     And  prove  it  in  your  advertising. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  MARKET  FOR  THE  PRODUCT 

Better  standards  needed  in  market  analysis — The  component  markets — 
Analysing  the  market  and  the  component  markets — Estimating 
the  size  of  the  market — Sources  of  information — The  sales  engi- 
neer's territory. 

Better  Standards  Needed  in  Market  Analysis 

It  is  important,  of  course,  to  analyse  the  product,  but 
it  is  more  important  to  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
market  for  the  product.  This  analysis  will  not  only 
develop  certain  fundamentals  that  will  provide  a  basis  for 
the  correct  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  advertising 
the  product  to  the  market  but  it  will  supply  valuable 
indices  of  the  best  appeals  to  be  made  in  the  various  mes- 
sages that  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  component  groups  of 
the  market. 

Much  market  analysis  is  done  about  as  thoroughly  as 
the  school  boy  calculated  the  distance  to  the  moon.  His 
explanation  of  his  calculation  was  this:  '^I  guessed  that 
one  fourth  of  the  distance  must  be  at  least  a  million  miles, 
and  by  multiplying  1,000,000  by  4,  I  arrived  at  the  correct 
distance,  4,000,000  miles.'' 

It  is  strange  that  the  marketing  of  technical  products 
has  not  been  developed  more  rapidly  as  a  science,  that 
there  should  be  lacking  in  its  practice  the  scientific  methods 
that  are  used  in  their  design  and  production.  The  sales 
and  advertising  departments  connected  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  technical  products  are  infiltrated  with  engi- 
neers. Are  they  blind  to  the  possibilities  of  applying  to 
the  problems  of  distribution,  of  selling  and  of  advertising,  the 
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same  principles  of  research  that  they  learned  and  practised 
in  their  earlier  engineering  training  and  experience  ? 

A  machine  or  tool  is  needed  by  a  manufacturer  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  some  link  in  his  production 
chain;  or  a  product  is  needed  to  fill  some  void  in  the  market; 
or  some  process  can  be  improved  by  introducing  a  new 
element  that  will  make  some  unit  of  the  process  function 
more  efficiently.  The  engineers  are  called  in.  The 
problem  is  explained  to  them.  They  study  it  from  every 
conceivable  angle.  And  they  proceed  with  deadly  sureness 
to  evolve  the  new  machine,  or  the  new  product,  or  the 
new  element  in  the  process.  To-day  invention  is  a  science. 
Engineering  and  production  are  governed  by  scientific 
methods.  The  gaps  between  science  and  industry  have 
been  pretty  well  bridged  over. 

A  development  of  the  reasons  for  the  discrepancies  in 
the  standards  of  methods  governing  production  on  the  one 
hand  and  distribution  on  the  other  is  outside  of  the  scope 
of  this  book.  The  emphatic  point  at  hand,  however,  is 
this:  The  engineers  employed  in  the  activities  that  are  a 
part  of  distribution  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  their  employers, 
and  even  to  society  to  tackle  aggressively  the  problems 
of  distribution  v/ith  the  scientific  point  of  view.  There  are 
at  hand  wonderful  opportunities  to  effect  revolutionary 
improvements  in  the  methods  and  costs  of  distribution  by 
the  rigorous  application  of  the  methods  of  the  laboratory. 
There,  accurate  results  are  insured :  by  an  infinite  patien-ce 
in  making  long  series  of  observations;  by  establishing,  by 
means  of  these  observations,  the  facts;  and  by  basing  rules 
of  practice  on  these  facts. 

Engineers  engaged  in  the  work  of  advertising  the  tech- 
nical product  carry  a  responsibility  to  their  co-workers 
to  blaze  the  way  in  providing  scientific  methods  for  the 
solution  of  such  problems  as  analysing  the  market.  Once 
such  methods  are  standardized  (they  can  be  standardized 
only  as  to  principles,  of  course),  the  influence  of  these 
scientific  methods  will  infiltrate  itself  into  other  closely 
allied  practices,  and  finally  into  the  broader  practices  of 
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advertising,  selling,  and  distributing  general  commodities. 
And  a  constructive  beginning  will  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  lowering  the  costs  of  distribution. 

A  broad,  preliminary  analysis  of  the  product,  the  market, 
and  the  best  methods  available  for  selling  this  market  by 
means  of  advertising  is  the  only  safeguard  against  a  waste 
of  money  caused  by  low-efficiency  advertising.  The  sales- 
man who  fails  to  interest  the  buyer  knows  why,  because 
the  buyer  tells  him  why.  But  there  is  no  such  day-to-day 
check  on  advertising.  A  poorly  planned  advertising 
campaign  carried  out  on  a  lot  of  false  assumptions,  or,  as 
is  more  often  the  case,  on  no  consistent  assumptions  at  all, 
runs  along  all  year  without  hurting  anybody's  feelings. 
The  manufacturer  winces  occasionally,  when  he  pays  the 
bills,  but  somebody  has  sold  him  pretty  well  on  a  '^big 
idea'^  or  on  ^^ dominating"  the  market,  or  on  one  of  the 
other  deep  and  highly  technical  advertising  arguments 
that  are  used  as  ammunition  when  the  batteries  are  trained 
on  a  series  of  double-page  spreads.  He  sighs  as  he  pays 
the  bills,  admits  to  himself  that  he  does  not  understand 
advertising,  and  hopes  that,  after  all,  it  will  come  out  all  right. 

The  Component  Markets 

In  advertising  and  selling  technical  products  the  market 
can  be  defined  as  the  summation  of  the  groups  or  prospects 
who  can  make  an  economical  use  of  the  product.  In 
making  the  market  analysis,  therefore,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  analyse  the  various  groups  of  the  market,  indepen- 
dently and  thoroughly.  The  factors  set  down  here  as 
entering  into  the  general  problem  must  accordingly  be 
solved  for  in  each  group,  as  a  preHminary  to  building  a 
summation  that  will  express  the  general  sales  possibihties 
for  the  product  and  the  facts  that  must  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  building  the  sales  and  advertising  policies. 

In  the  case  of  a  technical  product  the  complexion  of  the 
market  in  one  group  may  be  entirely  different  from  the 
complexion  of  the  market  for  the  same  product  in  another 
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group.  This  group  is  usually  defined  by  the  limits  of  the 
application  of  the  product  in  various  ways  or  by  the  limits 
of  the  use  of  the  product  in  various  industries. 

In  analysing  the  market  for  goods  of  general  consumption 
limited  numbers  of  individuals  can  be  picked  from  certain 
types  and  from  certain  classes,  and  their  needs  and  desires 
can  be  studied  to  provide  averages.  The  total  numbers  of 
prospects  in  the  various  types  and  in  the  various  classes 
can  then  be  estimated  from  the  statistics  available  for  the 
country,  the  states,  the  territories.  The  market  of  course 
is  a  function  of  these  numbers  and  the  averages. 

In  analysing  the  market  for  technical  products,  however, 
the  factors  to  be  evaluated  are  buried  a  little  deeper.  The 
principles  of  analysis  are  the  same  but  it  is  necessary  to  dig 
further  for  the  facts. 

The  first  step  in  analysing  the  market  for  a  technical 
product  is  to  divide  the  whole  market  into  component 
markets.  The  principle  to  follow  in  defining  a  component 
market  is  to  limit  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  attack  it  with  a  concentrated  appeal. 

The  Factors  that  Define  the  Component  Markets 

The  following  are  some  of  the  factors  that  should  be 
considered  in  defining  the  component  markets: 

I.  The   industries  to  which  the  product  is  suitable. 

II.  The  sub-divisions  of  these  industries. 
III.  The  various  applications  of  the  product  in  these 
sub-divisions  of  the  industries. 

IV.  The  channels  through  which  the  product  reaches 
the  user  (Through  dealers,  or  through  another  manufac- 
turer who  resells  it  as  an  integral  part  of  his  machine 
direct  to  the  user  or  through  dealers  to  the  user). 

V.  Buying  habits. 

VI.  Territories. 
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Analysing  the  Market  and  the  Component  Markets 

Some  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  analysing  the 
market  for  a  technical  product  are: 

1.  To  what  groups  of  the  market,  classified  by  subdivisions,  of  indus- 
tries, is  the  product 

(a)  A  standardized  product? 

(b)  A  specialty? 

(c)  Partly  standardized  and  partly  a  specialty? 

2.  To  what  groups  of  the  market,  classified  by  territories,  is  the  product 

(a)  A  standardized  product? 

(b)  A  specialty? 

(c)  Partly  standardized  and  partly  a  specialty? 

3.  To  what  groups  of  the  market,  classified  according  to  applications 
of  the  product,  is  the  product 

(a)  A  standardized  product? 

(b)  A  specialty? 

(c)  Partly  standardized  and  partly  a  specialty? 

4.  What  groups  of  the  market  present  in  prospect  the  least  sales 
resistance,  measured  by: 

(o)  The  suitability  of  the  product  for  a  group? 

(b)  The  economies  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  product  for 
the  members  of  the  group? 

(c)  Bujring  habits  of  the  group? 

5.  Volume: 

(a)  By  groups,   according   to   industries  and   subdivisions  of 
industries. 

(b)  By  groups,  according  to  territories. 

(c)  By  groups,  according  to  applications  of  the  product. 

(d)  The  increases  and  decreases  in  the  volumes  in  these  various 
groups  plotted  for  a  period  of  years,  to  show  volume  tendencies. 

(e)  The  volumes  plotted  against  index  curves  showing  the  activ- 
ities of  the  various  groups  themselves  for  the  corresponding 
periods. 

6.  The  price  of  the  product: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  standardized  product  in  relation  to  the  prices 

of  competitors'  similar  products  on  the  market. 
{B)  In  the  case  of  a  specialty — 

(a)  in  relation  to  products  accomplishing  the  same  general 
purpose. 

(b)  in  relation  to  economies  that  can  be  effected  by  the  product. 

(C)  Territorially. 

(D)  Freights,  warehousing  costs,  and  other  costs  of  the  physical 
factors  of  delivering  products  to  purchasers'  plants. 
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7.  The  buying  powers  that  influence  the  purchase  of  the  particular 
product: 

I.  In  the  case  of  a  product  sold  to  another  manufacturer  to  be 
built  into  his  machine  and  sold  as  an  integral  part  of  it: 

(A)  The  manufacturer  (who  buys  the  part) 

(a)  His  engineering  department 
(6)  His  production  department 

(c)  His  purchasing  department 

(d)  His  sales  department 

(B)  The  dealer  (who  sells  the  machine) 

(a)  The  dealer 
(6)  His  salesmen 

(C)  The  consumer  (who  uses  the  machine) 

II.  In  the  case  of  a  product  sold  to  a  dealer  for  resale  to  the 
customer: 

(A)  The  dealer 

(a)  The  dealer 
{b)  His  salesmen 

(B)  The  consumer 

III.  In  the  case  of  the  product  sold  direct  to  the  user,  usually  an 
organization : 

(A)  The  President 

(B)  The  General  Manager 

(C)  Other  Officers  of  the  Company 

(Z))  The  Superintendent  (Production  Department) 

(E)  The  Chief  Engineer  (Engineering  Department,  Mas- 

ter Mechanic). 

(F)  The  Purchasing  Agent 

8.  Territorial  distribution  of  the  prospects. 

If  the  market  is  rich  in  some  territories  and  very  lean  in  others, 
the  lean  territories  will  not  be  covered  by  salesmen.  And 
if  the  product  must  be  sold  actually  by  salesmen,  then,  obvi- 
ously, advertising  in  such  lean  territories  causes  a  waste  of 
money. 

9.  The  degree  to  which  various  geographical  centers  are  saturated  with 

prospects. 
The  well  saturated  centers  of  course  offer  attractive  possibilities 
for  the  concentration  of  sales  and  advertising  attack,  with  a 
consequent  high  selling  efficiency. 
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10.  Successful  competitors 

(a)  Relative  strength  in  various  groups 

(b)  Relative  strength  in  various  territories 

(c)  Marketing  practices 
{d)  Advertising 

(e)  Prices 

(J)  Selling  points 

11.  Is  it  a  dealer  proposition?  (For  sub-factors  of  this  factor  see 

chapter  on  Dealer  Co-operation). 

12.  Engineering  service  necessary  to  sell  and  maintain  "service"  on  a 

product. 

13.  Is  it  a  "Repeat-order"  product? 

(a)  Life  in  service 

(6)  Accessories  and  supplies 

(c)  Repairs 

14.  Average  amounts  of  individual  purchases. 

15.  Average  amounts  of  total  purchases  per  year  per  buyer. 

16.  How  often  does  the  average  purchaser  buy  per  year? 

17.  When  does  the  purchaser  buy? 

18.  Relation  of  the  purchaser's  buying  time  to  his  business  activi- 

ties that  can  be  watched  by  an  outsider. 

19.  The  relation  of  the  cost  of  selling  and  advertising  to  the  volume 

in  the  various  groups. 

Estimating  the  Size  of  the  Market 

The  definition  of  component  markets  is  infinitely  simpler 
than  the  determination  of  size.  It  is  not  difficult, 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  product  and  what  it  will  do, 
to  think  of  its  possible  uses.  New  uses  continually  suggest 
themselves  automatically.  The  total  market  may  never 
be  completely  covered,  but  the  more  important  branches 
will  surely  come  to  the  top  in  the  course  of  the  investigation 
work.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  analytical  work  hes 
in  the  estimation  of  size. 

The  natural  thing  to  do  first  is  to  separate  the  market 
into  general  groups,  arrange  these  groups  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  order  of  size,  and  attack  the  largest  groups 
first  as  the  most  worth  while  markets. 

The  estimation  of  relative  size  may  be  based  upon  some 
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figures,  easily  obtainable  for  a  given  industry  and  having 
some  relation  to  the  technical  product  in  question.  For 
example,  in  the  case  where  an  anti-friction  line  shaft 
bearing,  (one  of  whose  chief  advantages  is  power  saving) 
is  being  considered,  ^^Cost  of  Fuel  and  Rent  of  Power,'' 
can  be  found  in  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures  for  the 
various  industries. 

What  is  desired  now  is  an  estimate  of  how  many  units 
of  the  product  can  be  sold  in  these  various  groups.  It  is 
well  to  consider  here  what  the  limit  of  accuracy  is.  It 
varies  with  the  difficulty  of  the  investigation  and  the 
method  pursued.  A  discussion  of  several  methods  in 
connection  with  this  factor  of  '^accuracy''  seems  in  order. 

A  Few  of  the  Possible  Methods. — In  the  case  of  the 
technical  product,  we  can  put  aside  mail  investigations. 
The  problem  is  usually  too  involved  to  be  handled  in  this 
way. 

This  brings  us  to  the  use  of  personal  investigators.  The 
most  accurate  method  would  seem  to  be  an  estimate  on 
each  plant  by  an  investigator.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  even  with  careful  routing  and  every  economy  of  time 
it  is  impossible  to  average  more  than  1.7  plants  per  day 
per  investigator.  This  is  a  little  over  500  plants  per  year 
per  investigator;  hence,  if  there  were  10,000  plants  in- 
volved it  would  take  a  force  of  twenty  men  to  complete 
the  work  in  a  year.  So,  even  with  a  relatively  small  in- 
vestigation the  expense  would  be  disproportionate. 

The  data  available  through  associations,  the  Census, 
trade  papers  and  such  agencies  are  always  very  general 
in  character;  hence,  only  very  rarely  can  the  market  for 
the  product  be  estimated  from  the  results  of  previous 
outside  investigation  work.  Personal  investigation  of  the 
plants  seems  absolutely  necessary  if  any  degree  of 
accuracy  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  Sampling  Method. — What  is  known  as  the  ''Sampling 
Method"  offers  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  with  a  sensible 
outlay  of  time  and  expense.  In  this  method  each  main 
group  of  industries  is  subdivided  into  groups  small  enough 
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SO  that  conditions  within  the  '^^ub-group'^  are  uniform. 
For  instance,  the  general  group  Textile  Mills  might  be 
subdivided  into  Silk  Mills,  Cotton  Mills,  Woolen  Mills,  etc. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  from  such  agencies  as  trade 
papers,  trade  and  manufacturing  associations,  special 
list  compiling  organizations  (such  as  Thomas'  Reg- 
ister,   Boyd's    City   Dispatch,    Davidson's   Textile   Blue 


REPLACEMENT  TRANSMISSION  INVESTIGATION 
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Address   = Sent  by^ 
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Capital  Invested: 
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Name  &  Type  of  Hangers  = 

Spacing=. 


Grade  Shafting-^ 


Types  of  Drive  &  Size  of  Units^ 

Total  Power.= 

Percent  in  Driven 


Time  &  Cost  of  Qiling- 
Time  &  Cost  of  Repairs- 
Re  marks  = 


Figure  1. 

Book,  and  others)  to  get  fairly  accurate  lists  of  plants  in 
each  sub-group,  with  more  or  less  comprehensive  data  on 
each.  Selection  is  then  made  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty, 
perhaps  more,  representative  plants  from  each  sub-group. 
The  number  to  be  sampled  depends  upon  the  apparent  size 
of  the  group  and  the  limits  within  which  conditions  in  the 
group  seem  to  vary.  These  plants  are  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  investigators  with  the  purpose  of  establish- 
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ing  '^ constants"  or  '^factors"  which  can  be  applied  to  all 
the  plants  in  each  sub-group.  The  theory  is  perfectly 
sound  provided  the  conditions  in  a  given  group  are  uniform 
and  proper  care  is  taken  to  pick  representative  plants. 
It  is  at  this  point  in  the  investigation  that  experience  and 
judgment  are  most  needed. 

Report  Sheets. — The  test  plants  having  been  selected 
and  the  investigators  properly  drilled  and  routed,  a 
special  report  sheet  should  be  put  in  their  hands  covering 
the  points  of  information  needed.  A  good  deal  of  care 
may  well  be  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  sheet. 
One  necessary  item  omitted  will  clause  serious  trouble 
later  on. 

A  sample  report  sheet  used  in  an  investigation  of  this 
kind  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  Besides  the  number  of  units 
of  the  product  (in  this  case,  bearings)  it  was  desired  to 
know  the  prevailing  sizes,  the  types  already  in  use,  etc. 

Also,  instead  of  establishing  only  one  '* factor"  such  as 
the  ''Number  of  Bearings  per  Horsepower  Used",  it  was 
decided  to  develop  factors  based  on  '^ Capitalization", 
''Number  of  Employees'',  and  "Value  of  Products". 
Therefore,  these  items  appear  on  the  investigation  report 
sheet. 

The  Problems  of  the' Investigator. — Since  the  accuracy  of 
the  test  data  turned  in  has  such  a  great  influence  upon  the 
final  results,  the  work  of  the  investigators  should  be  care- 
fully watched.  All  sorts  of  errors  creep  in.  It  is  surprising 
how  few  concerns  actually  have  statistics  on  their  own 
plants.  Relatively  small  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the 
investigators  in  obtaining  interviews.  The  chief  difficulty 
is  in  inducing  the  man  interviewed  to  give  accurate  data 
instead  of  calling  on  his  uncertain  memory  supplemented 
by  his  imagination.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  check  the 
data  by  getting  several  opinions  and  on  rather  rare  occa- 
sions there  comes  an  opportunity  of  going  through  the 
plant  for  a  thorough  personal  investigation.  A  great  deal 
might  be  written  from  the  school  of  experience  on  this  part 
of  the  investigation  work. 
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Figure  2. 
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Arrangement  of  Data.' — As  the  data  come  in  they  are 
entered  on  the  tabulation  sheets.  Examples  of  these  sheets 
are  shown  in  Figures  2  and  3.  As  the  figures  accumulate 
in  their  proper  columns,  it  is  certain  that  inconsistencies 
will  show  up.  An  important  part  of  the  work  is  to  take 
these  up  one  by  one  to  find  the  causes.  This  usually 
adds  considerably  to  the  store  of  knowledge  and  leads  in 
some  cases  to  the  rejection  of  data,  which  must  then  be 
supplemented  by  investigation  on  other  concerns. 

Figure  2  shows  how  the  four  ''factors'^  are  developed 
from  the  original  data.  The  development  of  the  factors  is 
simple.  Figure  3  carries  on  the  calculations  from  the  fac- 
tors to  the  final  estimate  of  the  number  of  bearings.  The 
factors  developed  by  studying  the  '^sample"  plants  are 
used  to  multiply  their  corresponding  figures  for  the  whole 
industry.  These  industry  figures  may  be  taken  from 
the  Census  of  Manufactures  of  the  U.  S.,  or  from  data 
obtained  from  trade  papers,  associations,  or  whatever  source 
seems  best. 

The  Census  figures  are  usually  as  accurate  and  useful 
as  any,  except  in  some  special  cases.  Of  course  there  are 
inconsistencies,  and  duplications  and  other  inaccuracies  in 
its  figures.  However,  the  investigator  must  understand 
the  limitations  of  market  analysis.  He  has  available  more 
complete  and  accurate  data  for  this  sort  of  work  in  the 
United  States  probably  than  in  any  other  country.  (It 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  1920  Census  of 
Manufactures  will  be  much  more  complete  in  its  classifi- 
cations and  therefore  much  more  useful  than  ever  before.) 

Arriving  at  the  Final  Estimate, — Arriving  at  the  final 
estimate  necessitates  checking  the  four  separate  estimates 
against  each  other  and  is  rather  involved.  Some  strange 
and  very  interesting  things  are  brought  to  light  in  the 
process.  As  an  instance,  considerable  variations  are 
certainly  to  be  expected  between  the  number  of  bearings 
estimated  on  the  four  different  bases.  But  when  the  varia- 
tion is  consistently  45  per  cent.,  it  often  leads  into  an  in- 
tensely interesting  pursuit  of  the  reasons.     Occasionally, 
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when  the  investigator  would  be  reconciled  to  a  wide  varia- 
tion, the  estimates  check,  perhaps  within  20  per  cent. 
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Figure  5. 


In  arriving  at  the  final  estimates,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  an  average  of  the  four  separate  estimates  to  be  more 
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accurate  than  any  one  estimate  by  itself.  And  a  little 
experience  usually  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  weighted 
average  is  better  still.  Study  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
factors  as  indices  will  usually  determine  the  relative  weight 
to  be  given  each  in  the  final  average. 
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Figure  6. 

Other  Points  to  he  Covered, — Market  analysis  of  course 
covers  more  than  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  units  of 
the  product.  Prevailing  sizes,  resistance  to  sales,  easiest 
points  of  attack,  advertising  mediums  to  use,  the  men  neces- 
sary to  sell — these  are  some  of  the  points  it  may  take  up. 
Figures  4,  5,  6,  and  7  show  some  of  these  interesting  phases 
of  the  particular  investigation  used  as  an  illustration. 

Figure  4,  arranges  the  investigation  data  so  as  to  show 
the  predominating  sizes  of  the  product  in  the  various  in- 
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dustry  groups.  It  starts  in  by  giving  the  size  distribution. 
Then  it  narrows  down  to  a  tabulation  showing  how  the 
sizes  rank  in  two  of  the  main  groups  (Machinery  and 
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Textiles).  Lastly  it  lists  the  sizes  in  their  order  of  rank  as 
the  market  investigation  shows  them,  comparing  this  with 
the  size  ranking  on  the  basis  of  previous  sales. 
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Figure  5  shows  the  distribution  of  the  three  main  types 
of  the  product  among  the  industries.  It  gives  an  idea  as 
to  the  '* degree  of  saturation'^  of  the  markets  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  anti-friction  transmission  bearing.  Also, 
the  nature  of  the  '^ competition"  is  brought  out. 

In  Figure  6,  there  is  an  analysis  of  the  prevailing  types 
of  drives  used  in  the  various  plants.  This  information  is 
of  importance  in  formulating  the  sales  plan  and  the  sales 
arguments.  It  also  gives  an  insight  into  the  relative 
strength  of  the  sales  appeal  of  the  product  in  the  various 
fields. 

As  another  interesting  side  of  the  investigation,  there  is 
in  Figure  7,  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  power  in  the  various 
industries  investigated.  This  also  helps  in  determining 
the  relative  strength  of  the  product's  appeal  in  the  differ- 
ent markets. 

A  Rational  Method. — The  method  described  above  is 
economical  in  time  and  expense.  Considering  the  ulti- 
mate limit  of  accuracy  possible  in  this  kind  of  work,  it 
produces  satisfactory  results.  A  market  containing  108,- 
500  plants  was  covered  in  seven  months  by  the  use  of  only 
one  investigator. 

Sources  of  Information 

One  of  the  important  parts  of  market  analysis  is  the 
study  of  sources  of  information.  A  definite  limit  is  set 
on  the  extent  and  usefulness  of  the  analyses  by  the  amount, 
specificness,  and  accuracy  of  the  information  available. 
While  in  the  United  States  there  are  probably  more  data 
available  than  in  other  countries,  they  are  limited  enough 
and  casual  enough  to  constitute  a  decided  handicap. 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  study  what  there 
is — to  know  where  to  go  for  it,  and  how  much  discretion 
must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  it.  Perhaps  the  biggest 
advance  in  market  analysis  work  will  come  with  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  accurate  data  with  which  to 
work. 
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A  Sense  of  Proportion. — Perhaps  the  most  valuable  faculty 
the  market  analyst  can  develop  in  himself  is  a  good  sense 
of  proportion.  If  he  has  this  sense  well  developed,  he  will 
know  how  to  use  his  data,  how  far  it  is  profitable  to  go  with 
any  calculations,  and  can  in  the  end  draw  reasonable  con- 
clusions on  which  it  will  be  safe  to  base  the  large  expendi- 
tures of  effort  and  dollars  to  be  put  forth  by  the  sales  and 
advertising  departments. 

The  Sales  Engineer's  Territory 

The  sales  engineer's  'analysis  of  his  own  territory  is  a 
reduced    cross-section    of    the    general   market   analysis. 

In  making  his  analysis  the  engineer  can  first  consult  a 
list  of  the  industries  in  his  territory,  such  as  a  report  of  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  State  Reports  This  work 
should  not  take  much  of  his  time,  because  the  most  valuable 
work  will  be  done  by  scouting  over  the  territory,  following 
the  list,  and  ^'chasing  smoke-stacks". 

He  first  will  search  for  the  prospects  who  can  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  product,  keeping  in  mind  the 
volume  of  business  to  be  secured.  While  this  investigation 
is  being  made  he  can  work  up  a  list  of  these  prospects  with 
all  of  the  necessary  names  and  titles  of  the  buying  powers  at 
each  plant.  At  the  proper  time,  then,  he  will  have  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  list  for  use  in  conducting  a  direct-mail 
advertising  campaign  to  parallel  his  sales  efforts.  At  the 
same  time,  he  also  will  be  collecting  some  very  valuable 
sales  ammunition. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ADVERTISING  THE  PRODUCT  TO  THE  MARKET 

Two  principal  factors — Preparing  the  ideal  advertisement — The  adver- 
tisement must  be  correct  technically — The  psychology  of  the  market 
group — The  territory  without  salesmen — The  dealer  product — 
Fitting  advertising  into  a  marketing  plan. 

Two  Principal  Factors 

In  one  of  the  previous  chapters  the  economic  problem 
of  advertising  the  technical  product  was  defined  as  the 
problem  of  delivering  effective  sales  messages  at  the  mini- 
mum cost  per  message  delivered  to  real  prospects  for  the 
product. 

An  element  in  this  problem  is  advertising  the  product 
to  the  market.     This  element  has  two  principal  factors: 

I.  The  use  of  the  most  powerful  appeals  to  the  par- 
ticular market  or  group  of  prospects  to  which  the  mess- 
ages are  to  be  delivered. 

II.  The  correct  choice  of  mediums  that  reach  the  par- 
ticular group  of  prospects  to  which  the  appeal  is  to  be 
made,  and  that  provide  a  minimum  cost  per  unit  prospect 
reached  effectively  by  the  mediums. 

The  first  factor,  (I),  can  be  broken  further  into  the 
following  sub-factors: 

(o)  Fitting  the  advertising  to  the  product: 

1.  Standardized  product. 

2.  Specialty. 

3.  Dealer  proposition. 

(6)  Fitting  the  advertising  to  the  market: 

1.  The  best  appeals  to  the  particular  market. 

2.  The  correct  point  of  view  for  the  particular  market. 

3.  The  service  of  the  product  in  the  particular  market. 

4.  The  psychology  of  the  market  group. 
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5.  Geographical  or  territorial  considerations  that  affect  appeal 

6.  The  dealer's  point  of  view. 

The  second  factor,  (II),  involves  a  consideration  of: 

(a)  The  various  mediums  available  for  carrying  the  message  to  the 

particular  group  of  prospects  to  whom  the  message  is  to  be 

delivered. 
(6)  The  cost  per  unit  prospect  that  can  be  reached  effectively  by  the 

various  suitable  mediums, 
(c)  Suiting  the  form  and  appeal  of  the  particular  message  to  the 

medium  used  for  delivering  the  message. 


Preparing  the  Ideal  Advertisement 

The  ideal  advertisement  probably  should  be  the  result 
of  the  co-operative  work  of  individuals  in  the  manufac- 
turer's sales,  advertising,  and  engineering  departments. 
The  salesman  or  sales  engineer  who  is  selling  the  product 
in  the  particular  field  to  which  the  message  is  to  be 
addressed  could  furnish  the  sales  ammunition  for  the  ad- 
vertisement. He  could  supply  the  appeal;  he  could  sug- 
gest the  photographs;  and  he  could  check  the  technical 
accuracy  of  the  advertisement  in  respect  to  the  application 
of  the  product  in  the  field  he  knows;  he  could  see  that  the 
copy  has  the  right  ^^ring"  to  convey  the  message  to  the 
market  which  only  he  knows.  The  advertising  man  could 
plan  the  dramatization  of  the  message,  could  write  the 
copy,  and  build  the  advertisement.  The  engineer  could 
check  the  technical  points  presented  on  the  product  itself. 

The  Advertisement  Must  be  Correct 
Technically 

One  of  the  factors  pecuHar  to  advertising  the  technical 
product  is  the  critical  attitude  of  the  audience.  In  ad- 
vertising general  commodities,  the  average  buying  intel- 
ligence of  the  class  of  prospects  for  the  product  or  goods 
advertised,  is  not  exceptionally  keen  or  alert.  However, 
in  the  case  of  technical  advertising,  the  message  is  delivered 
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to  a  group  of  men  who  are  supercritical.  An  advertise- 
ment may  be  carried  out  in  a  masterful  style,  the  message 
may  be  properly  dramatized  by  the  good  use  of  illustra- 
tions, proper  display,  and  excellent  copy.  It  may  incorpo- 
rate all  of  the  best  principles  of  advertising.  However,  if 
the  advertisement  is  not  absolutely  correct  technically,  the 
whole  advertisement  will  be  impeached  in  the  mind  of  the 
engineer  or  buyer  who  reads  it.  He  will  discount  the  mes- 
sage utterly. 

The  safest  thing  to  do  before  pubHshing  the  advertisement 
is  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  engineers  with  the  organi- 
zation, so  that  it  can  be  checked  before  being  published. 
There  is  really  a  necessity  for  this  check  from  two  points  of 
view.  It  should  be  checked  by  the  engineers  who  are 
experts  on  the  product  of  the  manufacturer  or  advertiser 
and  who  are  with  his  organization,  perhaps  in  the  engineer- 
ing department ;  and  it  should  be  checked  also  by  the  sales 
engineer  with  the  organization,  who  is  specializing  on  the 
particular  appUcation  that  the  advertisement  covers. 
Usually,  this  sales  engineer  specializing  in  the  appHcation 
of  the  manufacturer's  product  to  some  particular  field  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  apparatus  of  his  customers 
and  prospects  and  can  check  the  appHcation  of  his  own 
company's  product  to  the  products  of  his  prospects  and 
customers. 

In  using  a  photograph  of  an  installation  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  an  advertisement,  it  is  important  to  be  sure  that  the 
photograph  used  appeals  and  appUes  directly  to  the  field 
to  which  the  advertisement  is  addressed.  For  instance, 
if  you  are  advertising  electric  motors  for  coal  mines,  it  is 
a  serious  mistake  to  show  the  surface  arrangement  of  a 
metal  mine  for  the  illustration  of  your  advertisement.  To 
the  average  advertising  agency  man,  or  even  perhaps  the 
man  connected  with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  technical  product  there  is  no  difference 
in  appearance  between  a  coal  mine  tipple  and  the  concen- 
trating mill  of  a  metal  mine.  However,  to  the  coal  mining 
man  and  the  metal  mining  man,  there  is  a  great  difference. 
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All  babies  look  alike  to  a  bachelor,  but  you  can't  fool  the 
mother  of  the  child. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Market  Group 

In  technical  advertising,  a  great  deal  of  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  psychology  of  the  subject  but  there  is 
little  evidence  of  any  crystaUized  thought  in  this  direction. 
Advertising  men  might  well  take  up  seriously  the  psycholo- 
gical factors  of  the  problem  of  advertising  the  technical 
product.  The  authors  believe  that  the  assumption  is 
made  too  readily  that  the  engineer  is  a  sort  of  a  fish-Hke 
creature  who  is  absolutely  lacking  in  the  human  quahties 
that  make  up  the  average  individual.  All  advertising 
attacks  him  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  utterly  a  cold, 
logical  sort  of  fellow  who  is  not  responsive  to  any  other 
sort  of  approach  than  2+2  =  4. 

It  is  true  that  this  equation  must  be  satisfied  when  it 
is  presented  to  him,  but  there  are  certain  attractive  possi- 
bihties  to  humanizing  the  equation  for  him,  of  removing 
the  abstractness,  of  making  it  a  bit  warm. 

The  injunction  is  passed  that  advertising  of  technical 
products  should  stick  to  ''brass  tacks."  Very  true;  but 
a  talk  with  the  salesman  representing  the  manufacturer  of 
brass  tacks  will  reveal  that  there  can  be  something  else  to  a 
brass  tack  besides  the  ability  to  hold  something  down,  or  up. 

There  are  certain  bits  of  finish  that  can  be  put  on  adver- 
tising in  its  various  forms  that  will  influence  the  engineer 
more  or  less  through  his  senses.  After  all,  the  engineer  is 
just  a  human  being  Hke  the  rest  of  us  and  can  be  influenced 
by  an  appeal  to  his  senses  or  by  suggestion,  that  is,  by  the 
more  indirect  forms  of  appeal.  The  treatment  of  adver- 
tising matter  that  is  aimed  to  appeal  indirectly  should  be 
handled  in  such  a  way,  of  course,  as  not  to  impeach  or.  dis- 
count the  appeal  to  the  engineer's  hunger  for  direct  proof. 

The  Territory  without  Salesmen 

One  of  the  common  sins  of  advertisers  is  to  advertise  in 
a  territory  and  make  no  arrangements  for  following  up  the 
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advertising.  Some  products  really  need  the  follow-up  of  a 
salesman's  call  to  sell  the  product.  The  advertising  can 
only  introduce  or  do  missionary  work  for  the  product. 
Unless  the  territory  is  covered  by  a  salesman  or  a  dealer, 
no  results  really  can  be  achieved  from  the  advertising  going 
into  that  territory.  This  appUes  particularly  to  engineer- 
ing products  whose  sale  depends  upon  the  recommendation 
of  a  sales  engineer  for  installation,  factors  governing  the 
operation  of  the  product,  etc.  It  is  obviously  a  mistake, 
therefore,  to  spend  money  on  advertising  such  a  product 
in  a  territory  where  there  is  no  follow-up  being  effected  by 
salesman.  Yet  this  is  done  very  often.  The  advertiser 
should  inquire  sufficiently  into  the  territory  in  which  his 
advertising  messages  are  to  be  circulated. 

Advertising  the  Product  Marketed 
THROUGH  Dealers 

In  advertising  to  dealers  the  product  becomes  a  secondary 
factor.  The  primary  factor  to  advertise  to  the  dealers  as  a 
market  for  the  product  is  the  business  proposition  crystal- 
lized around  the  product  as  a  nucleus. 

If  the  advertising  campaign  planned  to  promote  the 
sale  of  a  technical  product  through  dealers  is  complete, 
it  will  include  advertising  to  the  prospective  consumers 
of  the  product,  too. 

However,  the  small  manufacturer  who  distributes 
through  dealers  because  he  has  not  enough  capital  to  finance 
a  sales  and  distributing  system  of  his  own,  may  not  be 
able  to  finance  a  general  consumer  campaign  on  his  product. 
In  this  case,  his  advertising  to  the  consumer  may  take  the 
form  of  circulars  or  folders,  which  he  puts  into  the  hands 
of  the  dealers  to  be  used  as  enclosures. 

In  any  case  the  manufacturer  should  not  use  blanket 
appeals  to  both  the  consumer  and  dealer  markets.  To  the 
consumer,  he  should  advertise  his  product  or  its  service; 
to  the  dealer,  he  should  advertise  his  business  proposition, 
of  which  his  product  is  a  part. 
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Fitting  Advertising  into  a  Marketing  Plan 

It  is  our  purpose  to  consider  in  the  following  paragraphs 
the  marketing  of  a  technical  article  that  is  to  be  sold  to 
manufacturers  and  in  turn  sold  by  them  as  a  part  of  their 
product,  which  has  a  broad  consumer  distribution.  We 
shall  consider  what  mediums  might  best  be  used  to  make  a 
complete,  well  rounded,  and  successful  selling  campaign. 
In  this  particular  case  all  our  selling  efforts  and  all  our 
advertising  must  be  so  planned,  designed,  and  placed  that 
their  effects  will  in  the  end  be  felt  by  the  manufacturer  and 
make  it  easier  for  him  in  turn  to  market  his  product,  of 
which  the  article  we  have  to  sell  is  an  integral  part  or 
accessory.  Such  an  article  may  be  a  rear  axle,  transmis- 
sion, or  motor  for  a  motor  truck,  or  an  anti-friction  bearing 
for  tractors,  or  an  electric  motor  attached  to  and  sold  as 
part  of  a  household  appliance.  It  may  be  built  into  the 
machine  or  merely  installed  as  an  accessory  that  will  make 
the  machine  more  complete  and  satisfactory  in  the  hands 
of  the  purchaser. 

A  Marketing  Plan  First, — Fitting  advertising  into  and 
making  it  a  part  of  the  promotion  efforts  of  such  a  sales 
campaign  calls  for  a  very  thorough  analysis  and  the  synthe- 
sis of  a  definite  marketing  plan.  It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  any  marketing  plan  to  be  complete  and  successful  must 
include  advertising  as  one  of  the  important  factors.  If 
the  advertising  is  wisely  woven  into  the  sales  promotion 
plan,  it  will  save  much  time  and  money  in  getting  large 
and  wide-spread  distribution.  A  very  common  error  and 
one  that  is  responsible  for  a  great  many  business  failures  is 
that  of  starting  without  first  deciding  on  the  sales  policies 
and  on  a  definite  marketing  plan;  by  this  we  mean  a 
fundamental  basic  plan  which  underlies  all  sales  and 
advertising  efforts.  Furthermore,  any  marketing  plan 
must  take  into  consideration  every  element  in  completing 
the  distribution,  because  even  some  seemingly  unimportant, 
small  factor  may  prove  to  be  the  rocky  reef  upon  which  the 
whole  merchandising  ship  will  be  wrecked.     After  this  basic 
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marketing  plan  has  been  thoroughly  formulated  and  the 
sales  policies  decided  upon,  the  next  step  is  to  lay  the  plan 
for  the  sales  and  advertising  campaign. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  building  the  marketing  plan 
is  to  analyze  very  thoroughly  the  product  that  is  to  be 
marketed;  and,  the  second,  to  decide  who  must  be  reached 
and  influenced,  in  order  to  sell  the  product.  The  next  step 
is  to  determine  the  method  by  which  these  prospects  can 
best  be  reached.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind,  all  the 
time,  that  whatever  advertising  is  adopted  must  fit  into 
and  augment  all  other  sales  plans. 

An  Example. — We  shall  take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
the  product  that  is  sold  to  a  manufacturer  to  be  used  as  a 
part  of  his  product,  which  is  sold  to  dealers,  who  re-sell 
it  to  the  users.  The  marketing  analysis  in  the  present 
example  will  show  that  the  large  quantity  market  Hes  with 
the  manufacturer  and  that  all  efforts  must  be  directed 
toward  influencing  him  both  directly  and  indirectly. 
This  analysis  will  also  show  that  there  are  a  number  of 
factors  outside  of  the  manufacturer,  each  of  which  has 
an  important  direct  or  indirect  influence  on  the  sale. 
Some  of  these  factors  affecting  the  sale  outside  of  the  manu- 
facturer are  his  engineer,  production  department,  sales 
force,  dealer,  distributor,  agent,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
consumer.  Advertising  and  other  sales  efforts  must  be 
directed  simultaneously  to  the  influencing  of  all  these 
factors.  The  purchaser  of  a  household  apphance  is  very 
unlikely  to  take  off  the  motor  furnished  with  such  an  ap- 
phance and  install  another  one  regardless  of  how  well  he 
may  be  sold  on  the  other  motor.  The  purchaser  of  a  motor 
truck  is  very  unhkely  to  change  the  transmission,  axle, 
or  motor,  unless  such  parts  wear  unduly  or  give  trouble. 
Replacements  will  be  found  an  insignificant  factor,  and 
where  such  might  be  had,  they  will  logically  follow  if  the 
initial  sales  effort  is  effective.  Therefore,  in  order  to  sell  a 
product  for  any  apphcations  of  the  nature  mentioned,  it  is 
important  to  sell  the  ultimate  user  by  such  methods  as  will 
not  antagonize  the  manufacturer  who  actually  buys  the 
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product.  In  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  ultimate 
user  there  are  many  very  vital  factors  that  have  important 
influences  and  that  must  not  be  overlooked  in  order  to 
make  the  campaign  complete. 

The  Purchaser, — Advertising  to  the  purchaser  reduces 
sales  resistance  for  the  manufacturer.  It  makes  it  easier 
for  the  manufacturer  to  secure  distributors  or  sales  agents 
and  makes  it  easier  for  their  salesmen  to  close  the  deal. 
Advertising  of  any  part  that  goes  into  the  product  of  any 
manufacturer  works  hand  in  hand  with  his  own  advertising 
and  it  even  gives  him  added  prestige  if  such  a  parts  maker 
is  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  consumer.  It  has  often 
been  proved  that  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer  of 
some  leading  part  or  equipment  has  been  the  vital  factor 
in  the  successful  marketing  of  many  devices  on  which  or  in 
which  such  accessory  or  part  was  important.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  automobile  salesman  tells  you  that  the 
car  has  a  Continental  motor,  a  Timken  axle,  Remy  electri- 
cal equipment,  Silvertown  cord  tires,  are  you  not  influenced 
by  your  knowledge  of  the  reputation  and  standing  of  these 
parts  or  accessories  manufacturers,  and  is  not  your  opinion 
of  the  car  as  a  whole  in  accord  with  your  opinion  of  these 
parts  or  accessories  with  which  you  have  been  made  familiar 
through  advertising?  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  use 
by  the  manufacturer  of  well  known  and  well  advertised 
parts  reduces  sales  resistance.  Such  advertising  done  by 
parts  or  accessories  manufacturers  is  of  great  assistance  to 
salesmen,  as  they  can  cash  in  on  the  influence  that  this 
advertising  has  exerted  on  the  purchaser. 

The  Engineer. — In  the  case  of  the  technical  product,  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  the  engineer  also  be  sold  on  the  prop- 
osition, as  his  approval  must  be  obtained  before  the  prod- 
uct can  become  a  part  of  the  product  for  which  he  is 
responsible.  This  one  field  alone  may  require  a  complete 
advertising  campaign.  The  advertising  that  is  directed 
at  the  consumer  will  not  entirely  convince  the  engineer, 
although  he  may  read  it  and  feel  its  influence  to  some  de- 
gree.    The  engineer  must  be  handled  after  the  fashion  of 
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his  kind,  and  he  must  be  given  a  technical  reason  and  ex- 
planation that  will  prompt  him  to  make  a  complete  investi- 
gation and  test  on  his  own  account.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  have  a  sales  engineer  call  on  the  engineers  of  the  leading 
companies,  whom  it  is  desired  to  sell,  in  order  to  explain 
thoroughly  to  them  the  technical  points  and  to  satisfy 
them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  article  in  question.  Here  sam- 
ples, tests,  and  personal  sales  efforts  by  sales  engineers 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  advertising. 

To  assist  a  sales  engineer  inestabhshing  his  product  firmly 
in  the  mind  of  the  engineer  who  acts  as  advisor  to  the 
manufacturer  and  to  secure  his  full  co-operation,  it  is  well 
to  consider  advertising  in  technical  pubHcations  such  as  are 
read  by  engineers.  In  the  case  of  a  new  product,  it  is 
desirable  and  usually  possible  to  secure  editorial  endorse- 
ment of  descriptive  and  illustrative  articles  that  possess 
engineering  news  value.  This  is  one  of  the  first  points  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  formulating  the  publicity 
plans  for  any  new  equipment  of  a  technical  nature. 
Another  way  of  getting  the  product  before  the  engineer  is 
to  prepare  a  paper  dealing  with  the  results  secured  from 
the  use  of  the  product,  to  be  read  at  engineers'  meetings. 
Such  a  paper,  of  course,  must  be  prepared  and  dehvered  in 
an  ethical  way.  This  work  can  be  carried  out  through  the 
engineer  of  the  parts  manufacturer.  It  always  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  marketing  a  new  product  of  this  nature, 
that  every  person  to  be  influenced  must  be  met  on  his  own 
ground  and  that  the  product  must  be  presented  from  his 
angle,  whether  he  be  manufacturer,  engineer,  production 
manager,  purchasing  agent  or  consumer. 

The  Manufacturer  and  Dealer, — Having  taken  the  engi- 
neer into  consideration,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  manufacturer.  He  must  be  sold  to  the  extent  that 
he  will  either  make  the  product  to  be  marketed  standard 
equipment  on  his  product,  or  offer  it  as  optional  equipment 
to  be  used  whenever  specified  by  the  purchaser.  In  this 
connection,  advertising  of  a  prestige-building  nature  must 
be  considered.     In  considering  what  form  of  advertising 
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is  to  be  used,  and  the  nature  of  the  advertising,  the  effect 
of  the  advertising  upon  the  manufacturer  whom  it  is  de- 
sired to  reach  is  important.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is 
necessary  in  all  of  the  sales  efforts  and  advertising,  as  the 
manufacturer  is  the  final  court  of  appeal.  And  unless  he 
is  sold,  all  the  other  efforts  will  be  fruitless.  It  never 
should  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  manufacturer  or  dealer 


The  influences  on  the  sale  of  a  product  that  must  be  stimulated  by  the  adver- 
tising, in  the  case  of  a  product  sold  by  the  manufacturer  to  another  manufacturer, 
who  builds  it  into  his  product,  which  in  turn  is  sold  to  the  consumers  through 
dealers. 


can  be  forced  by  purchaser  influence.  The  purchaser 
will  become  unsold  in  too  great  a  percentage  of  cases  unless 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to 
help  make  the  sale.  Therefore,  the  product  must  render 
an  actual  service  to  both  the  manufacturer  and  consumer. 
On  this  assumption  should  be  based  the  appeal  to  the  manu- 
facturer for  his  assistance  in  the  campaign.     The  adver- 
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tising  must  sell  the  manufacturer  not  only  on  the  quality 
of  the  article,  but  also  on  the  reliabihty  and  dependa- 
bility of  the  company  back  of  the  article. 

The  Consumer. — The  selhng  of  the  engineer  and  the  manu- 
facturer on  the  proposition  has  estabUshed  a  foundation 
for  distribution  which  with  the  aid  of  other  sales  efforts 
together  with  advertising,  can  constantly  be  built  upon. 
The  stage  now  has  been  reached  where  it  becomes  necessary 
to  create  a  consumer  acceptance.  The  consumer  must  be 
sold  on  the  product  in  question  in  order  that  he  will  call  for 
it  when  ordering  any  of  the  equipment  in  connection  with 
which  it  can  be  used,  or  that  he  may  carry  conviction  in 
his  mind  as  to  its  merits,  a  conviction  that  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  manufacturer  when  his  salesman  uses  the 
product  as  a  sales  argument.  In  fact,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  induce  the  salesman  to  use  this  sales  argument,  as 
it  can  readily  be  proved  to  him  that  it  will  reduce  his  sales 
resistance  and  make  sales  come  more  easily  and  in  larger 
volume.  In  few  cases  only  is  it  possible  for  a  representative 
to  call  on  each  possible  user;  therefore,  advertising  must 
be  relied  upon  almost  entirely  to  create  consumer  accept- 
ance. In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  test  the  market- 
ing plan  in  three  or  four  representative  territories  by 
having  salesmen  call  on  the  large  users  with  a  view 
to  having  them  specify  the  product  when  ordering  equip- 
ment on  which  it  can  be  used.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
supplement  the  salesmen's  efforts  by  any  of  the  several 
forms  of  advertising.  Outdoor  advertising,  direct  mail 
advertising,  newspaper  advertising,  exhibits,  and  demon- 
strations all  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  connection 
with  a  concentrated  campaign  of  this  nature.  The  key- 
note of  the  advertising  to  be  used  may  be  found  through 
missionary  efforts  by  having  a  salesman  call  on  a  sufficient 
number  of  prospects  to  determine  the  tendency.  In  many 
instances  this  will  reveal  the  points  of  sales  resistance  in  the 
minds  of  the  ultimate  purchasers. 

The  salesman,  in  addition  to  calUng  on  the  large  pros- 
pective users,  might  well  call  on  the  salesmen  or  agents 
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representing  the  manufacturer,  as  these  salesmen  are  most 
likely  to  know  when  equipment  is  to  be  sold  and  if  the 
product  can  be  used.  There  is  much  co-operative  sales 
effort  that  can  be  included  in  such  missionary  work  and 
this  should  be  made  the  keynote  of  this  work. 
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The  advertising  mediums  and  the  groups  that  they  reach,  in  advertising  the 
product  referred  to  in  the  preceding  figure. 

If  the  salesman,  distributor,  or  dealer,  as  the  case  may 
be,  can  be  sold  sufficiently  well  so  that  he  will  bring  the 
product  to  the  attention  of  his  customer,  this  will  overcome 
a  great  deal  of  sales  resistance  and  be  of  great  assistance  in 
closing  sales. 

Having  tested  out  all  sales  poHcies  and  found  them  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory  and  having  made  the  necessary  dis- 
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tributing  arrangements  to  take  care  of  the  consumer  de- 
mand, the  marketer  can  now  give  attention  to  creating  the 
general  consumer  acceptance  that  will  open  up  the  largest 
possible  field  that  can  be  handled  by  present  production 
facihties.  All  of  the  fundamental  work  must  be  well 
formulated  and  carried  out  before  the  most  effective  con- 
sumer advertising  can  be  undertaken.  Unless  the  obstacles 
are  removed  from  the  consumer's  path  in  securing  what  he 
is  asking  for  in  making  the  purchase,  the  advertising  will 
not  be  fully  effective.  In  too  many  cases  the  consumer 
advertising  is  expected  to  do  the  complete  work  and  in 
such  cases  failures  are  sure  to  be  recorded.  This  is  the 
reason  for  logical  marketing  plans  in  which  every  element 
plays  a  part.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  create  consumer  acceptance  and  that  dealer  and 
manufacturer  will  be  forced  to  fall  into  line,  because  such  an 
assumption  will  cause  to  remain  the  resistance  that  will 
make  the  consumer  advertising  effective  only  in  a  §mall 
way.  If  the  consumer  finds  that  at  every  turn  in  his 
endeavor  to  secure  the  product  advertised,  he  is  blocked, 
and  effort  is  made  to  unsell  him  on  his  conviction,  he  soon 
will  become  convinced  that  his  judgment  is  wrong  after  all. 
National  Advertising, — Naturally  in  considering  creating 
a  broad  consumer  demand  or  acceptance,  we  turn  to 
national  advertising,  because  in  a  great  many  cases  national 
publications  solve  the  problem.  Of  course,  they  do  not 
always  present  the  most  economical  method  of  creating 
this  consumer  demand;  in  the  case  of  products  to  be  sent 
to  a  Hmited  group  or  territory  some  other  method  may  be 
just  as  effective  and  very  much  cheaper.  However,  the 
national  publications  are  the  correct  solution  of  the  present 
problem,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  product  has  a 
prospectively  broad  distribution,  and  that  there  is  plenty 
of  capital  available  for  a  broad,  complete  campaign. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  ADVERTISING  APPROPRIATION 

Methods  of  making  up  the  appropriation — Factors  to  be  considered — 
Component  markets  should  be  considered — Good  records  valuable — 
Controlling  advertising  expenditures.  • 

'^How  much  shall  I  spend  on  advertising?'^' must  be 
answered  with  as  many  qualifications  as  the  question, 
'^How  much  shall  I  spend  in  building  my  plant?'' 

In  a  general  way  the  amount  of  money  to  spend  on  ad- 
vertising depends  on: 

1.  The  money  available  for  advertising. 

2.  The  objects  to  be  accomplished. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  basis  for  the  advertising 
appropriation  is  the  advertiser's  pocket-book.  He  can 
afford  so  much.  This  amount  automatically  becomes  the 
advertising  appropriation.  The  authors  have  no  quarrel 
to  pick  with  this  chap;  he  is  ''one  of  us".  Therefore  they 
would  like  to  urge  this  point  to  him  with  all  the  emphasis 
that  can  be  put  into  written  language:  Be  sure  that  you 
spend  your  advertising  appropriation  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  develop  a  maximum  power  in  producing  sales  for 
you.  Don't  follow  bhndly  the  methods  of  big  advertisers 
with  unlimited  means.  Concentrate  your  attention  and 
the  attention  of  your  advertising  counselor  on  getting  as 
close  as  possible  to  direct  results  in  the  form  of  sales. 

Methods  of  Making  up  the  Appeopriation 

The  following  methods  in  making  advertising  appropria- 
tions are  in  common  practice: 

1.  No  appropriation  is  made. 

2.  The  advertiser  appropriates  what  he  feels  he  can  afford. 

3.  The  appropriation  is  based  on  the  amount  spent  for  advertising  the 
preceding  year. 

67 
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4.  A  certain  part  of  the  profit  made  during  the  preceding  year  is  set 
aside  as  an  advertising  appropriation. 

5.  The  appropriation  is  based  on  the  prospective  sales  volume. 

6.  An  appropriation  is  set  aside  to  cover  all  of  the  advertising.  Then 
the  appropriation  is  classified  into  various  amounts  to  be  spent  on  gen- 
eral publicity,  campaigns  on  the  various  products,  campaigns  in  the 
various  industries,  etc. 

7.  The  advertiser  is  carrying  on  more  or  less  standardized  practices 
in  connection  with  the  advertising  of  his  regular  products.  He  brings 
out  a  new  product  or  enters  a  new  field.  An  appropriation  is  set  aside 
to  cover  an  advertising  campaign  on  the  new  product  or  in  a  new  field. 

8.  The  advertiser  can  afford  to  spend  a  certain  proportion  of  the  price 
of  his  particular  product  in  producing  inquiries  through  his  advertising 
in  the  magazines  and  in  following  them  up  by  mail.  This  gives  him 
a  unit  cost  per  expected  sale,  on  which  to  base  his  appropriation  from 
time  to  time.  Of  course  he  must  use  the  mediums  that  give  him  results 
in  accordance  with  his  unit  cost. 

Factors  To  Be  Considered 

The  advertising  appropriation  is  based  on  the  following 
factors: 

I.  In  the  case  of  limited  capital: 

1.  Capital  available  for  selling  and  advertising. 

2.  Capital  available  for  advertising. 

3.  Low  cost  of  some  direct  forms  of  advertising  make  them 

immediately  available. 

II.  In  the  case  of  unlimited  capital: 

1.  The  product. 

2.  The  sales  volume  to  be  achieved. 

3.  The  percentage  of  the  sales  volume  that  can  safely  be  al- 

lowed for  sales  and  advertising  expenses. 

4.  The  relation  between  sales  effort  and  advertising  effort 

needed  to  achieve  the  volume. 

5.  Plant  output. 

6.  The  capacity  for  expansion. 

7.  Total  consumption  of  the  product  in  the  case  of  a  standard- 

ized product,  like  transmission  belting. 

8.  Total  prospective  consumption  of  the  product,  in  the  case  of 

a  specialty,  like  roller  bearings  for  looms. 

9.  Psychological  factors  in  the  market. 

10.  The  time   the   advertiser  wishes  to   take  to  achieve  his 
objective. 
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11.  The   geographical    distribution   of    the   prospects  for  the 
product. 

12.  The  distribution   by  industries  of  the  prospects  for  the 

product. 

13.  Competitors'  sales  volumes. 

14.  Competitors'  advertising. 

The  appropriation  is  based  by  many  on  the  expected 
volume  of  sales  for  the  period  covered.  The  appropriations 
set  aside  by  manufacturers  on  this  basis  vary  from  two 
per  cent,  to  five  per  cent,  of  their  anticipated  total  sales 
volume.  On  special  campaigns,  as  in  the  case  of  a  new 
product  added  to  his  line,  which  he  wishes  to  establish  on 
the  market,  the  manufacturer  will  invest  his  profit  from 
that  product  for  two  or  three  years  in  advertising  it. 

Where  the  advertising  is  simply  to  be  an  extension  of 
already  existing  practices,  the  appropriation  can  be  based 
on  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
new  product,  of  some  marked  departure  from  the  products 
known  by  experience,  or  of  an  intention  to  dominate  a 
market  in  which  the  advertiser  has  been  weak,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  first  a  study  of  the  product  in  relation  to  the 
new  market,  a  study  of  the  market,  and  a  study  of  adver- 
tising the  product  to  this  market.  Intense  study  and 
thorough  investigation  of  these  factors  in  the  field  will 
provide  the  advertiser  with  a  fund  of  statistics  setting 
forth  the  limitations  of  the  market,  and  with  a  sense  of  all 
the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  campaign  and  the 
appropriation  can  then  be  laid  down  on  a  foundation  of 
knowledge. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  keep  statistics 
in  the  advertising  department  on  what  one's  successful 
competitors  are  spending  on  magazine  advertising.  The 
advertising  rates  in  the  various  magazines  are  of  course 
known  and  it  remains  only  to  keep  track  of  the  space 
being  used  by  the  competitors. 

The  advertising  appropriation  should  cover  the  entire 
anticipated  cost  of  advertising  in  all  of  the  various  forms 
that  are  to  be  used.     Proper  allowance  should  be  made  in 
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arriving  at  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  for  the  correct 
balance  that  must  be  established  between  the  various 
advertising  mediums.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  advertisers  to  appropriate  a  certain  amount  of  money 
for  advertising  in  the  magazines  and  to  neglect  to  make  the 
proper  allowance  for  the  costs  of  getting  out  sales-clinch- 
ing literature  in  the  form  of  letters,  booklets,  catalogues, 
prospectuses,  etc. 

The  appropriation  must  be  made  up,  of  course,  with  one 
eye  on  the  money  and  the  other  on  the  results  that  are 
desired  to  be  accomplished  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
appropriation.  Only  such  money  should  be  set  aside  for 
advertising  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  the  sales 
plans.  The  sales  campaigns  should  be  outlined  first,  the 
advertising  campaigns  developed  from  these  and  then 
the  money  appropriated  to  cover  the  cost  of  these 
campaigns. 

Appropriating  a  fixed  sum  of  money  that  is  based  on  how 
much  was  spent  on  advertising  the  year  before,  on  the 
total  sales  volume  of  the  company,  on  a  plan  for  ^'  dominat- 
ing" the  market,  or  on  any  other  such  weak  foundation  is 
likely  to  cause  a  false  attitude  toward  the  advertising  ap- 
propriation. ''There  it  is;  our  job  is  to  spend  it,"  is 
certainly  a  less  desirable  idea  to  have  in  the  sub-conscious 
minds  of  the  men  in  the  advertising  department  than,  ''We 
have  certain  results  to  accomplish;  here  are  the  various 
objects;  here  are  the  various  appropriations  covering  the 
respective  campaigns  to  attain  these  objects." 

The  important  point  in  connection  with  the  appropria-- 
tion  is  this:  Make  a  definite  appropriation,  whether  the 
amount  is  small  or  large.  If  you  can't  judge  what  you  will 
need  to  spend  during  the  coming  year,  or  what  you  can 
afford  to  spend,  then  set  some  shorter  period.  Surely  you 
can  plan  ahead  three  months.  Once  the  amount  covering 
a  definite  period  is  determined  you  will  have  a  basis  on 
which  to  plan  your  advertising,  a  basis  on  which  to  build 
a  campaign. 
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Component  Markets  Should  be  Considered 

A  manufacturer  who  distributes  his  product  to  several 
large  industries  might  well  make  an  allowance  in  making 
his  appropriation  for  each  one  of  these  several  industries, 
because  of  the  fact  that  conditions  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  his  appropriation  may  not  be  equally  prosperous  in 
all  of  these  industries.  A  manufacturer  of  power  trans- 
mission equipment,  for  instance,  should  keep  his  eye  on  the 
various  industries  to  which  he  is  selling,  and  if  a  particular 
industry  shows  great  activity  he  should  increase  his  adver- 
tising for  the  time  to  that  industry.  There  is  nothing  like 
going  after  the  business  hard  at  the  time  it  potentially 
exists. 

-  Certainly,  there  is  less  resistance  to  selling  to  an  industry 
where  business  is  brisk,  than  to  an  industry  where  condi- 
tions are  a  bit  dull.  By  keeping  statistics  on  the  indus- 
tries to  which  the  products  are  distributed,  a  line  can  be 
kept  on  the  activity  in  these  industries  and  the  sales  and 
advertising  effort  increased  to  correspond  with  the  increas- 
ing possibilities  in  the  industry  at  the  time. 

Good  Records  Valuable 

There  are  no  percentages  that  can  be  set  down  to  cover 
advertising  appropriations  in  general.  Each  advertising 
problem  has  its  own  peculiar  factors.  In  the  beginning  of 
a  company's  history  or  in  the  beginning  of  a  product's 
history  a  certain  amount  of  groping  must  be  done  to  find 
exactly  the  right  path  to  follow.  But  the  lack  of  certainty 
need  not  continue  long  if  a  careful  watch  is  kept  over  the 
causes  and  effects  put  into  operation  by  the  spending  of 
money  on  advertising.  The  intelligent,  careful  keeping  of 
sales  and  advertising  statistics  will  provide  means  for  accel- 
erating results  and  for  making  economical  appropriations. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  appropriation  must  be  based, 
of  course,  on  somebody's  good  judgment  born  of  intense 
experience  in  the  advertising  problem  at  hand.  Condi- 
tions are  constantly  changing,  and  at  the  time  of  the  appro- 
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priation  the  manufacturer  probably  faces  an  entirely  new 
set  of  conditions.  Nevertheless,  good  judgment  can  be 
assisted  by  good  records 

Advertising  is  not  an  investment  until  the  money  spent 
on  it  has  come  back  in  the  form  of  sales  of  compensating 
proportions.  At  the  time  the  money  is  spent,  it  must  be 
charged  as  an  expense.  The  care  with  which  the  adver- 
tising campaigns  are  laid  out  and  executed  determines  how 
much  of  the  advertising  appropriation  can  be  charged 
later  as  an  investment. 

In  his  early  campaigns  the  manufacturer  may  be  rather 
at  sea  in  making  his  appropriation,  because  there  is  nothing 
available  to  serve  him  as  a  basis  for  how  much  he  should 
spend  and  how  he  should  spend  it.  However,  the  keeping 
of  accurate  records  will  provide  him  soon  with  valuable 
indices  of  what  factors  have  been  the  most  important  in 
accomplishing  results.  The  careful  interpretation  of  the 
records  and  the  factors  they  emphasize  will  result  in  intelli- 
gently planned  campaigns  and  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  them. 

Much -loose  advertising  practice  can  be  charged  to  the 
rather  conamonly  accepted  saying  that  it  is  impossible 
to  check  advertising  returns.  We  do  not  say  '^  commonly 
accepted  belief ,''  because  we  know  that  good  advertising 
men  beheve  that  advertising  returns  can  be  checked.  The 
saying  has  been  so  common  that  it  has  made  a  good  ^*  alibi  '^ 
for  everybody. 

Some  have  developed  statistics  and  systems,  peculiar 
to  their  own  advertising  problems,  and  these  systems  pro- 
vide indices  to  the  results  being  accomplished  from  time  to 
time  by  the  various  campaigns  that  are  run.  The  adver- 
tising manager  who  records  intelligently  his  advertising 
expenditures,  and  the  sales  results  that  are  being  accom- 
plished, will  have  a  basis  for  study  that  will  reveal  a  sur- 
prising lot  of  definite  relatir)ns  here  and  there  between  the 
aavertising  and  the  sales.  And  whatever  of  these  relations 
can  be  discovered  are  extremely  useful  in  planning  subse- 
quent advertising  appropriations.     An  ounce  of  "  cause  and 
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effect'*  deduced  from  carefully  kept  statistics  is  worth  a 
pound  of  guess-work  when  it  comes  to  planning  the  various 
advertising  campaigns  to  be  run,  how  much  money  to 
spend  on  them,  and  how,  when,  and  where  to  spend  it. 

The  accounting  department  of  the  company  usually 
asks  the  advertising  manager  to  keep  track  of  his  expenses 
according  to  some  classification  placed  in  his  hands.  It 
is  one  thing  to  keep  such  a  record  of  expenses  and  quite 
another  to  keep  a  record  of  expenses  that  will  show  the 
relation  of  every  nickel  spent  to  the  sales  results  being 
accomplished  in  some  particular  direction. 

All  money  spent  on  advertising,  directly  or  indirectly, 
should  be  chargeable  to  some  definite  sales  object  to  be 
achieved.  These  objects  should  be  set  forth  from  a  sales 
point  of  view  and  an  accounting  system  established  that 
provides  the  advertising  manager  with  an  index  of  the  money 
being  spent  for  these  objects  and  the  rates  at  which  they  are 
being  accomplished. 

Controlling  Advertising  Expenditures 

To  spend  money  intelhgently  for  advertising  and  thus 
bring  the  greatest  return  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know 
the  rate  of  expenditure  at  each  step.  Charting  of  expen- 
ditures on  any  campaign  should  begin  just  as  soon  as  the 
first  dollar  is  spent.  For  every  campaign  a  record  of  the 
following  items  should  be  charted: 

A.  Total  sales  of  advertised  products  covering  and  over-lapping  the 

period  of  the  campaign. 

B.  Total  cost  of  advertising  campaign.     (The  cost  of  the  advertising 

at  any  point  of  the  curve  is  the  cost  of  the  various  messages 
actually  reaching  the  market  at  this  point.) 

1.  Indirect  advertising  expense. 

2.  Direct  advertising  expense. 

(o)  Preparation:  art,  engraving,  printing,  etc. 
(6)  Space. 
The  total  advertising  expense  {B)  can  be  considered  as 
being  made  up  of  indirect  advertising  expense  or  overhead 
(1)  and  direct  advertising  expense  (2). 
The  indirect  advertising  expense  (1)  is  made  up  of  such 
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overhead  accounts  as  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of 
members  of  the  advertising  department,  the  advertising 
department's  share  of  rent,  heat  and  light,  and  the  cost  of 
the  advertising  department  equipment — true  overhead 
expenses. 

The  direct  advertising  expense  (2)  consists  of  the  costs 
of  art  work,  engraving,  printing,  space  and  other  costs 
directly  chargeable  to  the  final  advertisement  that  reaches 
the  prospect. 

It  is  useful  further  to  divide  the  direct  advertising  ex- 
pense into  cost  of  preparation :  art,  engraving,  printing,  (a) ; 
and  the  cost  of  space,  (6). 

By  charting  the  sales  (A)  and  the  advertising  expenses 
(B)  graphically,  the  relation  of  the  advertising  expense  to 
the  sales  figures  of  the  corresponding  period  will  show  the 
effects  of  the  campaign. 

It  is  necessary  to  watch  the  ratio  between  the  indirect 
advertising  expense  (1)  and  the  direct  advertising  expense 
(2),  because  as  in  any  other  branch  of  business  the  over- 
head must  be  watched  and  kept  at  a  minimum.  A  good 
advertising  manager  can  keep  (1)  from  assuming  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  and  still  make  (2)  most  effective. 

It  is  helpful  to  know  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  prepara- 
tion such  as  engraving  and  art  work,  (a)  to  the  cost  of 
actual  space  used  (6).  Generally  speaking,  the  lower  the 
circulation  the  higher  this  ratio  will  be,  for  the  cost  of 
preparing  an  advertisement  for  a  trade  paper  of  limited  and 
specific  circulation  is  seldom  much  less  in  actual  dollars 
than  the  similar  cost  of  an  advertisement  appearing  in  the 
high-priced  space  of  a  medium  of  national  circulation. 

The  actual  charting  of  advertising  expenses  and  cor- 
responding sales  on  regular  co-ordinate  paper  or  on  logarith- 
mic paper  will  show  very  clearly  just  what  effect  the 
advertising  has  upon  the  sales  at  any  point  in  the  campaign, 
all  other  things  being  equal.  A  high  peak  in  advertising 
expenses  will  not  be  justified  unless  the  sales  curve  also 
takes  a  sharp  upward  turn  soon  after.  Allowance  must  be 
made,  of  course,  for  the  natural  lag  in  sales. 
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In  many  businesses  it  has  been  found  wise  to  spend  for 
advertising  a  definite  proportion  of  the  sales  receipts.  A 
set  of  curves  will  aid  in  maintaining  this  ratio.  If  the 
sales  curve  goes  up  and  remains  up  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  advertising  expenses  are  a  very  small  percentage, 
then  some  worth  while  method  of  spending  more  money 
for  advertising  must  be  sought  in  order  to  keep  the  business 
in  a  healthy,  stable,  growing  condition. 

Very  often  this  increased  advertising  expenditure  can 
take  the  form  of  the  use  of  larger  space  or  more  frequent 
insertions  in  the  same  medium.  This  is,  when  advisable, 
an  excellent  method  of  increasing  the  productive  advertis- 
ing expense  without  adding  to  the  non-productive  or 
overhead. 

An  interesting  instance  of  how  these  graphs  can  be  very 
valuable  occurred  in  the  sales  department  of  a  company 
selling  a  technical  product,  the  sale  of  which  is  affected 
by  the  amount  of  new  building  operations.  The  sales 
manager  had  plotted  his  sales  against  the  figures  for  indus- 
trial building  throughout  the  country  and  was  delighted 
to  find  that  his  sales  curve  followed  almost  exactly  the 
same  form  as  the  master  curve.  If  there  was  a  big  boom  in 
building  which  would  show  up  on  the  building  curves  as  a 
peak,  there  would  be  a  parallel  peak  in  his  sales  curve  a 
month  or  two  later. 

For  some  months  he  felt  that  his  curve  showed  that  he 
was  getting  his  share  of  the  possible  business.  As  the 
amount  of  new  building  construction  increased  his  sales 
increased,  and  vice  versa.  One  day,  however,  in  studying 
the  curves,  he  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  curves  showed 
that  he  had  always  been  getting  a  definite  proportion  of 
the  new  business,  whereas  he  should  have  been  getting 
business  at  an  increasing  rate. 

His  sales  had  been  increasing  at  a  steady  rate  of  about 
11  per  cent,  a  month  and  his  advertising  disbursements 
were  fairly  constant.  In  July  of  that  year  he  began  to 
increase  his  advertising  disbursements  at  a  rate  of  about 
45  per  cent,  a  month,  almost  entirely  by  using  more  space 
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Effects  of  advertising  on  sales  in  relation  to  industrial  building. 
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and  more  insertions  in  the  same  mediums.  Immediately, 
his  sales  began  to  cUmb  at  a  rate  of  20  per  cent,  a  month, 
although  the  Industrial  Building,  which  had  been  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  333^  per  cent,  a  month,  actually  slowed 
down  to  a  rate  of  6  per  cent,  a  month  increase.  He  was 
beginning  to  get,  by  means  of  increased  advertising  and 
selling  efforts,  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  possible  busi- 
ness, instead  of  a  fixed  proportion. 

The  curves  showing  the  relation  between  sales,  industrial 
building,  and  advertising  disbursements  are  shown  on  the 
accompanying  figure.  They  are  plotted  on  the  ratio  or 
semi-logarithmic  paper  in  order  to  be  truly  comparable, 
since  the  three  factors  represent  money  units  of  different 
degrees;  that  is,  the  advertising  disbursements  amount  to 
thousands  of  dollars,  the  sales  amount  to  tens  of  thousands, 
and  the  building  amounts  to  millions.  In  the  case  of  the 
factors'  representing  money  units  of  widely  different  de- 
grees, plotting  the  curves  on  ratio  or  semi-logarithmic  paper 
makes  possible  a  true  interpretation  of  what  is  taking  place, 
because  equal  slants  on  any  one  curve  or  on  any  two  curves 
represent  equal  rates  of  increase  or  decrease. 

The  study  of  curves  of  this  nature  often  shows  that  a 
doubling  of  advertising  expenditures  will  produce  a  tripling 
or  quadrupling  of  sales.  This  is  due  to  the -increase  in 
productive  advertising  without  a  similar  increase  of  non- 
productive and  to  the  law  of  mass  action  which  comes 
into  play  when  a  larger  amount  of  advertising  appears.  It 
produces  increased  results  because  its  increased  momen- 
tum overcomes  the  inertia  of  the  buyers. 

Surely  every  advertising  manager  should  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  his  expenditures  for  every  campaign  and 
plot  these  for  his  own  information,  as  a  quick,  convenient 
way  of  showing  results  to  the  sales  manager,  and  as  a 
help  in  obtaining  appropriations  from  boards  of  directors. 

To  know  the  relation  between  the  trend  of  advertising 
and  the  trend  of  sales  brings  advertising  not  to  the  state  of 
an  exact  science  perhaps,  but  puts  it  on  a  logically  sound 
business  basis. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  CAMPAIGN 

Planning  the  campaign — Continuity  and  distinction  of  character — 
The  choice  of  mediums — Planning  Westinghouse  advertising — 
National  Tube  Company  campaign — Campaign  in  the  technical 
magazines — The  salesman's  campaign — Co-operative  advertising 
campaigns — The  dealer's  campaign — ^Localized  campaigns. 

Planning  the  Campaign 

An  advertising  campaign  is  a  complete  plan  of  action; 
it  employs  the  medium  or  all  of  the  mediums  that  can  be 
used  economically  in  accomplishing  the  objectives. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  advertiser  of  limited  sales 
and  capital  to  plan  his  advertising  as  campaigns,  as  for  the 
big  advertiser.  Perhaps  it  is  more  necessary.  The  mis- 
takes the  big  advertiser  makes  can  be  charged  to  profit 
and  loss.  Low-efficiency  sales  work  due  to  an  uneconomi- 
cal use  of  advertising  may  put  the  small  advertiser  out  of 
business. 

The  simple,  concentrated  forms  of  direct  mail  advertising 
or  the  use  of  limited  space  in  just  the  right  technical  maga- 
zLQe  or  magazines  offer  to  the  advertiser  of  limited  resources 
inexpensive  means  of  producing  direct  sales  or  of  produc- 
ing inquiries  that  can  be  closed  quickly  into  sales  by  direct 
representation.  These  limited  expenditures  should  not 
be  made,  however,  before  a  thorough  study  and  analysis 
have  been  made  of  the  problem  in  hand.  The  campaign 
should  be  based  on  facts. 

The  laying  out  of  an  advertising  campaign  calls  for  the 
application  of  all  the  known  advertising  principles  to  the 
problem  of  gaining  the  objectives  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  with  the  least  expense. 
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It  involves  a  careful  study  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  all 
the  data  at  hand  and  all  the  facts  that  can  be  established 
in  the  field.  Advertising  principles  are  general,  but  the 
correct  application  of  them  demands  a  special  consideration 
for  every  product  and  its  own  market.  The  campaign  must 
be  planned  with  a  full  recognition  of  all  of  the  factors  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  special  problem  in  hand. 

The  Points  to  he  Considered. — The  following  are  the  points 
to  be  considered  in  planning  the  advertising  campaign: 

I.  Capital  available. 

1.  Capital  available  for  marketing. 

2.  Capital  available  for  advertising. 

II.  Production  facilities. 

1.  Capacity  of  the  plant. 

2.  Facilities  available  for  expanding  production. 

III.  The  distribution. 

1.  The  product  and  its  component  markets. 

2.  Channels  of  distribution. 

3.  Distribution  territorially. 

IV.  The  objectives, 

1.  The  general  purpose  of  the  campaign. 

2.  Direct  sales  objectives. 

3.  Other  objectives. 

V.  Special  market  conditions, 

1.  The  adaptation  of  the  general  campaign  to  various  local  or 

specific  conditions. 

2.  Special  campaigns  on  particular  applications  of  product. 

3.  Special  territories  to  be  concentrated  on. 

VI.  Time  elements. 

1 .  The  period  of  time  during  which  the  campaign  shall  be  operative. 

2.  The  delivery  of  advertising  messages  quantitatively  in  propor- 

tion to  the  volume  available  in  the  market  at  various  times 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  campaign. 

VII.  Buying  influences, 

1.  The  buying  influences  to  be  reached. 

2.  Relative  importance  of  various  buying  influences. 

VIII.  Choice  and  co-ordination  of  mediums. 

1.  Choice  of  mediums  for  delivering  the  messages. 

2.  Co-ordination  of  all  of  the  mediums  with  one  another. 
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3.  Co-ordination  of  all   of  the  advertising  forces  with  all  the 
sales  forces. 

IX.  The  dealer. 

1.  The  dealer. 

2.  Dealer  co-operation. 

X.  Competition, 

1.  Competition. 

2.  Competitors'  advertising  and  campaigns. 

XI.  General  specifications  jor  the  advertising. 

1.  Common  characteristics  of  form  and  appearance  in  all  of  the 

advertising. 

2.  Continuity  in  the  substance  of  the  advertising. 

3.  Suiting  the  characteristics  of  the  messages  to  the  groups  of 

prospects  to  be  reached. 

4.  Identification  of  the  product. 

XII.  Organization  considerations. 

1.  The  effect  of  the  campaign  on  the  manufacturer's  organization. 

2.  The  effect  on  the  manufacturer's  sales  organization. 

3.  The  advertising  organization  available  for  executing  the  cam- 

paign. 

XIII.  Costs  and  records. 

1.  The  cost  of  the  campaign. 

2.  Means  of  recording  the  results  of  the  campaign. 

3.  Means  of  recording  the  results  accomplished  by  each  medium. 

4.  The  possibilities   of   testing   the  campaign  in  a  small  way 

before  extending  it  in  a  broad,  expensive  way. 

Getting  the  Sales  Facts, — The  elements  of  the  campaign 
should  be  based  on  data  secured  in  the  field,  conferences 
among  members  of  the  sales  and  advertising  organizations, 
and  with  any  advertising  experts  who  can  be  consulted 
on  the  subject  such  as  agencies,  technical  agencies,  pub- 
lishers' service  departments.  When  a  company  starts  out 
to  sell  a  product  by  means  of  salesmen,  there  is  a  chance  to 
correct  the  sales  policy  from  time  to  time,  in  fact  almost 
from  day  to  day,  because  the  salesmen  in  the  field  have  a 
chance  to  gauge  the  resistance,  to  make  observations  and 
criticisms  of  the  sales  policy,  and  to  report  these  back  to 
headquarters.  A  watchful  eye  at  headquarters  accumu- 
lates a  mass  of  facts  and  data  that  helps  quickly  to  shift  the 
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selling  policy  from  time  to  time  to  meet  new  conditions  in 
the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  way  of  doing  this 
from  day  to  day  on  the  advertising.  Once  a  campaign 
is  launched  it  must  be  followed  through.  It  costs  a  lot  of 
money  not  to  be  right  in  the  first  place. 

The  advertising  manager  should  set  down  in  some  form 
what  he  wishes  to  accomplish  with  the  advertising  cam- 
paign, and  then  arrange  systematically  to  fit  into  the 
general  scheme  the  various  instruments  available  for  carry- 
ing out  the  campaign;  that  is,  for  making  the  idea  behind 
the  campaign  effective  out  in  the  field.  After  the  appro- 
priation for  the  campaign  has  been  made,  the  actual 
work  of  executing  it  begins  with  analysing  for  the  most 
economical  medium  or  mediums  to  convey  the  messages. 

Every  advertising  campaign  should  be  planned  in  com- 
plete co-operation  with  the  sales  department.  Not  even 
a  single  advertisement  should  be  written  without  an  insur- 
ance provided  for  himself  by  the  copy  writer  that  the  sales 
point  of  view  is  thoroughly  understood  and  can  be  com- 
pletely harmonized  with  in  building  the  advertisement. 

The  sales  department  and  the  advertising  department 
are  working  to  accomplish  exactly  the  same  object — to  build 
bigger  and  better  business.  To  say  that  the  campaign 
on  this  objective  should  be  planned  to  insure  complete 
co-ordination  of  their  operations  and  uninterrupted  liaison 
between  their  forces  might  seem  like  repeating  a  truism. 
But  the  risk  is  taken,  because  the  lack  of  this  co-ordination 
in  effort  is  very  evident  in  much  of  the  advertising  that 
appears. 

The  mass  campaigns  that  are  run  should  be  planned 
with  plenty  of  sales  facts  and  sales  points  of  view  at  hand. 
Further,  a  study  by  the  advertising  department  of  the 
operations  and  problems  of  the  sales  engineers  in  their 
various  fields  or  territories  will  bring  to  the  surface  a  great 
many  possibilities  for  special  campaigns  or  for  special 
methods  of  advertising  that  can  be  executed  to  supplement 
the  mass  campaigns.  These  special  campaigns  can  be 
characterized  by  an  extreme  definiteness  of  appeal  running 
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through  the  messages — an  appeal  that  will  concentrate  on 
the  turning  of  prospects  into  customers. 


Continuity  and  Distinction  of  Character 

Advertising  with  a  definite  character  or  individuality 
causes  the  reader  of  the  advertising  to  associate  this  in- 
dividuality with  the  manufacturer  and  his  product.  This 
paves  the  way  for  intensifying  this  association  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  reactions  created  in  the  reader's  mind  by 
the  advertising — which  number,  of  course,  is  a  function  of 
the  number  of  times  he  sees  it,  and  its  power. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  elements  of  the  advertising 
form  that  can  be  standardized  to  establish  continuity  and 
to  give  a  "constant  personality''  to  the  advertising: 
company's  name,  trade-mark,  name  of  the  product,  type, 
color  and  color  schemes,  the  paper  (direct  advertising), 
illustrations  and  their  treatment,  lay-out,  borders,  slogan, 
trade  character,  style  of  copy. 

In  planning  his  campaign  the  advertiser  should  not 
make  the  effectiveness  of  one  advertisement  depend  upon 
some  far-fetched  connection  in  form  with  some  other 
advertisement.  At  least,  no  presumption  can  safely  be 
made  that  the  reader  retains  any  of  the  detail  of  form  that 
the  average  advertisement  presents. 

This  detail  may  be  the  result  of  the  conscious  striving  of 
the  advertiser  for  distinction.  But  a  run  through  the 
advertising  section  of  a  technical  magazine  will  convince 
any  one  that  so  far  as  character  given  by  form  is  concerned 
any  two  advertisements  picked  from  ninety-eight  out  of  a 
hundred  of  them  are  as  alike  as  two  lodge  members  in  their 
uniforms.  These  advertisements  in  the  technical  maga- 
zines have  character,  plenty  of  it,  but  it  is  given  to  them 
by  the  substance  they  contain.  It  is  extremely  desirable 
to  create  distinction  in  the  character  of  all  of  the  advertis- 
ing, to  establish  standards  of  form,  illustrations,  types, 
traide-mark,  and  this  should  be  done.  But  a  conscious 
connection  in  the  reader's  mind,  a  continuity  of  reactions 
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Why  Blisters  Occur  On  Certain  Grades 
of  Steel  Sheets  and  Not  On  Others 

"A  quantity  of  «heets  was  taken  from  a  good  gradUof  open-hearth  steel, 
others  from  a  heat  of  steel  ihatnad  been  previously  worked  and  rejected  for 
galvanizing  material  on  account  of  its  galyamzihg  with  the  dull  granular, 
spangles,  and  still  others  from  a  good  grade  of  wrought  iron.  These  sheets 
were  carefully  inspected  *fter  they  were  hot  rolled  and  no  blisters  could  be 
detected  on  the  surface.  The  sheets  were  then  box  annealed  under  the  sam« 
annealing  cover  and  taken  to  the  pickling -department,  where  an  equal  number 
of  sheeU  from  the  three  samples  of  material  was  placed  in  the  same  pickling 
crate  and  pickled..  •  After  the  sheets  were  pickled  no  blisters  were  discemiblte 
on  any  of  the  sample*.  These  three  samplcis  were  then  galvanized  through 
the  same  pot  in  the  usual  procedure.  The  wrought  iron  sheets  and  the  pre* 
viously  rejected  steel  slieets  all  galvanized  with  the.  diill  .small  granular 
spangles,  while  the  spangles  on  the  good  grade  of  steel  sheeU  were  all  bright 
and  large.  The  coating  was  removed  from  sample<  representative  of  each 
lot  of  sheeU.  and  the  surface*  of  the  wrought  iron  and  poor  steel  were  found 
to  contain  a  number  of  small  lilisters,  while  th;  good  steel  Wat  without  blister*^" 

This  is  one  of  the  tesU  reported  by  C  A.  White  in  his  recently  issaed 
book.  "A  Metallurgical  Study  of  the  Steel  Base  as  Relate</  to  Galvanizing.'* 


Well-displayed  advertisement,  with  the  kind  of  "meaty"  copy  the  engineer 
likes  to  read.  A  splendid  method  has  been  worked  out  of  achieving  continuity 
in  the  company's  advertising. 
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in  his  mind,  can  be  maintained  more  surely  and  more 
powerfully  by  the  story  and  its  dramatization.  The  very 
nature  of  the  elements  of  form  suitable  for  technical  ad- 
vertising places  limitations  on  the  possibilities  of  achieving 
conscious  distinction  of  character  in  the  advertising  by 
means  of  form.  The  possibilities  of  the  story,  properly 
dramatized,  are  unlimited. 

The  Choice  of  Mediums 

The  following  are  the  principal  factors  to  be  considered 
in  making  the  choice  of  mediums.  '* Mediums''  are  any 
vehicles  that  can  effectively  convey  advertising  messages. 

/.  The  definition  of  the  group  of  prospects  to  he  reached: 

1.  Defined  by  type.  (Note:  No  ''class"  distinction  is  necessary 
in  advertising  technical  products,  because  the  assumption  can  be  made 
almost  universally  that  the  prospect  has  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
product  that  is  economical  in  operation.) 

2.  Defined  by  their  point  of  view  in  relation  to  the  product  to  be 
adveitised. 

3.  Defined  by  their  point  of  view  in  relation  to  the  service  of  the 
product. 

4.  Defined  by  the  weights  of  their  respective  influences  governing 
the  purchase  of  the  product. 

5.  Defined  territorially. 

77.  The  definition  of  the  various  mediums  in  relation  to  the  respective 
groups  of  prospects  to  he  reached: 

1.  The  sales  effectiveness  of  the  medium. 

2.  The  directness  of  the  medium  in  reaching  the  group. 

3.  The  moral  weight  of  the  medium. 

4.  The  cost  per  unit  prospect  (not  reader)  reached.  (The  entire 
cost  of  the  message  divided  by  the  total  number  of  prospects  reached.) 

Planning  Westinghouse  Advertising 

J.  C.  McQuiston,  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  says: 

"Our  advertising  in  general  is  based  on  a  plan  or  schedule  covering 
a  yearly  period,  dating  from  April  1st,  synchronising  with  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  company. 

*'To  plan  successfully  in  advance,  a  year's  advertising  work,  it  is 
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necessary  for  the  Manager  of  the  Department  of  Publicity  and  his 
assistants  to  hold  frequent  conferences  with  each  of  the  section  heads  in 
the  several  Sales  Departments.  This  procedure  is  necessary  because 
the  Department  of  Publicity,  in  its  studies  of  market  conditions,  must 
obtain  from  the  Sales  Department  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
products  for  sale  in  order  to  present  properly  our  claims  in  meeting  and 
overcoming  competition.  These  conditions  are  complex  and  often 
problematical.  To  meet  them  successfully  requires  not  only  suitable 
apparatus,  but  a  foreknowledge  of  demand,  an  understanding  of  the 
functioning  and  application  of  the  apparatus,  and  particularly  skill  in 
presenting  these  facts  and  in  capitalizing  our  research  into  marketing 
conditions,  present  and  future. 

The  Budget  and  the  Mediums. — "Consideration  is  given  to  the  amount 
of  space  required  in  technical  advertising  mediums,  number  of  cata- 
logues, etc.,  required,  and  other  advertising  helps  for  each  section.  All 
the  information  covering  the  advertising  needs  of  the  various  sections 
is  brought  together  in  the  Department  of  Publicity,  and  the  general 
advertising  budget  prepared  showing  by  departments  the  total  amount 
of  money  required  for  advertising,  and  in  detail  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  following  classifications : 

Popular  advertising — Technical  and  trade  advertising — ^Literature, 
publications,  distribution — Service  helps — Window  trimming — Diary — 
Articles  for  the  press — Exhibitions  and  conventions. 

''Such  a  budget  contemplates  not  only  the  specific  needs  in  each 
department  of  sales  but,  also,  the  broader  aspect  of  the  company — that 
of  cultivating  and  maintaining  good  will,  etc.,  for  which  purpose  in- 
stitutional advertising  is  included  in  the  program.  This  advertising 
plan  or  budget,  after  receiving  the  endorsement  of  each  of  the  Sales 
Department  heads,  is  submitted  to  the  Domestic  Sales  Committee, 
composed  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  company  and  the  sales  depart- 
mental heads,  for  approval.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  procedure  the 
more  specific  and  detailed  needs  of  the  various  branches  of  sales  are  as- 
certained, and  later,  the  institutional  features  of  the  plan  are  joined  with 
such  advertising  so  as  to  gain  for  all,  the  greatest  possible  benefit. 

The  Great  Objective. — "Among  conclusions  reached  by  studying  the 
results  of  the  investigation  of  the  Westinghouse  business,  it  has  been 
agreed  not  only  by  the  advertising  department  but  by  the  executives  of 
the  company  that  the  advertising  must  have  certain  great  objectives. 

"  It  must  have  continuity  in  form  and  appearance,  so  that  the  public 
will  realize  that  it  is  the  same  great  Westinghouse  institution  which  is 
back  of  the  advertising,  whether  it  specifically  mentions  motors,  genera- 
tors, heating  appliances,  or  any  other  product.  That  continuity  is 
obtained  by  using  the  same  design,  always  in  the  same  style  of  lettering 
and  very  prominently,  and  by  showing  the  trademark  circle  tangent 
to  a  larger  circle  in  every  advertisement. 
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"So  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  selling  of  individual  products 
it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  history,  experience  and  wide  engineering 
knowledge  of  the  company  are  extra  assurance  of  quality  and  reliability 
to  the  buyer,  no  matter  what  kind  of  product  is  advertised.  This  rep- 
resents a  fundamental  selling  and  advertising  policy  established  by  the 
experience  of  the  largest  and  most  successful,  advertised  concerns  in  the 
country  in  recent  years.  It  means  just  this — that  it  pays  larger  divi- 
dends to  sell  one  big  thing  common  to  a  line  of  products,  pointing  out  its 
relations  to  the  individual  article  under  discussion,  instead  of  advertis- 
ing separately  a  multitude  of  different  brands,  trade  names,  and  products 
— some  nationally,  some  locally,  some  in  small  space,  some  in  big,  and 
so  on. 

**It  means  that  it  pays  better  and  costs  less  to  dominate  a  few  of  the 
best  national  publications  with  large  space  and  frequent  insertions  than 
to  use  many  mediums  without  dominating  any. 

"Westinghouse  advertising  has  not  only  a  direct  selling  motive  back 
of  it,  but  also  what  may  be  termed  an  institutional  motive.  There  are 
only  a  few  institutions  in  this  country  who  can  claim  for  their  product 
that  it  is  directly  related  to  the  most  important  phases  of  human  activ- 
ity and  civilized  progress. 

"  Westinghouse  is  one  of  the  few.  Its  product  has  a  direct  relation  to 
almost  every  form  of  industry — mining,  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
transportation,  and  to  many  aspects  of  time-saving,  labor-saving,  profit, 
power,  domestic  economy,  and  so  on. 

"Therefore  while  we  prepare  and  publish  every  year  definite  adver- 
tisements on  fan  motors,  automobile  equipment,  other  small  motors, 
large  motors,  central  station  equipment,  heating  appliances,  etc.,  all 
of  these  individual  advertisements  are  part  of  a  general  plan  to  make 
the  name  Westinghouse  first  in  the  public  mind  whenever  any  aspect 
of  electricity  is  mentioned. 

What  Institutional  Advertising  Does. — "The  strongest  form  of  insti- 
tutional advertising  is  that  which  takes  as  its  subject  something  of 
genuine  interest  to  the  reader  and  then  leads  him  directly  either  to  the 
product  or  the  service  that  the  institution  has  to  sell. 

"In  the  case  of  automobile  equipment  advertising,  for  instance,  we  aire 
dealing  with  a  man  who  owns  or  expects  to  own  a  motor  car.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  impress  upon  his  mind  not  simply  how  Westinghouse 
equipment  is  made  and  why  he  ought  therefore  to  purchase  it,  which 
merely  suggests  immediate  comparison  with  competition,  but  to  secure 
his  interest  by  talking  first  about  something  which  is  right  now  in  his 
mind  and  winning  his  confidence,  making  him  understand  that  this  is 
the  great  Westinghouse  Company,  known  all  over  the  world,  which  is 
back  of  the  product,  and  thus  securing  a  good  will  which  comes  back  to 
us  when  he  buys  a  car.  \ 

"There  is  another  reason  why  we  have  given  perhaps  more  promi- 
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nence  to  automobile  equipment  advertising  than  we  would  otherwise  in 
proportion  to  its  volume  of  business.  That  is  that  we  have  a  point  of 
contact  with  an  immense  part  of  the  public  vitally  interested  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  and  through  that  interest  we  have  another  wide 
channel  through  which  to  get  across  the  idea  of  Westinghouse  leadership. 
"The  preceding  are  larger  objectives  than  merely  making  individual 
sales,  though  they  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  making  individual 
sales,  but  stimulate  them." 

A  National  Tube  Company  Campaign 

L.  F.  Hamilton,  National  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh, 

says: 

"Planning  an  advertising  campaign  is  purely  a  problem  in  selection — 
based  on  our  peculiar  needs  and  the  limits  of  our  appropriation.  Fur- 
thermore, some  concerns  with  different  problems  might  not  be  able  to 
use  the  idea  outlined  at  all.  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison.  With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  will  outline  the  campaign 
in  question. 

"In  endeavoring  to  advertise  National  pipe  we  found  that  there  were 
certain  conditions  in  the  consuming  field  which  seeemed  to  demand  fun- 
damental education  rather  than  immediate  selling  arguments. 

"Our  company  has  been  in  business  for  fifty  years  and  expects  to  be 
in  business  for  some  few  years  to  come — whence  we  are  interested  in 
making  an  intelligent  consumer.  Speaking  generally,  the  writer's  ob- 
servation has  been  that  any  manufacturer  of  a  quality  product  can 
afford  to  premise  his  advertising  policy  on  making  an  intelligent  con- 
sumer— and  then  his  sales  policy  can  be  made  such  that  he  will  secure 
his  share  of  the  business. 

"When  casting  about  for  a  method  of  "putting  across"  a  rather  com- 
plicated story  this  thought  occurred  to  us :  Why  not  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  successful  editor? 

"The  magazines  of  largest  circulation  invariably  carry  a  certain  num- 
ber of  continued  stories  and  usually  each  number  contains  a  synopsis 
of  the  previous  chapters — so  that  anybody  can  pick  up  any  number 
of  the  magazine  and  get  the  thread  of  the  story. 

*^ Continued  Story''  Style  of  Copy. — "We  did  so.  We  divided  our 
announcement  into  fifty-two  different  chapters — each  one  with  a 
heading  of  its  own — and  each  one  complete  in  itself,  but  connected  with 
all  the  others;  and  one  essential  of  the  campaign  was  that  each  announce- 
ment at  the  bottom  carried  a  reference  to  each  previous  chapter,  with 
J;h|  subject  of  each  chapter. 

"For  example,   among  the  chapter  headings  were  the  following: 
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Early  History  of  Pipe  Making;  The  Ore  and  the  Tube;  The  Bessemer 
Converter;  Spellerizing;  Materials  for  Pipe;  Pipe  Threading;  Physical 
Properties;  Bursting  Pressures;  Corrosion  of  Pipe  in  Coal  Mines;  Corro- 
sion of  Pipe  in  Hot  Water  Systems.  In  fact,  there  were  several  chap- 
ters on  durability  of  pipe  in  specific  industries. 

•'We  could  go  on  and  on  and  mention  the  various  chapters,  but  that 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  for  from  the  above  chapter  headings  I 
believe  the  reader  will  get  the  general  idea  of  the  series. 

"We  had  double  pages  in  the  Iron  Age,  and  the  Iron  Trade  Review, 
and  began. 

"From  the  above  I  think  it  will  be  clear  that  the  endeavor  was  not 
so  much  a  selling  campaign  as  an  educational  campaign.  And,  as  'the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof,'  we  naturally  were  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  whether  or  not  the  story  was  'getting  across.' 

Consumers^  Opinion  of  Copy  Invited. — "Incidental  remarks  from  dis- 
trict offices  indicated  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  reading 
of  the  series,  but  we  wanted  to  get  more  definite  evidence.  Hence  a 
letter  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  large  concerns  in  the 
steel  industry,  pipe  consumers,  etc. 

"I  might  go  on  and  quote  hundreds  of  answers  to  this  letter  but  I 
shall  give  only  the  net  results. 

"Two  facts  were  developed: 

"1.  A  very  considerable  number  of  influential  men  (chief  engineers, 
presidents,  and  managers)  had  read  these  chapters. 

"2.  A  very  large  number  were  able  to  offer  distinct  and  definite 
comment. 

"For  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  I  want  to  repeat  again  that  this 
method  of  advertising  is  not  put  forth  as  an  advertising  panacea  in  the 
technical  field — it  is  not  regarded  as  the  only  method  of  advertising,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  We  had  a  more  or  less  complicated  story  to  tell — 
and  told  it — and  we  have  definite  evidence  that  a  large  number  of  influ- 
ential people  read  it  and  were  influenced  by  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
more  technical  advertising  can  be  expected  to  do." 


A  Campaign  in  the  Technical  Magazines 

The  following  story  of  a  campaign  in  the  technical  maga- 
zmes  was  written  by  D.  J.  Reagan,  the  copy- writer  of  the 
publisher's  service  department  that  handled  the  campaign : 

"The  enlarged  campaign  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 
began  over  a  year  ago  (this  is  written  April,  1920) .  It  had  as  its  primary 
purpose,  to  establish  the  fact  that  all  of  this  company's  ten  and  more 
technical  products,  with  their  distinct  trade  names,  are  members  of  the 
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Chicago  Pneumatic  family.  The  idea  was  to  get  them  thought  of  as  a 
group — with  the  scope  of  each  more  widely  recognized.  In  other 
words,  the  job  was  to  make  each  unit  known  as  a  Chicago  Pneumatic 
product  with  its  broadest  usage  defined  to  every  possible  use  in  that 
unit's  field. 

"As  every  unit  is  technical-made  for  technical  use — the  campaign 
was  established  through  trade  and  technical  papers  because  their  readers 
are  interested  in  the  technical  program  of  these  papers — a  program  for 
technical  progress — and  because  they  represent  the  predominant  pro- 
portion of  buying  power. 

*'To  establish  the  identity  of  each  of  these  ten  and  more  products, 
both  as  to  species  and  family,  the  name  of  each  unit — such  as  Little 
Giant  Air  Drill — ^was  displayed  prominently  in  a  distinctive  type, 
always  in  conjunction  with  the  tail  piece  which  emphasized  Chicago 
Pneumatic.  The  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
family  were  also  displaj^ed  in  this  tail  piece.  Later,  when  the  family 
connection  was  found  to  be  established,  the  name  of  the  unit  advertised 
was  then  featured  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

*'The  predominant  proportions  of  space  for  copy,  heading,  type  body, 
name  and  addresses,  and  tail  piece,  were  also  established  as  other  fea- 
tures of  identity.  After  this,  photographs  showing  the  units  working 
on  the  job  were  featured.  A  special  method  of  retouching  these  photo- 
graphs gave  them  a  distinctive  character. 

"The  heading  appeared  under  the  cut — in  approximately  the  same 
position — and  was  carried  in  italics,  of  the  same  type  of  uniform  size. 

"The  type  body  has  been  run  in  two  columns  printed  in  a  special 
type  of  unique  spacing.  The  proportions  of  this  body  have  been  varied 
by  the  admission  of  small  panels  in  italics,  initial  letters,  or  initial 
thumb  nail  cuts.  Also,  where  several  products  are  used  on  the  same 
job,  cuts  of  these  have  been  displayed  with  the  product  featured. 

"Usually  the  basis  of  space  has  been  one  page,  but  never  less  than  a 
full  page.  The  cumulative  effect  of  continual  schedules  has  proved 
their  success. 

"The  papers  selected  for  their  economy  in  reaching  the  great  buying 
power  interested  in  Chicago  Pneumatic  products  have  been  used  inten- 
sively. The  schedules  include  the  right  frequency  with  invariably  a 
change  of  copy,  and  the  copy  has  aimed  to  cultivate  intensively  the 
specific  market  of  each  paper.  This  has  been  done  by  discussing  the 
efficient,  timely,  and  economical  uses  of  Chicago  Pneumatic  products. 
New  features  and  methods  have  been  reported  and  examined  and  due 
credit  given  to  the  authority  of  the  users. 

"In  part  this  campaign  has  had  to  be  educational — at  first  to  estab- 
lish the  identity  of  Chicago  Pneumatic  products — and  always  to  demon- 
strate the  dependability  and  economy  of  a  given  Chicago  Pneumatic 
product  under  actual  working  conditions.     It  has  sought  to  stimulate  the 
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salesman,  to  suggest  to  prospective  users  the  fitness  of  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic to  fulfill  their  requirements,  and  to  remind  present  operators  of 
the  engineering  service  that  is  ready  at  all  times  to  meet  their  problems 
and  emergencies. 

**The  keynote  has  been  the  ideal  of  dependability  built  into  Chicago 
Pneumatic  products  and  demonstrated  in  performance  and  in  sales  and 
service.  It  has  remained  for  this  campaign  to  establish  among  those 
interested  in  Chicago  Pneumatic  products  that  they  can  inevitably 
"depend  upon  that  name"  whether  stamped  on  the  largest  C-P  air 
compressor  or  the  smallest  Midget-Drill." 


The  Salesman's  Campaign 

It  has  been  said  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  this  book  that 
it  has  become  rather  a  habit  to  think  of  ^'advertising''  as 
the  advertising  that  is  done  in  the  magazines.  This  habit 
of  thought  causes  a  neglect  of  the  many  little  things  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  the  printed  word  to 
help  the  sales  engineer  increase  his  sales.  The  sales  docu- 
ments may  be  so  intimately  a  part  of  the  engineer's  sales 
cultivation  work  that  some  question  justly  might  be  raised 
as  to  whether  these  are  really  advertising.  However,  these 
sales  auxiliaries  can  be  made  so  very  effective  that  the  risk 
of  having  a  discussion  of  them  here  called  out  of  place  is 
worth  taking. 

These  advertising  helps  for  the  use  of  the  sales  engineer 
in  his  territory  or  in  the  sale  of  the  product  to  some  partic- 
ular application  really  must  be  conceived  by  the  engineer 
himself.  But  the  advertising  department  can  help  him  by 
building  the  messages  and  having  them  set  into  prints  by 
supplying  him  with  the  necessary  illustrations  for  his 
prospectuses,  by  getting  out  special  cards  and  announce- 
ments for  him,  by  co-operating  with  him  and  backing  him 
up. 

An  Example  of  a  Local  Campaign, — As  an  example  of  a 
sales  engineer's  methods  in  fitting  advertising  into  his 
sales  work  there  is  told  in  the  following  paragraphs  the 
story  of  his  complete  campaign.  He  was  sent  into  the 
Pittsburgh  territory  by  a  manufacturer  of   anti-friction 
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bearings  to  develop  in  that  territory  the  sales  of  the  bear- 
ings for  industrial  applications.  The  territory  had  never 
been  worked  consistently  before  he  took  up  the  work  there. 
He  had  to  plan  his  campaign  from  the  ground  up. 

In  tackling  the  work  in  the  Pittsburgh  territory  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  several  factors.  First  he  made  an 
analysis  of  the  territory;  the  potential  business;  the  suit- 
ability of  his  specialty  to  the  prospects  in  the  territory.  To 
make  this  analysis  it  was  necessary  that  he  call  on  as 
many  prospects  as  possible.  While  making  these  calls 
he  was  gaining  an  accurate  idea  of  conditions,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  working  up  an  accurate  mailing  list. 

After  several  months  of  this  analysis  work  it  was 
evident  that  the  greatest  amount  of  business  was  to  be 
secured  from  the  steel  mills.  In  this  industry  the  one  im- 
portant problem  is  the  transportation  of  the  steel.  From 
the  time  that  the  iron  leaves  the  furnace  until  it  is  shipped 
as  steel,  it  is  moved  around  the  plant  in  various  ways. 
Naturally,  bearings  play  an  important  part  in  this  trans- 
portation. On  account  of  the  very  severe  duty  obtaining 
in  the  average  plant,  plain  bearings  were  used  almost  ex- 
clusively. Anti-friction  bearings  never  had  been  given 
much  thought  because  it  never  had  been  proved  that  they 
had  the  one  important  feature — reliability. 

In  making  his  analysis,  the  engineer  had  uncovered 
a  few  applications  of  his  bearing  that  apparently  were  un- 
known to  his  company.  Having  investigated  the  results 
secured,  he  was  in  a  position  to  judge  the  future  of  his 
bearing  business.  He  also  was  conversant  with  all  of  the 
conditions  to  be  met.  At  the  start,  the  entire  industry 
was  new  to  him  so  far  as  the  various  processes  were  con- 
cerned. Before  starting  his  investigation  he  had  spent 
several  days  at  the  library  reading  about  the  making  of 
steel  and  about  the  particular  plants  in  his  territory. 

The  Steel  Mill  Engineer. — In  order  to  show  the  reasons 
for  the  particular  treatment  of  the  prospect,  it  will  be  best 
to  cover  in  a  general  way  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
average  steel  mill  executive  or  engineer.     If  he  is  not  a 
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graduate  engineer  he  is  at  least  the  equal  so  far  as  engineer- 
ing ability  is  concerned.  His  work  is  always  connected 
with  his  own  activities;  he  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
commercialize  his  ideas  to  the  point  where  he  might  employ 
some  poor  engineering.  This  feature  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  only  sound  engineering  is  applied  in  his  work. 
He  does  not  take  chances  with  his  own  tools  and 
equipment. 

The  work  develops  a  very  broad-minded  class  of  men. 
They  meet  you  half-way  every  time.  They  are  always 
glad  to  discuss  improvements  and  accept  all  those  that 
fit  into  their  problem.  A  competitor  is  generally  welcome  at 
all  plants.  Before  a  new  mill  is  built,  a  visit  is  usually 
made  by  the  engineers  of  the  new  mill  to  other  plants  to 
secure  the  latest  ideas  on  design.  At  one  time  the  sales 
engineer's  company  was  making  a  test  on  some  ingot  cars 
at  a  steel  plant  and  in  order  to  bring  this  test  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  mills  it  was  decided  to  make  it  a  public  demon- 
stration, if  permission  could  be  secured.  This  was  gladly 
granted  by  the  steel  plant  officials  because  they  regarded 
the  work  that  the  sales  engineer  was  doing  as  being  worthy 
of  steel  men  generally. 

The  steel  mill  engineer  deals  with  facts.  He  reasons  in 
terms  of  increased  tonnage  or  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  per 
ton  of  steel.  If  the  product  fits  into  the  solution  of  his 
problems  the  sales  engineer  will  be  granted  an  audience. 

To  meet  such  men  it  was  necessary  that  the  sales  engi- 
neer be  fully  informed  about  the  application  of  his  product 
to  steel  mill  equipment.  It  was  necessary  that  he  sell 
himself  as  an  engineer.  To  do  this  he  met  as  many  of  the 
steel  mill  engineers  as  possible  and  talked  engineering 
design  with  them.  He  wanted  to  build  up  confidence  so 
that  he  could  work  effectively  later. 

After  placing  himself  in  a  position  to  do  more  direct  sales 
work,  it  was  necessary  that  he  investigate  each  individual 
plant  so  that  his  recommendations  could  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  personal  report  to  the  particular  company.  These 
reports  were  worked  up  in  the  form  of  prospectuses. 
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The  Advertising  and  Its  Results. — The  sales  engineer 
put  his  whole  heart  into  the  preparation  of  the  prospectus. 
First,  he  supplied  himself  with  the  complete,  detailed, 
accurate,  engineering  data  bearing  on  the  particular  appli- 
cation. The  recommendation  was  carefully  written  and 
thoroughly  illustrated.  He  arranged  a  logical  presenta- 
tion of  the  case.  Then  he  enlisted  the  assistance  of  the 
advertising  department  in  giving  the  prospectus  an  attrac- 
tive, dignified  form  and  appearance. 

A  letter  always  accompanied  the  prospectus  and  was  so 
worded  as  to  cause  the  prospectus  to  be  read. 

As  suggested,  the  prospectus  usually  followed  previous 
calls.  The  prospectus  was  sent  when  it  was  expected  it 
could  accomplish  the  desired  result.  Interest  should  be 
evident  before  such  a  prospectus  is  sent.  Further,  it  must 
be  followed  by  calls  and  subsequent  letters. 

About  the  time  that  the  engineer  reached  the  point  where 
he  was  sending  out  quite  a  number  of  prospectuses,  his 
company  started  an  advertising  campaign  in  the  technical 
magazines.  This  advertising  was  designed  to  fit  right 
into  his  work.  It  showed  that  his  company  was  behind 
him  in  the  work.  The  advertising  copy  was  selling  copy 
and  was  the  same  story  that  he  had  been  telling.  Thus 
he  was  backed  up  in  an  engineering  sense. 

Gradually  he  started  to  secure  some  business.  Every 
time  that  one  plant  placed  an  order  it  gave  him  an  excellent 
chance  to  go  the  rounds  and  inform  the  rest  of  this  move. 
They  were  all  interested  in  anything  that  was  new  in 
other  plants.  Possibly  he  could  get  them  to  make  a  similar 
move.  In  this  way,  he  was  able  to  secure  some  very 
large  jobs.  Finally,  the  bearing  was  practically  standard 
equipment. 

While  working  with  the  prospectus  and  between  calls, 
he  made  use  of  post-cards  and  special  letters.  These  post- 
cards were  made  up  to  show  equipment  that  was  provided 
with  bearings.  Since  he  was  on  a  cordial  basis  with  his 
prospects  he  was  able  to  send  these  cards  as  ''examples  of 
first  class  equipment''.     The  message  was  always  personal. 
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The  letters  that  were  sent  out  always  included  some 
operating  data  that  were  of  interest  to  the  prospect.  These 
letters  were  worded  to  show  that  the  sales  engineer  had 
thought  of  the  prospect  in  connection  with  these  data. 
There  was  always  a  little  selling  in  this  letter  but  it  was 
not  very  evident. 

Letters  and  cards  were  not  sent  unless  the  engineer  had 
some  information  to  give  the  prospect.  In  a  like  manner, 
whenever  he  called  he  tried  to  be  of  some  service.  He 
tried  especially  to  leave  with  the  prospect  some  informa- 
tion about  the  appHcation  of  his  product  in  another  plant. 

The  sales  engineer's  territory  was  placed  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis,  so  far  as  individual  advertising  was  con- 
cerned. All  correspondence  was  handled  by  or  through 
him  and  all  mailing  lists  were  carefully  followed  up  by  him 
for  changes  of  positions  or  titles. 

The  technical  magazines  were  used  to  show  the  steel 
mill  men  that  the  manufacturer  stood  back  of  his  product 
and  back  of  his  sales  engineer.  But  a  complete,  continu- 
ous advertising  campaign  was  run  under  the  direction  of  the 
sales  engineer  in  his  territory.  The  campaign  expressed 
itself  in  the  form  of  prospectuses,  letter-reports,  letters  of 
suggestions,  blue-prints  covering  details  of  applications, 
photographs,  results  of  tests,  and  post-cards. 

Co-operative  Advertising  Campaigns 

There  are  several  kinds  of  co-operative  advertising  cam- 
paigns.    Some  of  them  are : 

1.  Manufacturers  in  an  association  co-operate  in  running 
general  advertising  campaigns  to  educate  their  buying 
public  along  whatever  lines  may  be  necessary  at  the  time. 

2.  Several  manufacturers  who  manufacture  products 
that  are  standardized  in  some  fields  but  specialties  in 
others  co-operate  in  carrying  on  educational  advertising 
campaigns  in  the  fields  in  which  the  products  are  specialties. 

3.  A  manufacturer  supplies  an  important  product  to 
other  manufacturers  who  use  this  product  as  a  part  or 
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accessory  in  making  their  own  equipment.  The  manu- 
facturer of  the  part  arranges  with  the  manufacturers  of  the 
equipment  to  execute  co-operative  advertising  campaigns 
featuring  the  advantages  gained  by  the  equipment  because 
of  the  use  of  the  part. 

4.  Manufacturers  who  make  products  of  the  same  gen- 
eral characteristics  are  sometimes  divided  into  two  or 
three  camps  because  of  the  materials  used  in  making  the 
products.  For  instance,  there  are  the  cast-iron  pipe 
people,  and  the  steel  pipe  people;  there  are  the  leather,  the 
rubber,  and  the  canvas  belt  people.  The  manufacturers 
in  one  camp  get  together  to  advertise  the  advantages  of 
the  product  as  made  with  the  material  they  use. 

The  Dealer's  Campaign 

The  dealer  in  machinery,  mill  supplies,  heavy  hardware, 
power  transmission  equipment  should  plan  his  campaigns 
with  the  following  points  in  mind: 

1.  The  manufacturers  who  supply  him  equipment  for  re-sale  are 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  him  in  developing  maximum  sales  in  his 
territory. 

2.  The  manufacturers  are  glad  to  supply  any  advertising  material 
that  is  to  be  used  economically. 

3.  The  dealer  should  have  in  his  office  a  correct,  up-to-date  list  of  all 
the  prospects  in  his  territory  for  each  product  he  sells.  This  list  should 
include  the  names,  initials,  and  titles  of  all  the  buying  powers  of  each 
prospect. 

4.  The  dealer  should  secure  the  assistance  of  the  manufacturer  of 
each  line  he  handles  in  planning  a  campaign  of  direct  mail  pieces  ad- 
dressed to  the  group  of  prospects  for  this  line  in  the  territory. 

5.  Several  such  campaigns  can  be  planned  about  the  same  time,  and 
the  mailings  of  the  pieces  can  be  timed  so  as  to  establish  correct 
intervals. 

6.  Attention  to  details;  good  lists;  interesting  and  instructive  cards, 
folders,  booklets,  broadsides;  correct  intervals  for  mailing;  all  these 
things  are  necessary  to  get  the  best  results  from  direct  mail  advertising. 
The  dealer  who  takes  these  up  seriously  and  follows  them  through  will 
reap  a  handsome  reward  in  the  form  of  increased  volume. 

7.  Direct  mail  is  the  most  dependable  form  of  advertising  for  the 
dealer.    However,  in  some  cases,  special  campaigns  may  require  local 
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newspaper  advertising,  the  use  of  bill-boards  favorably  located,  or  other 
means  of  obtaining  publicity. 

Localized  Campaigns 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  economical  for  a  manufacturer 
to  run  intensive,  localized  campaigns.  For  instance,  the 
manufacturer  who  makes  a  product  that  is  sold  largely 
to  a  market  made  up  of  anthracite  mine  operators  has  a 
localized  market,  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  advertising  problem  can  be  solved  for  that  region  by 
the  application  of  the  advertising  methods  most  suitable 
to  a  localized  territory.  A  study  of  the  prospects  in  the 
region  probably  would  develop,  as  the  best  means  of  adver- 
tising, the  use  of  high-grade  direct  mail  pieces,  the  use 
of  newspapers  and  bill-boards  in  a  limited  way,  and  the 
use  of  the  technical  magazine  read  most  generally  by  the 
executives  of  the  anthracite  mines. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  TECHNICAL  AND  TRADE  MAGAZINES 

The  schedule — The  amount  of  space — Changing  the  copy — Judging 
the  magazine  from  the  editorial  pages — Westinghouse  advertising  in 
technical  and  trade  magazines — Engineering  societies'  magazines — 
Advantages  of  technical  magazines  as  advertising  mediums — 
Negatives — Comparison  of  technical  and  popular  magazine 
advertisements. 

The  Schedule 

It  goes  without  saying  that  whatever  advertisements 
appear  in  the  magazines  should  arrive  there  as  a  result  of  a 
carefully  planned  campaign,  of  which  the  appearance  of  the 
advertisements  in  the  magazines  is  just  a  part.  The  in- 
stantaneous writing  of  an  advertisement  to  get  it  into  the 
magazine  just  ahead  of  a  closing  date  is  very  likely  to  be 
sinfully  wasteful. 

The  advertisements  should  be  planned  to  fit  in  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  complete  campaign  and  they  should 
be  worked  out  as  a  series.  Once  the  general  outline  is  laid 
down  covering  the  sales  ideas  that  are  to  be  published,  then 
steps  can  be  taken  to  secure  sufficient  advertising  ammuni- 
tion to  provide  selling  power  for  the  series.  With  these  sales 
ideas,  the  advertising  ammunition,  the  necessary  illustra- 
tions, and  the  data  at  hand,  the  building  of  the  individ- 
ual advertisements  can  be  begun.  Of  course  the  treatment 
of  the  presentation  of  the  message,  the  illustrations,  the 
copy  will  be  varied  to  harmonize  with  the  character  of 
every  one  of  the  publications  in  which  the  advertising  is  to 
appear. 

The  dates  on  which  the  advertisements  appear  in  the 
various  magazines  should  be  based  on  a  carefully  made 
schedule.     This  schedule  must  recognize: 
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1.  The  relations  of  the  time  of  appearance  of  any  one 
advertisement  in  any  one  magazine  to  the  dates  of  appear- 
ances of  other  advertisements  in  other  magazines. 

2.  The  relations  of  the  various  dates  to  one  another. 

3.  All  of  the  time  elements  of  the  complete  campaign. 

The  Amount  of  Space 

The  amount  of  space  to  take  in  the  technical  and  trade 
magazines  varies  in  relation  to  the  advertiser's  pocket-book 
and  to  the  objects  to  be  accomplished.  If  the  advertiser 
has  plenty  of  capital  available  for  advertising  there  is  not 
great  danger  of  being  extravagant  in  the  use  of  space, 
because  the  cost  per  unit  of  space  is  comparatively  low. 
What  real  extravagances  in  the  use  of  space  by  large  manu- 
facturers exist  in  practice  are  due  to  the  unintelligent  use 
of  the  space. 

If  the  magazine  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a  directory  by  the 
advertiser  who  wishes  to  have  his  name  and  products 
listed  there  for  the  possible  reference  of  buyers,  then  as 
much  can  be  accomplished  for  this  purpose  in  a  quarter- 
page  or  half-page  as  in  larger  space.  The  small  advertiser 
who  can  afford  only  a  few  inches  of  space,  of  course,  can 
count  on  the  full  benefit  of  the  directory  value  of  the  maga- 
zine. And  a  small  space  intelligently  used,  even  can  have 
considerable  selling  power. 

The  small  space  that  is  used  intelligently  will  have  more 
sales  power  than  the  large  space  that  has  a  neutral  tone — at 
least  the  small  space  will  be  much  more  economical.  How- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  space  is  an  important  element  in 
the  sales  force  of  an  advertisement,  and  this  force  can  be 
accelerated  so  greatly  by  increasing  the  space  that  it  pays 
to  take  plenty  of  space  in  these  publications,  assuming  all 
the  other  elements  have  been  arranged  on  an  economical 
basis. 

The  Big  Drive, — ^Advertisers  seemingly  are  not  conscious 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  large  units  of  space  in  the 
technical  or  trade  magazines  as  a  means  of  dominating 
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their  markets.  The  '^big  story''  can  be  ''put* oyer ?''Vej^' 
effectively  by  the  use  of  several  pages  per  magazine  per 
issue.  Putting  the  pages  in  attractive  colors,  of  course, 
increases  the  power  of  the  ''smash''.  The  technical  and 
trade  magazines  offer  a  great  advantage  to  the  advertiser 
contemplating  a  ''dominating"  campaign.  He  not  only 
can  insure  that  all  of  the  readers  of  the  magazines  will  see 
his  spreads  in  color,  but  he  can  suit  the  treatment  of  each 
advertisement  to  the  publication  in  which  it  appears. 
Thus  he  can  combine  the  force  of  his  mass,  which  accomp- 
lishes publicity,  with  the  directness  of  his  appeal,  which 
accomplishes  sales. 

Changing  The  Copy 

The  advertiser  who  is  trying  actually  to  sell  his  product 
by  means  of  his  advertising  will  see  to  it  that  his  adver- 
tisements are  changed  with  each  issue  of  the  publication. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  advertisement  that 
has  proved  its  right  for  a  second  or  third  appearance  by 
positive  results  obtained.  It  is  as  wasteful  to  change  an 
advertisement  just  for  the  sake  of  changing  it,  as  it  is  to 
run  one  advertisement  indefinitely.  But,  let  it  be  repeated, 
the  only  justification  for  a  second  or  third  insertion  is  that 
of  proved  results.  Thus,  a  manufacturer  might  wish  to 
obtain  through  advertising,  a  wide  distribution  of  a  cata- 
logue. If  the  first  appearance  of  the  advertisement  pro- 
duced results  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  a  second  insertion 
will  also  produce  results,  for  the  reason  that,  of  a  given 
issue,  all  readers  do  not  see  all  advertisements.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  good  advertising  to  continue  such  an 
advertisement  until  it  ceased  to  pull  well,  or  until  the 
advertiser  thought  that  the  catalogue  had  obtained  a  suffi- 
ciently wide  distribution.  The  great  temptation  with 
many  advertisers,  however,  is  to  repeat  the  same  adver- 
tisement, not  because  of  the  tangible  results  obtained  but 
rather  because  of  what  charitably  may  be  called  "inertia". 
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''•••Jtoginxj  the  Magazine  from  the  Editorial  Pages 

Well  Defined  Groups, — Every  technical  advertisement 
should  be  addressed  to  a  well  defined  group  of  buyers. 
The  solution  of  the  specialized  problems  of  the  buyers  in 
this  group  is  essentially  the  basis  for  the  editorial  contents 
of  the  particular  paper.  Consequently,  if  an  advertiser 
will  really  sense  the  editorial  purpose  of  the  paper,  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  if  the  editor  of  the  paper  has  really 
sensed  the  problems  of  his  industry,  the  advertiser  will 
find  the  right  way  to  reach  the  readers  of  that  publication 
by  studying  intensively  just  what  the  editor  does  to  reach 
them. 

In  the  past,  advertisers  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon 
technical  and  industrial  and  business  papers  as  a  whole  as 
"trade  papers^ \  They  have  lumped  all  sorts  of  papers 
under  this  general  heading,  and  have  not  realized  that  in 
the  field  of  technical  journalism  there  are  cleaner-cut 
lines  of  editorial  appeal  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
class  of  publishing. 

What  the  average  advertiser  has  often  called  the  "trade 
papers''  may  be  classified  first  into  two  broad  groups: 

(1)  papers  for  direct  buyers  or  recommenders  of  equipment 
or  products,  who  really  are  a  final  consumer  group;  and, 

(2)  papers  for  middle-men,  having  to  do  more  concretely 
with  "trade",  as  it  relates  to  buying  and  selling. 

The  American  Machinist,  for  example,  is  a  paper  belong- 
ing directly  in  the  consumer  group.  It  is  not  a  trade 
paper,  in  the  correct  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used. 
Electrical  Merchandising,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  example 
of  a  trade  paper.  A  considerable  amount  of  money  is 
mis-spent  by  the  unintelligent  use  of  mediums  without  a 
clear  conception  of  their  editorial  functions  and  purposes. 
The  shrewd  advertiser  who  first  classifies  papers  broadly 
into  these  two  groups,  and  then  goes  further  to  find  the 
editorial  appeal  of  these  papers  in  the  particular  group, 
will  insure  the  directness  of  the  appeal  of  his  advertisements 
in  these  papers. 
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The  Editorial  Appeal, — Take  the  consumer  field  of 
business  papers,  for  example,  and  analyse  it  a  little  more 
fundamentally  from  the  editorial  appeal  of  the  papers,  and 
the  opportunity  for  direct  copy  to  certain  groups  will  be 
evident.  The  editor  of  a  class  journal  in  the  consumer  field 
may  be  editing  his  paper  for  the  business  men  of  that 
field,  for  the  engineers  in  that  field,  or  for  the  common 
motives  that  bind  that  field  together  and  make  it  an 
industry. 

If  the  editor  is  directing  his  paper  to  the  management 
field  of  industry,  he  will  take  up  the  problems  of  the  field 
from  the  point  of  view  of  increasing  out-put,  or  reducing 
costs,  or  improving  the  product,  or  increasing  the  profits. 
In  other  words,  he  will  interpret  the  problems  of  the  field 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  reads  his  paper. 
He  will  select  from  the  field  material  that  helps  his  reader, 
the  manager,  increase  his  profits  or  reduce  his  costs,  or 
handle  labor  more  effectively. 

Harmonized  Copy  Appeals, — In  this  editorial  motive  is 
to  be  found  a  copy  appeal  for  a  certain  group  of  papers,  and 
advertising  copy  instead  of  being  purely  descriptive  of  the 
product  can  best  be  written  for  that  paper  by  getting  into 
it  the  same  motive  that  guides  the  editor  in  his  selection. 
An  industrial  crane  advertisement,  for  example,  may  be 
written  to  show  the  technical  features  of  the  crane,  or 
the  general  advantages  of  that  piece  of  equipment,  and  it 
may  command  the  attention  of  the  reader  of  the  technical 
journal.  But  if  that  journal  has  a  management  appeal, 
the  copy  will  sing  the  same  story  as  the  editorial  pages,  if 
the  copy  writer,  instead  of  talking  about  cranes,  will  talk 
about  reducing  the  cost  of  handling  material  in  a  plant,  and 
arrest  at  once  the  attention  of  the  manager  who  is  face 
to  face  with  just  that  problem. 

Take  another  example  to  show  how  the  study  of  the 
editorial  pages  and  an  understanding  of  the  editorial 
purpose  of  the  paper  will  help  in  judging  the  value  of  a 
medium,  and,  what  is  more  important,  insure  intelligent 
use    of    that    medium.     A    manufacturer    of    mechanical 
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stokers  may  advertise  in  Power,  in  the  Electrical  World,  or 
in  the  Electric  Railway  Journal,  Power  is  read  by  men  in 
responsible  charge  of  power  plants,  and  engine  and  boiler 
rooms  wherever  power  is  used  in  industry.  The  editor  is 
interested  broadly  in  the  problem  of  making  power  plants 
efficient,  and  his  primary  appeal  is  to  the  men  directly 
responsible  for  power  plant  efficiency.  He  deals  with  the 
technical  problems  of  that  efficiency,  the  buying,  handling, 
and  storing  of  coal,  the  best  ways  to  fire  coal,  and  so  on. 
Copy  on  stokers  that  tells  how  stokers  increase  boiler 
efficiency,  how  they  can  be  handled  and  operated  in  power 
plants,  is  effective  copy  for  Power. 

Electrical  World  also  has  to  do  with  the  problems  of 
power  generation,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lighting 
company  or  central  station.  The  lighting  company  mana- 
gers and  engineers  who  read  Electrical  World  read  it  as 
manufacturers  of  power  interested  not  alone  in  the  prob- 
lems of  power  plant  economy,  but  also  in  the  relation  of 
the  cost  of  power  to  the  problem  of  selling  power  and  utiliz- 
ing it  to  get  the  best  service.  In  the  central  station,  the 
peak  load  on  the  power  plant  comes  at  evening,  in  most 
cases  just  as  the  night  lighting  load  comes  on  the  lines. 
The  editorial  section  of  Electrical  World  will  have  articles 
on  how  stokers  meet  these  conditions  in  a  plant.  If  a 
stoker  manufacturer  will  tell  how  his  particular  stoker  meets 
such  conditions  he  will  have  used  a  kind  of  copy  that  has 
an  immediate  appeal  to  the  manager  of  the  plant,  and  that 
is  in  tune  with  the  general  editorial  appeal  of  the  paper  in 
this  particular  field. 

Similarly,  the  problem  of  power  supply  in  another  special- 
ized field,  that  of  the  electric  railway,  may  be  treated  in  the 
Electric  Railway  Journal.  The  relation  of  the  power  cost 
to  the  operating  cost  of  the  railway  is  a  subject  in  which 
the  readers  and  editors  of  the  Electric  Railway  Journal  are 
iutensely  interested.  The  advertiser  will  register  if  he 
makes  his  appeal  to  the  same  readers  by  telling  them  how 
his  stoker  may  help  reduce  the  operating  costs  of  the  elec- 
tric railway. 
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The  Editor^ s  Leadership. — It  is  not  generally  recognized 
how  the  editors  of  trade  papers  are  moulding  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  trade  conditions  of  an  industry,  and  how  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  advertising  help  get  something  done 
in  a  very  real  v/ay.  The  editor  of  the  trade  paper  is  the 
natural  third  party  in  promoting  trade  reforms  in  an  in- 
dustry. Buyer  and  seller  in  a  retail  or  re-sale  field  have 
natural  differences  in  viewpoint.  The  buyer  may  not 
and  cannot  take  one  hundred  per  cent,  the  seller's  point  of 
view,  and  vice  versa.  Accordingly,  the  editor  often  has 
the  opportunity  for  leadership  by  showing  them  their 
common  relation  to  the  final  consumer  and  pointing  out  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  co-operation,  and  not  by  com- 
petition, or  by  the  more  fundamental  consideration  of  the 
individual  benefits  to  come  from  the  final  consumer  by 
better  trade  practice.  The  advertiser  often  may  judge 
the  strength  of  a  trade  medium  by  its  success  in  helping  to 
accomplish  these  reforms.  The  trade  paper,  with  its  paid 
staff  of  trained  men  in  touch  with  all  branches  of  the  indus- 
try, usually  can  carry  out  more  consistently  and  more 
intelligently  what  may  be  called  a  trade  propaganda  with- 
in the  industry  than  can  an  association,  because  once  its 
sincerity  of  purpose  is  recognized  and  its  independence  of 
thought  established,  it  is  obviously  the  vehicle  for  putting 
the  forces  of  publicity  behind  a  movement  for  good. 

This  relation  between  trade  paper  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  field  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Electrical 
Merchandising.  A  few  months  before  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  the  War  Industries  Board  decided  that  manufactur- 
ers could  no  longer  make  and  sell  certain  classes  of  elec- 
trical devices  and  appliances.  Immediately,  the  editors 
of  Electrical  Merchandising  saw  in  this  the  opportunity  for 
leadership,  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible  the  sales  organiza- 
tions of  the  industry  at  a  time  when  nothing  could  be  sold. 
The  paper  turned  itself  into  a  medium  for  telling  the  trade 
how  to  carry  out  in  detail  the  mandates  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  and  showed  in  practical  ways  what  could 
be  done  locally  to  hold  trade,  what  could  be  done  with 
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immediate  stocks  on  hand,  and  so  on.  The  advertisers, 
takiQg  the  cue  from  this  appeal,  showed  iq  detail  what 
stocks  were  available  in  certain  lines,  how  they  could  be 
sold,  what  stocks  or  repair  parts  were  available  for  mak- 
ing the  alterations,  and  so  on,  with  the  result  that  very 
quickly  the  iadustry  was  put  on  a  war-time  basis  without 
greatly  disturbing  the  general  sales  conditions. 

It  is  the  editor's  function  to  make  his  iadustry  conscious 
of  new  problems,  to  lead  it  in  the  development  of  better 
methods  and  better  practice.  The  value  and  strength  of  a 
journal  as  an  advertising  medium  may  often  be  judged  by 
its  relation  to  its  field  in  this  respect. 

The  Dramatic  Mass  Appeal. — There  is  one  class  of  papers 
that  includes  essentially  papers  of  the  industry,  specialized 
as  to  field,  but  not  specialized  as  to  the  class  of  men  reading 
them.  The  relations  between  the  engineer,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  jobber,  and  the  dealer  in  certain  industries  are 
so  homogeneous  that  these  men  are  all  interested  in  cer- 
tain broad  problems  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

As  a  consequence  thinking  men  of  all  groups  look  to  some 
one  paper  as  a  place  for  the  discussion  of  the  common  prob- 
lems of  the  industry.  In  a  paper  of  this  class,  it  is  often 
possible  to  arouse  an  industry  to  action  by  the  same  dram- 
atic appeal  that  the  editors  use  in  getting  the  attention  of 
all  these  different  readers.  For  example,  in  the  electrical 
industry  the  development  of  our  natural  water  powers  is 
a  subject  of  common  interest  to  all  the  men  in  the  industry, 
whether  they  have  to  do  with  the  financial,  engineering, 
manufacturing  or  the  trade  branches.  Moreover,  in  this- 
industry  the  lighting  company  that  suppHes  power  for  the 
operation  of  electrical  devices,  in  a  unique  way  has  rela- 
tions to  all  these  other  branches  of  the  industry.  The  edi- 
tors of  a  journal  Hke  the  Electrical  World  consequently  talk 
to  the  thinking  men  of  the  whole  industry. 

The  advertisers  in  the  same  way  may  talk  to  them,  pro- 
viding they  sense  the  problem  in  this  broad  way  and  make 
their  appeal  to  the  common  thinking  of  the  industry. 
This  opportunity  to  arouse  an  industry  to  action  by  drama- 
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tic  appeal  is  something  to  which  attention  has  only  recently 
been  called  by  the  technical  advertiser.  As  a  practical 
matter  this  often  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  liberal 
space  or  colored  inserts.  Such  advertisements  really  can 
be  made  cross  sections  of  the  advertiser's  relation  to  certain 
of  these  great  problems  of  industry,  and  as  a  consequence 
can  be  written  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  editorial  pages. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Electrical  World  there  appeared 
a  series  of  advertisements  by  many  manufacturers  planned 
designedly  to  arouse  the  industry  to  action  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  powers.  This  series  of  advertising  was 
essentially  a  follow-up  on  the  broad  interpretation  of  this 
problem  to  the  industry  itself.  The  idea  gained  force  not 
alone  because  it  presented  the  thought  in  large  space,  but 
because  it  emphasized  in  a  dramatic  way  a  fundamental 
idea  in  water  power  development  and  aroused  the  thinking 
men  of  the  industry  to  their  opportunities  in  this  respect. 

In  the  same  way  a  journal  like  the  Engineering  News- 
Record  has  a  tremendous  editorial  influence  upon  the 
highway  program  of  the  nation.  The  opportunity  for 
crystallizing  a  constructive  program  of  highway  develop- 
ment exists  in  the  advertising,  as  well  as  the  editorial  pages. 
The  idea  may  be  developed  dramatically  by  any  advertiser 
who  sees  this  broad  opportunity,  and  uses  four,  six,  or 
eight  pages  of  space  to  dominate  and  force  the  idea  home. 

The  Editor  a  Salesman  of  Ideas. — Judging  an  advertising 
medium  from  its  editorial  pages,  in  short,  means  not  only 
that  the  advertiser  may  classify  the  mediums  in  his  field  so 
that  he  will  use  these  intelligently,  but  it  means  also  study- 
ing the  editorial  pages  from  the  point  of  view  of  finding  in 
them  the  wave  of  appeal  to  the  readers  of  his  copy.  The 
editor  of  any  worth-while  business  publication  is  a  sales- 
man of  ideas.  The  advertiser  does  not  buy  white  space 
merely,  but  the  editor's  interpretation  of  the  needs  and 
desires  of  a  group  of  readers  which  has  given  that  paper 
individuality  and  makes  its  circulation  distinct  from  that  of 
another  paper.  Once  the  advertiser  visualizes  the  tech- 
nical journals  in  this  light,  he  will  consciously  use  them  in- 
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telligently  as  a  part  of  his  sales  program.  The  editorial 
pages  of  the  technical  magazine  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  multi-page  advertisement  to  the  readers,  urging  them 
to  better  methods,  to  improved  quality,  to  better  under- 
standing of  their  industries,  to  greater  profits.  The  ad- 
vertising section  may  be  considered  as  a  multi-page  coupon, 
each  page  of  which  is  signed  by  an  advertiser,  who  tells 
how  his  particular  product  answers  the  problems  whose 
general  solution  have  been  suggested  in  the  editorial  pages. 

Westinghouse  Advertising  in  Technical 
AND  Trade  Magazines 

Of  the  technical  and  trade  magazine  advertising  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  C. 
McQuiston  says: 

''Considering  the  very  extensive  range  of  electrical  products  that  our 
company  manufactures  and  markets,  including  many  specific  classifica- 
tions and  still  more  subdivisions,  each  designed  for  certain  applications 
to  numerous  industries  and  human  needs,  it  can  be  perceived  readily 
that  our  advertisements,  to  reach  all  possible  buyers,  must  find  place 
in  a  great  many  and  a  great  variety  of  technical  and  trade  journals. 
Of  mediums  of  this  class  alone,  we  advertise  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  more. 

"The  fundamental  principles  underlying  our  entire  advertising  prac- 
tice are  essentially  the  same,  but  the  forms  or  methods  of  presentation 
and  the  mediums  employed,  naturally  must  conform  to  the  specific 
nature  of  the  individual  products  and  the  various  types  of  users.  The 
appeals  must  be  made  to  excite  the  particular  interest  of  many  classes 
of  buyers  and  many  types  of  each  class,  such  as  resale  manufacturers, 
jobbers,  dealers,  contractors,  and  the  multitude  of  users  of  each  type 
in  each  classification.  The  selling  points  themselves  and  the  nature  and 
avenues  of  presentation  thus  present  a  wide  variety:  e.g.,  the  appeal  on 
the  feature  of  a  quick  turn-over  would  count  strongly  with  the  dealer, 
but  would  not  interest  the  user,  who  could  more  readily  appreciate  the 
elements  of  simplicity  of  construction^  durability  and  low  maintenance 
cost. 

"In  a  general  way  we  desire  so  to  impress  the  salesman  with  the 
necessity  and  value  to  him  of  advertising  that  he  may  perceive,  with 
some  vividness,  its  relation  to  personal  salesmanship.  The  two  form 
a  close  tie-up  system  of  marketing. 
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"The  following  considerations  underlying  all  advertising  methods,  as 
outlined  by  one  of  the  Sectional  Heads  in  the  Supply  Department  is 
indicative  of  the  processes  employed  by  most  of  the  other  departments 
and  sections. 

Apparatus  on  Which  a  Technical  Appeal  Must  he  Made  to  Operating 
Engineers. — "A  heading  is  sought  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  an 
engineer  who  should  be  interested  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 

"Illustrations  are  used  that  will  also  attract  attention,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  newer  forms  of  electrolytic  arresters,  these  include  a 
diagram  of  connections  to  illustrate  in  a  technical  manner,  the  work- 
ing of  the  device. 

"The  first  statement  under  the  heading,  and  which  is  made  in  rather 
prominent  size  of  type,  is  sometimes  a  part  of  the  large  type  heading, 
or  sometimes  a  sequence  to  it,  stating  concisely  what  the  apparatus  will 
do,  or  where  it  should  be  applied,  whichever  is  the  more  important 
message  to  be  conveyed. 

"In  the  general  text  of  the  advertisement,  a  more  detailed  description 
is  given.  This  may  be  rather  long  in  the  case  of  certain  apparatus  where 
a  new  idea  is  to  be  brought  out,  on  the  basis  that  we  have  secured  the 
interest  of  the  man  we  wanted  to  reach  and  that  he  will  read  through  a 
considerable  statement  of  concisely  recorded  facts.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  advertising  older  and  better  known  apparatus,  it  is  better  to  use  only 
a  few  pertinent  statements  in  bold  face  type  covering  its  application 
and  operation. 

Apparatus  That  Appeals  to  the  Non-Technical  Operating  Man. — "The 
same  general  lines  are  followed  as  the  foregoing,  except  to  eliminate  any 
purely  technical  description  and  to  bring  out  the  convenience  of  instal- 
lation, economy  in  operation,  and  the  safety  to  operators.  This  class 
includes  such  apparatus  as  small  lightning  arresters,  fuse  boxes  for 
distributing  transformers,  small  circuit  breakers  and  similar  lines. 

Apparatus  for  Sale  Priticipally  to  Jobbers  or  Other  Resale  Customers. — 
"This  includes  such  apparatus  as  knife  switches,  fuses,  etc.  and  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  advertising  medium;  as  for  instance,  the  same  ad- 
vertisement to  the  operating  man,  as  stated  above,  in  such  a  paper  as 
the  Electrical  World,  would  be  advertised  to  the  jobber-dealer  and  con- 
tractor, but  differently  in  magazines  going  to  only  these  two  classes. 
While  the  general  outline  as  stated  above,  would  be  followed,  and  the 
points  to  be  brought  out  are  partly  the  same  points  as  mentioned  in 
the  second  class  above;  in  addition,  any  points  would  be  included 
that  will  indicate  the  desirabiHty  of  the  apparatus  as  a  resale  proposi- 
tion, such  as  high  profit  upon  resale,  satisfaction  to  the  user,  mainten- 
ance of  stocks  at  different  points  in  the  country,  etc. 

Reference  to  Follow-up  Literature. — "All  advertisements  should  refer 
to  the  literature  best  suited  to  the  class  of  customers  addressed." 
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The  Magazines  of  the  Engineering  Societies 

An  interesting  development  in  the  technical  journal 
field  is  the  recent  reorganization  of  old  publications  or  the 
starting  of  live  new  pubhcations  by  the  national  engineer- 
ing societies.  These  societies  evidently  are  developing  a 
consciousness  of  the  great  power  they  can  wield  for  better- 
ment in  professional,  industrial,  and  political  affairs. 
Their  publications  naturally  are  their  best  means  available 
for  giving  publicity  to  their  aims  and  crystalHzing  the 
thought  of  their  own  members  in  such  form  as  will  serve 
as  a  stimulus  for  common  action.  These  pubhcations,  of 
course,  can  achieve  a  very  high  editorial  standard  because 
the  members  of  the  societies  can  be  counted  on  to  supply 
much  of  the  editorial  material.  And  a  member's  profes- 
sional pride  stimulates  him  to  do  his  best  when  he  writes 
for  the  magazine  of  his  own  engineering  society. 


Advantages  of  Technical  and  Trade  Magazines 
AS  Advertising  Mediums 

1.  Great  buying  power  per  average  reader. 

2.  The  readers  of  a  good  magazine  include  practically  all  of  the  buy- 
ing powers  of  the  field  in  which  the  magazine  circulates. 

3.  Technical  products  due  to  their  very  nature  are  bought  largely 
on  the  ''say-so"  of  technical  men.  Technical  men  read  the  technical 
magazines.  The  technical  man  who  is  really  a  prospect  for  the  par- 
ticular service  of  a  product  reads  a  certain  technical  magazine,  in  which 
the  product  can  be  advertised. 

4.  The  best  technical  and  trade  magazines  keep  accurate  classifica-^ 
tions  of  their  subscription  lists.  These  afford  the  advertiser  a  means 
of  defining  accurately  the  interests  and  buying  powers  of  the  group 
reached  by  the  magazine. 

5.  The  advertiser  can  make  a  direct  appeal  based  on  the  reader's 
interests  as  interpreted  from  what  is  presented  to  them  by  the  editors 
of  the  magazine. 

6.  The  magazine  with  a  definite  character  is  a  reflection  to  the 
advertiser  of  a  well  defined  group  of  readers,  to  whom  he  can  address 
a  definite  seUing  appeal  based  on  the  service  his  product  can  perform 
for  that  group. 

7.  High  circulation  ideals. 
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8.  Concentration  in  building  circulation  on  "buying-power'^  sub- 
scriptions. 

9.  Best  magazines  will  accept  advertising  only  if  it  advertises  a  prod- 
uct whose  use  is  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  fields  they  cover.  This 
is  another  feature  that  intensifies  the  concentrated  power  of  these 
magazines. 

10.  The  subscriber  reads  his  technical  or  trade  magazine  with  a 
"bread  and  butter"  point  of  view,  an  interest  comparatively  easy  to 
stimulate. 

11.  The  integrity  of  the  editorial  standards. 

12.  Editorial  columns  of  standard  publications  unbiased  by  special 
commercial  interests. 

13.  Faith  of  the  reader  in  "his"  magazine. 

14.  Marketing  and  advertising  counsel  and  service  to  the  advertiser. 

15.  The  prices  charged  by  the  publishers  per  unit  of  space  are  com- 
paratively low. 

16.  Lack  of  waste  circulation. 

17.  The  limited  field  of  any  particular  technical  or  trade  magazine, 
the  definition  of  this  field  that  can  be  estabhshed  by  a  study  of  the 
editorial  columns,  the  great  average  buying  influence  of  the  readers,  the 
directness  with  which  the  prospects  can  be  reached,  and  the  low  prices 
per  unit  of  space,  all  go  to  make  the  trade  and  technical  magazines 
effective,  economical  mediums  for  advertising  technical  products. 

Negatives 

1.  Probably  the  greatest  adverse  criticism  that  can  be  made  of  the 
technical  or  trade  magazines  as  mediums  can  be  based  on  the  great 
masses  of  advertising  that  single  issues  of  some  of  the  publications  con- 
tain. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  magazine  carry  four  hundred  solid 
pages  of  advertising  with  perhaps  only  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  edi- 
torial matter.  It  goes  without  saying  that  every  page  that  is  added  to 
the  advertising  section  after  a  certain  reasonable  limit  has  been  reached 
depreciates  the  sales  value  of  every  other  page  of  advertising  already 
there. 

2.  The  colored  inserts  that  appear  to  an  increasing  extent  in  some  of 
the  trade  and  technical  magazines  are  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
advertiser  appreciates  the  small  chance  of  having  his  advertisement  seen 
in  such  a  great  mass  of  advertising  as  appears  in  some  of  the  technical 
and  trade  magazines.  Incidentally,  the  fact  that  the  publishers  sell 
the  advertiser  colored  inserts  constitutes  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers  that  some  means  is  necessary  to  attract  attention  in  such  a 
mass  of  advertising.  Of  course,  each  colored  insert  in  the  advertising 
section  depreciates  the  advertising  pages  that  are  taken  in  the  normal 
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way  and  that  must  just  run  a  chance  of  being  noticed.  The  more  in- 
serts that  are  run,  of  course,  the  more  the  value  of  the  inserts  themselves 
becomes  depreciated. 

3.  The  publication  of  "special  issues",  which  carry  an  extra  mass  of 
advertisements  and  additional  editorial  material,  the  total  span  of 
which  is  far  greater  than  any  span  of  attention  the  average  reader  of  the 
magazine  possibly  could  be  expected  to  have  for  it. 

4.  Lack  of  some  means  of  getting  the  reader  over  into  the  advertising 
section.  Of  course,  the  presumption  can  be  made  fairly  that  he  goes 
there,  anyhow,  of  his  own  accord.  But,  after  all,  this  is  a  presumption, 
and  some  means  should  be  used  of  insuring  his  getting  over  there.  Per- 
haps, an  interpolation  of  the  editorial  matter  into  the  advertising  sec- 
tion is  the  solution  of  this. 

5.  Too  many  editions  of  some  of  the  magazines,  considering  the  lack 
of  news  value  in  their  editorial  pages.  Lack  of  the  news  element  makes 
frequent  editions  unnecessary;  fewer  editions  would  raise  the  editorial 
standards  of  the  material  published.  Also,  too  frequent  editions  of  a 
publication  that  is  lacking  in  news  appeal  deadens  the  reader's  respon- 
siveness to  the  publication,  including  the  advertising  in  it. 

6.  Of  course,  not  all  technical  and  trade  journals  are  equally  good. 
Some  of  them  have  little  to  recommend  them,  and  it  is  strange  to  note 
the  benevolence  of  some  advertisers  in  helping  keep  them  alive.  These 
publications  are  superficial,  and  make  no  sincere  effort  to  achieve  the 
high  editorial  standards  that  are  necessary  to  insure  reader  interest. 
Possibly  the  advertiser  realizes  this  but  feels  that  the  cost  is  so  low  for 
the  space  used  that  he  can  not  be  very  badly  wrong  about  keeping  the 
publication  on  his  list;  and  he  feels  that  he  will  take  a  chance  on  the 
advertising  in  it  doing  some  good,  in  proportion  perhaps  to  what  he  is 
paying  for  it. 

Comparison  of  Advertisements  in  Technical 
AND  Popular  Magazines 

A  comparison  in  general  of  the  advertisements  of  tech- 
nical products  appearing  in  technical  magazines  on  the 
one  hand  and  in  popular  magazines  on  the  other  was  drawn 
by  the  purchasing  engineer  who  criticized  the  advertise- 
ments shown  in  Chapter  XXII.  About  fifty  advertise- 
ments of  technical  products  were  sent  to  this  engineer 
equally  divided,  technical  and  popular.  The  purchasing 
engineer  volunteered  the  following  general  comparison  of 
the  advertisements: 
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"  On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  advertisements  in  the  technical  maga- 
zines are  better  gotten  up  and  are  more  to  the  point  than  those  shown 
in  the  popular  magazines.  In  fact,  I  think  a  great  many  of  the  tech- 
nical magazine  advertisements  ceuld  well  have  been  used  in  popular 
magazines. 

"In  discussing  these  advertisements,  I  have  attempted  to  take  the 
viewpoint  of  the  reader  of  the  technical  magazine  and  I  am  presuming 
that  he  is  a  Uttle  better  informed  with  reference  to  the  product  described 
than  the  man  reading  the  popular  magazine  advertisements. 

**The  general  criticism  that  I  would  make  of  the  advertisements 
shown  in  the  popular  magazines  is  that  they  are  too  complicated  and 
therefore  not  easily  absorbed  at  a  glance  by  the  reader.  The  reader  of 
the  advertisements  of  the  popular  publications  generally  glances  through 
them  with  more  haste  than  does  the  reader  of  the  advertising  section  of 
the  technical  publications.  The  reader  of  the  advertisement  section 
of  the  technical  magazines  is  usually  looking  for  information,  whereas 
the  reader  of  the  advertisements  in  the  popular  magazines  usually  has 
this  work  more  or  less  thrust  upon  him  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
reading  matter  for  which  he  purchased  the  magazine  is  extended  through 
the  advertisement  section.  For  this  reason,  the  technical  advertise- 
ment in  the  popular  magazine  should  be  shorter,  more  concise  in  its 
statement,  and  more  easily  absorbed  than  the  advertisement  of  similar 
nature  appearing  in  a  technical  magazine. 

**This  is  of  course  a  disgression  from  the  work  which  you  have  asked 
me  to  do,  but  I  am  going  into  this  detail  simply  to  explain  the  view- 
point which  I  have  adopted  in  criticising  these  advertisements  from  the 
buyer's  viewpoint.  By  a  buyer's  viewpoint,  I  mean  that  viewpoint 
of  the  man  who  influences  the  buyer.  This  man  we  might  term  the 
secondary  purchaser.  It  is  of  course  to  reach  this  secondary  purchaser 
that  the  popular  advertisement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  used. 

"On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  advertisements  of  technical  products 
in  the  technical  magazines  are  much  superior  to  those  of  technical 
products  in  the  non-technical  magazines.  But  there  are  of  course 
exceptions." 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  POPULAR  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS 

Large  element  of  speculation — An  illustration  of  when  to  use  national 
advertising — The  economic  factors  to  be  considered — Westing- 
house  advertising — Making  the  appeal  fit — Newspapers — Choosing 
the  magazine  or  newspaper. 

Labge  Element  of  Speculation 

The  very  nature  of  advertising  causes  an  element  of 
speculation  to  be  included  in  any  campaign  that  is  planned. 
It  is  not  possible  to  predict  accurately  how  the  series  will 
''get  across",  to  tell  in  advance  just  how  a  piece  of  copy 
will ' '  pull " .  In  the  more  conservative  forms  of  advertising 
the  technical  product,  however,  it  is  possibile  to  reduce  this 
speculative  element  to  a  minimimi,  because,  although  the 
total  appropriation  may  be  large  the  amount  of  money 
actually  spent  in  any  particular  medium  is  comparatively 
small,  the  limits  of  the  medium  are  well  defined,  and  it  is 
possible  to  establish  means  of  checking  returns  from  the 
medium. 

Advertising  the  technical  product  in  popular  magazines 
and  newspapers  is  often  highly  speculative.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  campaign  involves  the  spending  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
forecast  any  tangible  results,  and  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  trace  any  direct  effects  of  the  campaign  after  it  is  con- 
cluded. Some  of  the  money  spent  in  this  way,  it  is  true, 
secures  handsome  returns,  far  bigger  returns  than  could 
have  been  secured  by  ''plugging"  along  in  a  more  con- 
servative way.  In  general,  however,  so  far  as  advertising 
the  technical  product  is  concerned,  until  more  data  have 
been  amassed  to  guide  the  technical  advertiser  in  his  use 
of  the  mediums  of  general  circulation,  these  mediums  must 
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be  'Splayed'*  as  a  ''long  shot*^  with  the  accompanying 
chances  of  gain  or  loss. 

As  has  been  stated  in  Chapter  II,  this  book  interests  itself 
in  the  intelligent,  aggressive  publicity  that  is  concentrated 
directly  upon  increasing  sales.  Little  consideration  has  been 
given  to  any  other  factors  that  may  influence  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  technical  product  to  start  a  campaign,  or  to 
consider  an  increase  in  his  present  advertising  appropria- 
tion. The  present  discussion  of  popular  mediums  is  con- 
fined, therefore,  to  this  point  of  view. 

An  Illustration  of  When  to  Use 
National  Advertising 

There  is  a  point  in  the  development  of  the  sale  of  the 
technical  product  where  the  use  of  popular  mediums  is 
perfectly  logical,  but  to  use  such  mediums  before  the  proper 
time  is  to  invite  financial  loss.  By  way  of  example,  the 
sale  of  a  rear  axle  for  trucks  will  be  considered,  and,  step 
by  step,  the  development  of  the  advertising  will  be  sketched 
from  the  time  of  the  conception  of  the  business  to  the  time 
of  a  wide  adoption  of  the  product. 

At  the  start,  comes  the  trade  paper  campaign.  As  the 
advertising  appropriation  is  a  modest  one,  one  or  two  of  the 
trade  papers  going  to  the  truck  manufacturers  may  be 
used.  This  advertising  is  co-ordinated  with  sales  work  in 
the  field  and  direct-mail  matter.  This  work  results  in  the 
adoption  of  the  axle  by  a  limited  number  of  truck  manu- 
facturers. The  advertising  Appropriation  may  be  increased ; 
more  space  may  be  taken  now,  in  the  present  papers;  a 
paper  going  to  dealers  may  be  added;  and  a  list  of  dealers 
can  be  added  to  the  direct-mail  campaign. 

This  expansion  of  the  advertising,  backed  by  sales  work, 
results  in  the  further  adoption  of  the  axle.  The  business 
seems  on  the  high  road  to  success,  and  the  general  manager 
turns  wistfully  toward  advertising  in  the  popular  mediums, 
with  the  thought  of  increasing  sales  with  greater  rapidity. 
At   this   point  in   the  development  of   the  business,    it 
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is  inviting  failure  to  advertise  in  magazines  of  national 
circulation.  For  the  business  is  comparatively  young, 
''bugs''  in  the  product  have  yet  to  be  removed,  and  the 
potential  market  has  been  developed  only  to  Hmited  degree; 
moreover,  national  advertising  would  cause  a  drain  upon 
the  finances  of  the  company.  It  is  at  this  period  that  many 
a  business  has  been  injured  by  a  hasty  decision  to  '^play 
a  long  shot".  The  argument  is  advanced,  perhaps,  that 
there  are  sufficient  funds  available  to  carry  on  a  national 
campaign  for  a  year  and  that  such  a  campaign  will  put  the 
business  positively  on  ''easy  street".  A  fallacious  argu- 
ment indeed !  It  is  far  better  for  the  manufacturer  at  this 
turning  point  in  his  road,  to  establish  a  sinking  fund  for 
national  advertising  to  be  done  in  the  future,  and  to  spend 
his  remaining  surplus  on  personal  service  work  with  his 
customers  and  their  dealers,  on  broadening  his  direct 
advertising,  and  on  concentrating  the  [work  of  his  sales 
division  at  the  points  that  offer  the  greatest  sales 
prospects. 

Up  to  this  point  the  dominant  idea  has  been  to  get  orders, 
to  obtain  sufficient  volume  to  keep  the  business  going;  and 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  territorial  sources  of 
these  orders.  Having  established  a  certain  momentum 
in  this  way,  the  manufacturer  now  has  sufficient  time 
to  make  a  thorough  market  analysis.  If  this  is  done,  it 
will  show  that  the  market  in  certain  territories  has  been 
saturated  to  but  very  slight  degree,  whereas  a  higher  per- 
centage of  business  has  been  obtained  in  other  territories; 
it  will  show  that,  whereas  dealers  in  some  territories  have 
been  educated  thoroughly,  the  dealers  in  other  districts 
have  been  neglected.  The  analysis  will  show  the  sales 
possibiHties  of  concentrating  selling  and  advertising  into 
weak  territories  and  the  importance  of  estabhshing  dealer 
good  will  there  by  means  of  the  personal  work  of  the  sales 
and  service  departments. 

Such  a  course  leads  to  the  time  when  the  product  has 
been  improved  and  perfected,  when  the  truck  manufac- 
turers have  been  schooled  on  points  of  installation  and  the 
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dealers  on  points  of  maintenance,  and  when  there  is  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  further  expansion  of  the  business. 
The  manufacturer  can  feel  now  that  he  has  wide  repre- 
sentation, that  the  sales  volume  from  all  territories  is  fairly 
well  balanced,  and  that  advertising  in  the  popular  maga- 
zines can  be  considered  as  a  means  of  educating  the  ulti- 
mate buyer,  thus  helping  the  truck  manufacturer,  and  as  a 
'^binder"  for  his  whole  sales  effort.  He  can  feel  that  his 
representation  parallels  throughout  the  national  market  the 
sales  efforts  of  his  contemplated  national  advertising. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  many  manufacturers  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  possibilities  of  national  advertising.  It  is  at 
this  turning  point  in  the  life  of  the  business  that  the  policy 
adopted  will  keep  the  business  a  small  business  or  make  it  a 
national  institution.  It  is  at  this  point  that  national  ad- 
vertising should  be  adopted  to  stabiUze  the  business  and 
to  develop  it  into  a  national  institution. 

Advertising  in  the  popular  magazines  is  preparing  the 
great  field  of  business  for  intensive  cultivation.  It  is  plow- 
ing and  harrowing,  preparing  the  soil.  But  if  the  business 
man  would  reap  the  maximum  harvest  in  sales  he  must  have 
the  capital  and  organization  to  cultivate  the  field  after 
the  soil  has  been  made  ready.  If  he  has  the  necessary 
equipment  to  work  each  acre  intensively  and  to  harvest 
the  crop  of  every  acre,  then  the  money  spent  on  preparing 
the  field,  on  advertising  in  the  popular  mediums,  will 
prove  a  sound,  profitable  investment. 

The  Economic  Factors  to  be  Considered 

The  authors  have  no  general  objections  to  the  use  of 
popular  mediums  for  advertising  technical  products.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  raise  such  a  general  objection.  But  the 
authors  do  object  to  some  of  the  uneconomical  practices 
that  exist  in  the  use  of  these  mediums  by  manufacturers  of 
technical  products.  The  suggestion  is  made,  therefore, 
that  before  a  campaign  in  the  popular  mediums  is  finally 
decided  upon,  the  following  points  be  carefully  considered: 
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I.  A  complete  analysis  of  the  product  and  its  component  markets. 

1.  The  product  and  the  broadness  of  its  application  and  use. 

2.  The  degree  to  which  the  product  is  technical. 

3.  The  degree  to  which  the  product  is  a  specialty. 

A  specialty  must  be  sold  by  demonstrating  its  possibilities  for 
service  under  specific  conditions  peculiar  to  various  defi- 
nite fields.  An  appeal  for  such  a  product  that  simply 
*' blankets"  a  great  many  fields  will  not  sell  the  product. 

II.  The  number  and  distribution  of  the  prospects. 

1.  The  total  number  of  prospects  (plants  or  companies)  for  the 

product. 

2.  The  buying  powers  (president,  superintendent,  engineer,  pur- 

chasing agent,  etc.)  effective  in  influencing  the  purchase 
of  such  a  product. 

3.  Is  the  buying  influence  usually  concentrated?    Or  is  it  ex- 

pressed as  the  result  of  conference? 

4.  From  1,  2,  and  3,  the  total  number  of  buying  powers  (persons). 

5.  Of  the  total  consumption  of  the  product  by  all  of  the  prospects, 

what  proportion  is  concentrated  among  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  prospects? 

6.  Of  the  total  consumption  of  the  product  by  all  of  the  prospects 

what  proportion  is  concentrated  in  a  few  industries? 

7.  Of  the  total  consumption  of  the  product  by  all  of  the  prospects 

what  proportion  is  concentrated  in  a  few  localities? 

III.  Comparison  of  mediums. 

1.  The  manufacturer  of  food  stuffs,  clothing,  household  equip- 
ment, can  capitalize  the  value  of  the  space  in  the  publica- 
tion at  a  certain  rate.  This  rate  is  an  important  element  in 
*  fixing  the  price  for  the  space.  The  price  is  the  same  to  all 
advertisers.  The  manufacturer  of  a  commodity  that  has  a 
universal  appeal  to  the  readers  of  the  publication  can  make 
an  economical  use  of  the  space.  The  manufacturer  of  the 
technical  product  makes  a  use  of  the  space  that  has  no  in- 
fluence in  fixing  the  rate  of  the  space.  He  pays  this  rate 
and  competes  for  attention  with  the  advertisers  of  general 
commodities.  All  of  the  conditions  of  publishing,  the  edi- 
torial appeal,  the  advertising  policies,  the  advertising  serv- 
ice, the  advertising  rates,  are  based  on  an  effort  by  the 
publisher  to  give  service  to  the  advertisers  and  make  the 
advertising  economically  soimd  for  general  commodities. 
These  conditions  are  all  made  by  the  publisher  intensely 
peculiar  to  making  the  advertising  pay,  the  advertising  of 
general  commodities.     The  conditions  are  not  at  all  nor- 
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mal  to  making  the  advertising  of  most  technical  products 
pay. 
2.  What  means  of  advertising  and  selling  are  available  for  accom- 
plishing sales  results  more  directly  with  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  the  popular  campaign  would  cost? 

IV.   Means  of  supporting  the  popular  campaign, 

1.  For  the  period  of  the  popular  campaign,  is  full  provision  to  be 

made  for  the  co-ordination  with  it  of  the  other  advertising 
mediums  that  work  directly  to  clinch  sales? 

2.  Are  all  of  the  parts  in  the  mechanism  of  distribution  for  the 

product  complete  and  strong  enough  to  insure  an  efficient 
functioning  of  this  mechanism  to  reap  the  potential  harvest 
created  by  the  popular  campaign? 

Further  Wastes  of  Circulation. — Much  of  the  circulation  of 
a  popular  medium,  so  far  as  the  advertising  of  the  technical 
product  is  concerned,  is  waste  under  any  circumstances, 
because  so  many  of  the  readers  of  that  publication  belong 
to  the  classes  and  types  that  have  absolutely  no  influence 
over  the  purchase  of  any  technical  products. 

In  the  preceding  statement  of  factors  to  be  considered 
in  judging  the  economics  of  advertising  in  popular  mediums, 
the  factors  five,  six,  and  seven  of  II.  suggest  further  wastes 
of  circulation  that  may  occur  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
product. 

An  analysis  of  factor  five  may  show  for  instance,  that 
although  there  is  a  total  of  200,000  prospects  for  the  prod- 
uct in  the  country,  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  sales  volume  is 
consumed  by  20,000  prospects. 

An  analysis  of  factor  six  may  show  that  the  consumption 
of  the  product  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  one  industry 
or  to  a  few  industries.  Obviously,  then,  the  advertising 
to  the  other  industries  is  a  waste. 

An  analysis  of  factor  seven  may  show  that  the  prospects 
for  the  product  are  concentrated  in  one  locality  or  in  a  few 
localities.  Few  technical  products  can  be  sold  without 
sales-clinching  follow-up.  The  manufacturer  naturally  will 
have  his  sales  forces  concentrated  in  the  localities  where 
the  prospects  are  concentrated.  Advertising,  then,  outside 
of  these  localities  is  largely  waste. 
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Proof  Needed. — In  other  activities  of  his  business  the 
manufacturer  demands  a  certain  proof  of  prospective  returns 
before  he  will  appropriate  money  for  promoting  a  particu- 
lar activity.  And»  finally,  he  demands  an  accounting  of  the 
expenditure  of  such  money  in  relation  to  the  results  it 
accomplished. 

While  the  practice  is  really  not  general,  many  technical 
products  are  being  advertised  in  the  popular  magazines.  This 
indicates  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  technical  products 
have  a  ''hunch''  that  the  practice  can  be  made  profitable. 

It  would  be  very  foolish  to  say,  finally,  that  advertising 
technical  products  in  national  magazines  cannot  be  made 
economical  and  profitable.  But  at  the  present  time  there 
certainly  is  little  proof  available  of  its  having  been  made 
generally  economical. 

Some  Exceptions, — Of  course,  some  technical  products 
can  be  advertised  economically  in  the  popular  magazines, 
provided  that  a  wise  choice  is  made  of  such  publications, 
and  that  the  proper  adaptation  is  made  of  the  message  to 
the  particular  magazine. 

The  following  are  suggestions  of  types  of  technical 
products  that  have  a  sufficiently  broad  distribution  to 
justify  some  use  of  popular  magazines:  motor  trucks, 
trailers,  tractors,  parts  and  accessories  for  these;  products 
sold  to  manufacturers  to  be  included  as  parts  or  accessories 
of  equipments  that  have  a  broad  general  consumer  distri- 
bution; buildings  and  elements  of  buildings;  household 
appliances  that  are  technical  and  must  be  sold  on  the  same 
appeals  that  sell  more  truly  technical  products;  products 
that  have  a  broad  distribution  to  both  technical  men  and 
general  consumers,  like  wrenches. 

Westinghouse  Advertising  in 
Popular  Magazines 

The  advertising  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  affords  an  excellent  example  of  techni- 
cal advertising  in  popular  magazines  that  is  economically 
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sound.  The  Westinghouse  Company  is  a  national  insti- 
tution. Its  activities  and  products  affect  the  daily  life  of 
individuals  of  every  class  and  type  in  the  country.  Its 
distribution  system  blankets  the  country.  It  has  countless 
points  of  contact  with  the  national  buying  public.  The 
national  advertising  in  the  popular  magazines  creates  a 
consciousness  in  the  public  mind  of  the  Westinghouse  in- 
stitution, a  confidence  in  this  institution.  And  confidence 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  big  sales  and  a  big  business 
institution  are  built. 

J.  C.  McQuiston  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  says: 

**The  popular  advertising  of  the  Westinghouse  Company  is  not  an 
assortment  of  separate  advertisements  fortuitously  arranged,  but  a 
carefully  planned  and  scheduled  series  of  advertisements  having  a 
definite  end  primarily  in  view.  This  end  is  the  building  up  of  the  pres- 
tige of  the  name  Westinghouse  in  the  electrical  and  allied  fields,  and  the 
creating  of  a  preference  for  Westinghouse  products  as  a  group,  rather 
than  for  any  particular  products. 

"The  series  of  advertisements  are  of  two  distinct  types: 

"  (a)  Those  dealing  broadly  with  the  general  use  of  electricity  affect- 
ing human  welfare  and  showing  the  part  that  Westinghouse  has  played 
in  its  development,  designated  "institutional"  advertisements. 

**(6)  Those  dealing  with  specific  products — household  appliances, 
fans,  motors  and  automotive  equipment — ^in  which  the  general  public 
has  a  direct  interest,  spoken  of  as  specific  advertisements. 

"The  whole  campaign  has,  however,  the  'institutionaF  effect  because 
of  its  chief  aim.  Therefore  in  the  selection  of  magazines,  the  chief  con- 
sideration is  given  to  their  value  as  institutional  mediums,  rather  than 
their  value  as  advertising  mediums  for  the  specific  products. 

"The  mediums  used  most  largely  for  our  popular  advertising  are 
those  that  reach  a  wide  circle  of  readers  of  means,  well  distributed  over 
the  country.  These  mediums  are  at  times  supplemented  by  others  of 
less  wide  circulation,  but  reaching  selected  classes  of  readers  for  the 
advertising  of  specific  products. 

"The  preparation  of  the  popular  advertisements  is  in  the  hands  of 
Fuller  and  Smith,  an  advertising  agency  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This 
agency  has  made  a  thorough  investigation  and  analysis  of  our  business 
and  is  familiar  with  all  details  of  such  work.  It  prepares  suggestions 
for  advertisements  to  fit  in  with  the  plan  adopted  by  us  each  year, 
and  from  the  accepted  suggestions,  prepares  advertisements,  which  are 
subject  to  the  approval  in  every  detail  by  the  Westinghouse  Department 
of  Publicity." 
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Making  the  Appeal  Fit  the  Publication 
AND  THE  Product 

Once  a  campaign  has  been  decided  on  to  include  popular 
magazines  care  should  be  taken  in  preparing  the  series  of 
advertisements  for  the  several  magazines  to  make  the 
appeal  to  the  readers  of  the  particular  magazine  in  which 
it  is  to  appear.  If  the  editorial  pages  reflect  a  distinct 
type  or  class  of  readers  as  interpreted  from  their  presumed 
interests  then  the  appeal  for  the  product  should  be  addressed 
to  this  type  and  based  on  their  interests. 

Of  course  many  of  the  magazines  that  are  used  for 
advertising  technical  products  are  very  broad  in  their 
distribution  and  reach  a  great  variety  of  types  and  clas  es. 
The  magazines  adhere  in  their  editorial  sections  to  the  ma- 
terials that  appeal  to  the  common  interests  of  all  the 
various  types  and  classes  of  their  readers.  The  advertiser 
of  the  technical  product  however,  should  not  make  the 
common  mistake  of  basing  his  appeal  for  that  product  on 
the  common  interest  of  the  entire  reader  group;  his  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  common  interest  of  the  reader- 
prospect  group  of  that  particular  magazine,  to  the  group 
of  readers  of  the  magazine  who  influence  the  purchase  of 
such  a  product.  The  other  readers  do  not  count,  so  far 
as  sales  possibilities  are  concerned. 

Many  a  technical  advertisement  in  the  popular  maga- 
zines reflects  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  advertising  man 
to  ''write  up  "to  the  standard  of  the  magazine.  He  gets 
too  far  away  from  the  sales  point.  This  is  due  probably 
to  his  visualizing  the  average  reader,  when  preparing  the 
message,  instead  of  visualizing  the  average  reader-prospect. 

Newspapers 

Newspapers  are  seldom  economical  mediums  for  ad- 
vertising the  technical  product.  However,  their  use  to  a 
limited  extent  may  be  justifiable  in  the  case  of  the  classes 
of  technical  products  that  have  a  sufficiently  broad  dis- 
tribution to  justify  some  use  of  popular  magazines. 
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Burn  Cheaper  Fuel — Get  More  Power 


la  the  Hotel  Oliver,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  a 
Bturtevapt  Turbo-Undererate  Blower,  (n  a 
•pedal  test,  raJKd  a  ISO  horse-power  boiler  to 
a09°bor«e-powcr.  Thia  306%  of  IncreaKd 
power  woa  reached  on  coke  breeze. 


Turbo-Undergrate  Blowef 


STUHTEVANT  Turbo-Undergrate  Blow- 
era  were  designed  in  accordance  with 
the  Sturtevant  principle  of  putting  air  to 
work.  These  compact  units  are  built  like 
every  other  Sturtevant  product  — strong, 
nigged,  and  capable  of  doing  more  work 
than  other  makes  with  the  same  ratings. 
During  the  past  sixty  yeats  many  manu- 
facturers have  found  that  the  extra  strength 
and  longer  life  of  Sturtevant  macbii^ery  are 
«  payinis  investflient.' 

Sturtevant  Turbo -Undeitrate  Blowera 
secure  the  advantages  of  mechanical  draft 
at  small  expense.  Cheaper  grades  of  fuel 
can  be  bamed»  yet  the  boilers  will  generate 
greater  pressure  than  formerly.  These  small 
units  increase  the  flexibility  of  boilers, 
ciuibling  a  plant  to  easily  meet  peak  loadi. 

An  installation  of  Sturtevaht  Turbo-Un- 
dergrate Bbwers  is  only  a  matter  of  hours. 
No  costly  equipment  lies  idle  when  the  load 
is  light.  This  form  of  naechanical  draft  is 
faitended  forboilers  raging  from  50  H J*,  to 
400JH.P. 

A  Sturtevant  representative  wHl  gladly 
tell  you  about  the  savinp  these  tmdergrate 
blowers  effect,.  Write,  phone,  or  wire  for 
him. 

Teltphonet    Murray  mu  9220 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPAOT* 

F.  S.  Kra^,  District  Maiuia«r 

52  Va&derbilt  Avenue  New  York 


FtmM 


JBnsIrM/ 


The  use  of  newspapers  is  justifiable  for  such  a  product.     Well  written,  well 
displayed  advertisement. 
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Newspapers  are  concentrated  in  their  territorial  distribu- 
tion but  extensive  in  their  circulation  to  a  great  variety 
of  classes  and  types.  This  extensiveness  as  to  classes  and 
types  is  somewhat  restricted  in  the  few  centers  of  large 
population,  and  in  a  few  other  special  cases. 

There  are  few  grounds  on  which  the  newspaper  can  claim 
a  right  to  consideration  in  the  general  campaigns  for  tech- 
nical products.  However,  special  campaigns  often  can 
include  the  use  of  the  newspaper  to  good  advantage. 

A  manufacturer  making  a  concentrated  sales  attack 
during  a  certain  period  on  a  territory  like  the  Metropolitan 
District  (the  territory  including  and  contiguous  to  New 
York  City)  might  profitably  back  up  his  field  work  and 
other  advertising  with  a  campaign  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers for  the  same  period. 

A  manufacturer  selling  mining  supplies  in  the  Coeur 
D'Alene  District,  Idaho,  might  profitably  advertise  more 
or  less  continually  in  The  Press  Times,  the  newspaper 
published  in  Wallace,  Idaho,  the  center  of  the  district, 
and  distributed  extensively  and  intensively  throughout 
that  district.  The  entire  interest  of  the  district  is  mining. 
The  newspaper  there  offers  a  concentrated  circulation  for 
the  use  of  the  manufacturer  of  mining  supplies.  And  a 
direct  appeal  can  be  made  in  the  advertising  to  a  well 
defined  group  of  prospects. 

At  times  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  can  co-operate  to 
advantage  in  advertising  in  the  newspapers.  There  might 
be  such  a  great  waste  of  circulation  in  the  case  of  the 
particular  product  as  to  make  advertising  it  in  the  news- 
papers unprofitable,  but  the  dealer  can  secure  for  himself 
by  this  means,  publicity  which  he  can  capitalize  to  a  certain 
extent  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  his  sales  of  the 
other  products  he  carries. 

Choosing  the  Magazine  or  Newspaper 

The  value  of  a  popular  magazine  or  a  newspaper  as  a 
means  of  advertising  the  technical  product  depends  upon: 
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1.  The  relation  between  the  circulation  of  the  magazine 
or  newspaper  in  various  territories  and  the  distribution  or 
prospective  distribution  in  these  respective  territories  of 
the  product  to  be  advertised. 

2.  The  cast  and  character  of  the  editorial  material. 
From  the  editorial  section  of  the  magazine  or  newspaper 
can  be  interpreted  the  types  and  classes  who  will  read  it. 
Do  these  types  and  classes  influence  considerably  the 
purchase  of  the  product  to  be  advertised? 

3.  The  total  number  of  readers  of  the  magazine  or  news- 
paper who  exercise  a  buying  influence  over  such  a  product. 

4.  The  cost  of  space. 

The  total  number  of  readers  of  the  medium  who  exer- 
cise a  buying  influence  over  the  purchase  of  the  product 
depends  on  the  total  circulation  and  the  character  of  the 
editorial  service.  The  character  of  the  editorial  service 
must  be  studied  carefully  and  interpreted  in  terms  of  its 
power  to  stimulate  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  types 
of  readers  who  are  considered  as  prospects  for  the  product 
to  be  advertised.  The  responsiveness  depends  on  the 
reader's  interest  in  the  editorial  matter  presented  and  his 
confidence  in  the  publication. 

The  popular  magazines  are  generally  national  in  their 
circulations,  of  course,  but  these  circulations  should  be 
studied  for  the  possible  development  of  any  interesting 
relations  between  them  and  the  territorial  distribution 
of  the  manufacturer's  prospects. 

The  unit  cost  of  space  is  the  total  cost  of  the  space  per 
issue  of  the  medium  divided  by  the  total  number  of  reader- 
buying-influences  reached  by  that  issue. 


CHAPTER  XI 

DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING 

Low  standards  exist  in  direct  mail  practice — A  powerful  sales  auxiliary — 
The  appearance  of  the  pieces — The  mailing  lists — The  various  forms 
of  mail  pieces — Series  or  unrelated  pieces — Each  piece  a  part  of  the 
campaign. 

Low  Standards  Exist  in  Direct  Mail  Practice 

During  the  period  of  the  war  the  Paper  Economy  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Industries  Board  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  was  much  waste  in  direct  circular  advertising, 
whereupon  Printers^  Ink  made  the  following  editorial 
comments:  '^Wouldn^t  it  be  a  pretty  convincing  argument 
to  suggest  that  in  the  present  paper  stringency  circulars 
be  only  of  such  a  kind  as  actually  can  be  bought  from  ? .  .  . 
.  .  The  Paper  Economy  Division  expresses  the  opinion 
that  many  circulars,  far  from  selling  prospects,  actually 
create  an  unfavorable  impression  in  their  minds.  Such 
circulars  impress  the  ofHcials  as  contributing  much  to  the 
wastage  of  paper.     It  must  be  admitted  that  some,  or  even 

many,  direct-mail  circulars  are  wasteful Much 

of  the  trouble  has  been  that  direct-mail  solicitation  is  so 
easy  and  inexpensive  as  compared  with  the  traveling  sales- 
man system  that  it  is  likely  to  be  overdone  or  done  without 
enough  discrimination/' 

This  editorial  goes  on  to  explain  the  importance  of  direct- 
mail  details,  such  as  lists  and  the  preparation  of  the  direct- 
mail  piece  and  concludes  as  follows :  ^' There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  circular  advertising  matter  as  such.  The  trouble  is 
so  many  people  don't  know  how  to  use  it Direct- 
mail  selHng  as  it  is  practical  in  some  quarters  needs  revision 
from  within.     It  ought  to  be  changed  from  the  general  to 
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the  specific.  If  this  could  be  brought  about  there  will  be 
less  talk  of  waste — less  reason  for  it  anyway.  And,  inci- 
dentally, more  business  would  be  gained/' 

No  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  editorial 
comments  can  be  obtained  than  to  collect  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  days  the  various  pieces  of  direct-mail  matter 
that  are  received  by  every  house  and  to  give  them  careful 
study.  And  while  this  evidence  will  prove  the  statements 
made  by  Printers'  Ink,  it  will  show  also  the  great  possibility 
for  the  properly  designed  piece  of  direct-mail  matter,  for 
all  of  these  pieces  gained  the  audience  of  the  person  sought 
and  all  had  opportunity  to  deliver  their  sales  messages. 

A  Powerful  Sales  Auxiliary 

Direct-mail  advertising  has  elements  that  make  it  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  any  campaign. 

For  example,  it  can  be  directed  into  a  special  territory. 
If  the  product  advertised  is  a  new  product  and  sales  areas 
are  to  be  opened  gradually,  trade  paper  advertising  can 
accompHsh  missionary  work  in  a  general  way  while  the 
direct-mail  advertising  can  be  concentrated  into  the  sales 
territory  decided  upon.  Properly  worked  out  it  can  bring 
definite  inquiries  from  that  territory,  thus  automatically 
routing  the  salesman  with  a  minimum  of  lost  time.  If  the 
product  is  well  established,  direct-mail  advertising  can 
pave  the  way  for  a  salesman's  call  and  during  the  period 
between  his  visits  keep  the  customer  sold  on  the  product. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  direct-mail 
advertising  in  helping  the  salesman  in  the  field,  Calkins 
and  HoLDEN  in  their  book.  Modern  Advertising  relate 
this  incident:  A  house  that  makes  babbitt  metal,  hitherto 
always  sold  by  travelhng  men,  was  induced  to  try  a  ^'Mail 
Series''.  To  make  the  test  thorough,  a  state  in  which  the 
house  had  had  no  previous  trade  was  selected.  To  a  fist 
of  prospective  buyers  they  sent  printed  matter,  one  circular 
a  week  for  thirteen  weeks.  Then  they  sent  a  bright  young 
man  to  travel  over  this  territory.    The  results  were  phenom- 
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enal.  Order  after  order  was  sent  in,  and  finally  a  request 
was  made  by  the  salesman  for  a  year's  contract  at  an  ad- 
vanced salary.  He  got  it.  When  he  arrived  at  the  home 
office  he  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  He  sat  at  the  desk  of 
the  '*old  man''  and  explained  how  he  did  it.  When  the 
man  who  had  put  up  the  money  for  the  ^'mail  series"  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  the  circulars  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  results,  the  drummer  airily  ^  turned 
down"  the  suggestion.  He  had  sold  the  goods  himself. 
The  mail  series  had  not  been  heard  from. 

The  company,  realizing  that  they  had  a  treasure,  gave 
the  young  man  virgin  territory  in  another  state.  Never 
a  drummer  and  never  a  single  piece  of  printed  matter  had 
previously  gone  to  that  state.  The  young  man  started 
out  with  flying  colors.  He  ''fell  down"  at  the  first  stop. 
After  trying  six  or  seven  towns,  without  getting  even  an 
audience  with  his  customers,  to  say  nothing  of  an  order, 
he  was  called  home.  The  entire  success  of  the  salesman  in 
the  first  instance  had  been  based  on  a  careful  cultivation 
of  the  territory  by  the  right  sort  of  printed  matter. 

The  Appearance  of  the  Mail  Pieces 

There  are  many  forms  in  which  direct-mail  matter  can 
be  used  and  these  are  discussed  here  separately  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  their  places  in  the  campaign.  The  general  truth 
of  attractive  appearance  however  applies  to  all.  Yet  if  one 
were  to  study  a  two  or  three  days'  collection  he  would 
observe  that  for  some  unknown  reason,  many  houses  that 
are  most  particular  as  to  the  appearance  of  their  salesmen 
are  most  careless  when  it  comes  to  their  printed  salesmen. 
Many  advertising  managers  and  sales  managers  apparently 
overlook  the  fact  that  a  prospect's  opinion  of  a  house  is 
gained  unconsciously  from  the  appearance  of  its  advertising 
matter. 

The  sales  manager  would  not  permit  one  of  his  salesmen 
to  "bawl"  at  a  prospect  or  at  a  customer  as  the  only  way 
of  getting  himself  heard,  but  rather  he  would  expect  the 
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product  to  be  sold  by  the  weight  and  the  completeness  of 
the  argument.  He  would  expect  his  representative  always 
to  carry  himself  as  a  gentleman.  Again,  he  would  not 
permit  of  his  salesman's  wearing  a  light  green  suit,  a  pink 
tie  and  lavender  spats  in  order  that  the  salesman  might 
appear  '  ^  attractive ' ' . 

And  yet  this  same  sales  manager  will  approve  of  direct- 
mail  pieces  that  ''bawP'  in  the  great  loud  type  and  depend 
upon  glaring  colors  for  attractiveness.  Mailing  pieces  are 
printed  salesmen,  and  dignity  and  refinement  together 
with  artistic,  attractive  appearance  are  essential. 

The  Mailing  Lists 

The  back-bone  of  the  direct-mail  campaign  is  the  mailing 
list.  It  is  an  advertising  axiom  that  the  direct-mail 
campaign  is  only  as  good  as  the  lists  are  accurate. 

The  class  of  names  to  go  on  the  list  should  be  established 
by  the  market  analysis;  and  where  possible  the  exact  buying 
unit,  ^.  6.,  engineer,  superintendent,  purchasing  agent  etc., 
should  be  determined  upon  and  the  individual  name  used 
rather  than  the  name  of  the  company. 

There  are  many  sources  from  which  names  for  the  list  can 
be  secured,  the  most  accurate  list  probably  being  that 
obtained  through  the  salesmen  in  the  field.  While  it  is  not 
desirable  to  burden  the  salesmen  with  more  clerical  duty 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  they  can  be  sold  on  the  mailing 
list  idea  because  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  them. 

In  building  a  new  list  the  salesmen  can  obtain  names 
from  the  boards  of  trade,  banks  and  newspapers  in  the 
town  and  cities  that  they  visit.  In  the  smaller  cities  the 
telephone  directory  often  lists  under  the  name  of  a  busi- 
ness, its  officers  and  it  is  usually  possible  for  a  salesman  to 
*' borrow '^  such  a  directory  or,  this  being  impossible,  to 
copy  the  individual  names.  Again,  names  can  be  obtained 
from  the  salesmen's  reports  of  calls. 

One  of  the  authors,  when  advertising  manager  for  a 
large  manufacturing  company,  was  called  to  the  reception 
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room  one  day  to  interview  a  salesman  from  a  certain  steel 
company.  This  salesman  explained  that  their  advertising 
manager  had  requested  that  they  obtain  names  of  the 
officers  of  all  companies  called  upon,  and  further,  had  made 
the  suggestion  that  such  information  be  obtained  from 
advertising  managers.  This  is  mentioned  here  by  way  of 
illustration  as  to  how  a  salesman  can  obtain  the  names; 
often,  a  purchasing  agent  would  hesitate  to  supply  such 
information  even  if  the  salesman  felt  inclined  to  ask  it 
but  a  request  from  one  advertising  manager  to  another 
would  not  likely  go  unheeded.  Carlyle's  ^ infinite  is  the 
help  man  can  yield  to  man,'^  applies  possibly  more  to  help 
from  advertising  manager  to  advertising  manager,  than 
from  purchasing  agent  to  advertising  manager. 

A  second  but  not  as  efficient  method  of  obtaining  names, 
was  used  with  fairly  satisfactory  results  by  a  manufacturer 
of  a  mechanical  speciaHty.  This  speciality  was  one  that 
could  not  be  used  in  every  factory,  and  yet  it  had  such  a 
wide  range  of  application  that  it  was  impossible  to  classify, 
by  nature  of  product,  all  possible  purchasers.  A  mechanic 
who  had  worked  his  way  around  the  country  was  employed 
to  select  names  from  Bradstreet^s  and  Dun's.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  specialty  and  its  applications,  and  fami- 
liar in  a  general  way  with  different  lines  of  manufacture. 
After  some  months,  and  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred 
dollars,  this  manufacturer  had  a  list  of  several  thousand 
names;  to  be  sure,  there  were  no  individual  names,  but  it 
was  a  list  of  financially  responsible  companies  each  of 
which  could  use  the  specialty.  ^ 

A  source  of  consumer  names  is  the  dealer  selling  the 
product. 

Another  source  of  names  is  the  purchased  list.  In  al- 
most every  large  city  there  are  brokers  and  agencies  that 
make  a  specialty  of  compiling  lists  and  the  charge  ranges 
from  one  cent  to  ten  cents  per.  name  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  list. 

For  advertising  a  technical  product,  however,  the  value 
of  such  a  list  is  questionable.     It  is  difficult  for  an  agency 
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to  determine  the  difference  between  a  stationary  engineer 
and  a  mechanical  engineer.  To  them  an  engineer  is  an 
engineer.  Again,  to  such  an  agency  a  machine  tool  com- 
pany is  a  machine  tool  company  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
a  selling  company  exclusively  or  a  manufacturing  company. 
An  agency  of  this  character  can  supply  lists  of  manufactur- 
ers above  any  given  financial  rating  but  with  such  a  general 
list  its  ability  to  serve  the  advertiser  of  a  technical  product 
ends. 

With  the  list  once  established  its  value  depends  upon  its 
being  kept  up  to  date.  Quickly,  unless  it  be  checked  against 
carefully,  it  can  become  so  filled  with  '^dead  wood"  that  it 
is  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset. 

Here,  again,  are  the  salesman's  reports  of  great  value  to 
the  advertising  department,  for  the  report,  if  properly  de- 
signed, advises  of  change  of  location  and  change  in  person- 
nel. The  trade  and  technical  papers  afford  a  checking 
system  in  the  columns  where  they  report  the  news  of  the 
men  in  the  industry.  A  third  and  of  course  not  to  be  over- 
looked source  of  checking,  is  the  pieces  returned  to  the 
sender.  Here  it  is  not  amiss  to  mention  the  fact  that  post- 
masters are  permitted  by  government  regulation,  to  cross 
off  names  of  companies  that  have  moved,  but  are  not  per- 
mitted to  supply  names  and  addresses  or  to  advise  of  the 
new  location. 

A  manufacturer  who  has  a  very  wide  mail  distribution 
on  a  monthly  house  organ  uses  the  following  plan  to  keep 
his  mailing  list  to  date :  When  a  name  is  added  to  the  list, 
four  envelopes  addressed  as  containers  for  the  house  organ, 
are  made  out  and  filed.  In  the  fourth  envelope  is  placed 
a  postal  card  which  must  be  returned  to  the  manufacturer 
if  the  recipient  wishes  to  continue  to  receive  the  house- 
organ.  When  the  postal  card  is  received  four  more  envel- 
opes are  made  out  and  filed  with  a  return  postal  again 
placed  in  the  fourth  envelope.  Thus,  this  manufacturer 
checks  his  entire  list  three  times  a  year,  his  only  list  being 
the  addressed  envelopes. 

The  directories  of  the  national  engineering  societies  list- 
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ing  the  members  by  states  and  towns  and  giving  their 
complete  names  and  titles  are  good  prospect  lists  for  tech- 
nical products. 

The  Various  Forms  of  Mail  Pieces 

Before  considering  the  different  forms  of  direct-mail 
pieces,  mention  should  be  made  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  established  whereby  it  may  be  determined  where  one 
form  is  more  desirable  than  another,  or  where  one  form 
would  fit  better  than  another  into  any  given  part  of  the 
campaign.  For  these  are  questions  that  can  be  answered 
only  when  the  nature  of  the  campaign,  the  product,  the 
class  of  list,  are  known  factors.  Obviously  a  manufacturer 
of  packing  would  be  foolish  to  send  a  blotter  to  a  list  of 
stationary  engineers  or  a  belting  manufacturer  a  reproduc- 
tion blue-print  of  belting  lay-out  to  a  purchasing  agent. 
As  to  the  use  of  direct-mail  pieces  of  various  forms  only  a 
few  suggestions  will  be  made. 

Blotters. — Blotter  advertising  can  be  used  in  several 
forms.  It  can  be  a  single  blotter,  or  several  blotters  with 
a  celluloid  cover,  all  held  together  by  a  fastener.  It  can 
carry  any  form  of  advertisement  and  be  used  as  a  series  of 
mail  pieces  or  as  one  piece  in  a  series.  In  the  former  use 
it  usually  has  printed  on  it  a  calendar  or  carries  a  monthly 
sales  message,  whereas  in  the  latter  application  it  contains 
one  part  of  the  sales  message  which  as  a  unit  is  conveyed 
in  the  whole  series. 

The  value  of  a  blotter  as  a  direct-mail  piece  is  open  to  de- 
bate While  it  is  an  article  of  utility,  experience  and  tests 
have  established  the  fact  that  it  has  no  longer  advertising 
life  than  any  other  form  of  direct-mail  piece.  This  state- 
ment might  be  challenged  on  the  ground  that  because  the 
blotter  is  an  article  of  utility,  it  will  be  kept,  it  will  be  used, 
whereas  a  folder  or  booklet  would  be  thrown  away.  The 
truth  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  reader's  attempting  to 
describe  what  the  advertising  blotters  on  his  desk  advertise. 

Before  leaving  the  blotter  as  a  direct-mail  piece  mention 
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should  be  made  of  one  received  some  time  ago  that  had 
distinct  advertising  value  because  of  one  outstanding  fea- 
ture. This  blotter  was  double  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
blottet"  and  folded  in  the  center;  the  only  advertising  mes- 
sage it  carried  was  the  name  of  the  company  sending  it 
out,  but  its  distinctiveness  lay  in  the  fact  that  printed  on 
the  blotter  was  the  recipient's  name.  Thackeray  has  it 
that,  '^ vanity  is  often  the  unseen  spur"  and  in  this  instance 
it  was  the  spur  that  assured  for  that  blotter  always  a  promi- 
nent position. 

Folders, — The  name  '^folder"  covers  a  wide  range  of 
direct-mail  pieces  and  is  the  piece  most  often  used.  It 
may  range  from  a  piece  of  one  single  fold,  measuring  as 
small  as  three  by  five  inches,  to  a  complicated  piece  of 
several  folds  and  of  large  size,  and  in  all  weights  of  stock 
from  a  medium  weight  paper  to  a  medium  weight  board. 
It  may  be  self-covering  or  mailed  inside  an  envelope. 
Frequently  it  carries  with  it,  either  as  a  part  of  the  folder 
or  attached  to  it,  a  return  postal  card  which  makes  easy 
the  placing  of  an  order  or  simplifies  the  request  for  addi- 
tional information. 

Sales  Letters. — Sales  letters  constitute  an  important  part 
of  the  direct-mail  campaign.  These  may  be  multigraphed 
with  the  name  and  address  filled  in,  or  may  be  individually 
typewritten.  One  pronounced  disadvantage  of  the  multi- 
graphed  letter  is  the  difficulty  to  be  experienced  in  filling 
in  the  name  and  address  so  that  it  will  match  with  the  rest 
of  the  letter.  The  form  letter  is  a  personal  appeal;  it  is  a 
letter  supposed  to  be  dictated  and  individually  typewritten 
and  therefore  filling  in  that  is  poorly  done  defeats  the  pur- 
pose. The  disadvantage  of  having  each  letter  individually 
typewritten  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  expense  as  of  time 
consumed  where  a  large  number  of  letters  are  to  be  sent 
out.  As  a  middle  course  mention  is  made  of  the  Hooven 
typewritten  letter.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  this  is  an 
individually  written  letter  in  that  the  name  and  address  are 
typed  by  an  operator,  but  the  body  of  the  letter  is  written 
automatically  and  on  the  same  machine.     Thus  the  opera- 
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tor,  having  to  type  only  the  name  and  address  can  operate 
many  machines  at  once,  with  the  corresponding  reduction 
in  cost  over  the  individually  written  letter  and  with  the 
advantage  of  quantity  production. 

Where  a  manufacturer  contemplates  the  use  of  form  and 
follow-up  letters  in  his  campaign,  thorough  study  should 
be  made  to  insure  using  letters  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage. 

Let  us  take  by  way  of  example  a  manufacturer  whose 
product  is  sold  through  a  mill  supply  house  to  the  user. 
Simply  to  send  out  one  letter  or  a  series  of  letters  to  either 
the  dealer  or  the  user  is  not  making  the  greatest  possible 
use  of  this  form  of  direct-mail  advertising.  It  is  well  to 
obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  letter  possibiHties  by  laying 
out  a  table,  which,  for  example,  might  appear  as  follows : 

Letters  to  Dealers, 

1.  To  develop  new  dealers. 

2.  To  refer  to  dealer  an  inquiry. 

3.  To  advise  that  factory  salesman  will  call. 

4.  To  follow  salesman's  report  of  call. 

5.  To  acknowledge  order  given  to  salesman. 

6.  To  offer  "dealer  helps''. 

7.  To  suggest  various  uses  of  ''dealer  helps". 

Letters  to  Dealer's  Salesmen. 

1.  Advising  that  dealer  is  going  to  handle  manufacturer's  goods. 

2.  Advising  of  contemplated  visit  of  factory  salesman. 

3.  Thanking  for  assistance  given  to  factory  salesman. 

4.  Advising  how  certain  classes  of  buyers  can  use  goods. 

5.  Offering  help  of  factory  salesman  on  any  particularly  difl&cult 

prospects. 

Letters  to  Prospects  and  Users. 

1.  To  advise  that  dealer  is  handling  product. 

2.  To  suggest  how  purchasers  in  similar  fields  have  used  goods. 

3.  To  thank  for  order  given  dealer. 

4.  To  advise  of  contemplated  visit  of  factory  salesman. 

5.  To  inquire  how  product  is  operating. 

6.  To  advance  sales  arguments  for  product. 

Following  up  Inquiries  from  Other  Advertising. 

1.  To  acknowledge  receipt  of  inquiry. 

2.  To  advise  of  dealer's  name. 
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3.  To  determine  specific  requirements  that  proper  catalogue  may  be 

sent. 

4.  To  accompany  catalogue. 

5.  To  inquire  if  catalogue  was  received. 

6.  To  inquire  if  dealer  has  rendered  service. 

With  a  table  of  all  the  letter  possibilities  in  front  of  him 
the  manufacturer  can  determine  which  letter  he  feels  will 
accomplish  the  most  good  for  him,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  peculiarities  of  his  sales  problem. 

The  Follow-up  Letter. — The  form  or  follow-up  letter  must 
of  all  things  be  sincere.  The  writer  of  it  must  have  all  the 
attributes  of  a  salesman  in  the  field.  He  must  have  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  offer  that  he  is  making,  for  there  is 
an  undefinable  something  that  is  between  the  lines  of  a 
letter,  that  is  understood  as  easily  as  the  words  are  read. 
And  if  the  spirit  prompting  the  letter  is  one  of,  ''I  must 
make  this  letter  pull  a  reply"  rather  than,  ^'I  am  offering 
this  man  good  value  and  good  service" — that  spirit  domi- 
nates every  word  and  every  line  and  is  unconsciously  felt 
by  the  recipient. 

Short,  ''peppy,"  snappy  sentences  do  not  belong  in  the 
form  letter.  For  these  smack  of  smartness,  of  cleverness, 
and  are  resented  by  the  average  man.  A  salesman  who 
enters  an  office  as  a  total  stranger  and,  throwing  his  hat  to 
a  chair,  strides  across  the  room  to  greet  his  prospect  with  a 
slap  on  the  back  does  not  have  opportunity  to  make  many 
calls.  And  yet  form  letters  are  received  daily  that  have 
an  air  of  ill  bred  familiarity  about  them,  that  the  house 
sending  them  out  would  not  countenance  for  one  minute 
on  the  part  of  their  salesmen.  Too  often  this  ill  bred 
familiarity  in  form  letters  is  the  work  of  professional  letter 
writers  whose  sole  idea  of  human  interest  is  words  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary. 

The  form  and  follow-up  letter  must  have  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  attention,  interest,  desire,  and  action  but  these 
should  be  seasoned  with  dignity,  refinement,  modesty  and 
harmony. 

The  length  of  the  form-letter  is  determined,  of  course,  by 
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its  message.  If  the  story  can  be  told  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  words,  then  to  use  one  hundred  and  thirty 
words  is  to  use  five  too  many.  There  need  be  no  fear  of 
the  letter  being  too  lengthy,  however,  if  every  sentence  and 
every  paragraph  is  virile  and  clear  and  straightforward, 
and  is  necessary  to  the  story. 

The  form-letter  may  be  well  summed  up  in  \\hat  Lord 
Chesterfield  says:  '^Let  your  letter  be  written  as  accurately 
as  you  are  able.  I  mean  with  regard  to  language,  grammar 
and  stops;  for  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  the  less  trouble  you 
give  yourself  the  better  it  will  be.  Letters  should  be  easy 
and  natural,  and  convey  to  the  persons  to  whom  we  send 
them  just  what  we  should  say  to  the  persons  if  we  were 
talking  with  them.^' 

The  Broadside, — The  broadside  is  distinguished  from 
any  other  piece  of  direct-mail  matter  by  its  size,  for  it  is 
usually  a  large  sheet  measuring  approximately  twenty-two 
by  twenty-eight  inches,  printed  on  both  sides,  folded 
several  times  and  sent  through  the  mail  often  without  being 
enclosed  in  an  envelope. 

Its  place  can  be  anywhere  in  the  direct-mail  campaign 
but  it  is  usually  used  as  the  first  piece  or  the  last:  the  first 
so  that  its  bigness  will  '^ dominate",  and  thus  attract  at- 
tention to  the  product  and  the  direct-mail  campaign  to 
follow,  and  the  last  so  that  on  it  can  be  illustrated  all  the 
features  of  the  campaign,  thus  driving  home  in  one  shot  the 
campaign  as  a  unit. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the  broadside 
lest  because  of  its  bigness  it  is  difficult  to  read.  By  way 
of  example,  if  a  single  sheet  poster,  prepared  for  poster 
use,  be  used  as  a  mailing  piece  it  would  be  necessary  to  pin 
it  on  the  wall,  and  to  stand  some  distance  from  it  before  it 
could  be  read. 

The  broadside  is  particularly  suited  to  a  campaign  where 
the  product  is  of  such  nature  that  it  can  be  illustrated  full 
size.  Unless  there  is  some  such  definite  advantage  in  the 
use  of  the  broadside,  other  forms  of  direct-mail  matter  are 
preferable. 
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Booklets. — The  word  booklets,  as  does  the  word  folders, 
covers  a  wide  range.  The  advertising  booklet  may  be 
one  of  four  pages  with  self  cover  or  one  of  sixteen  pages 
with  separate  cover.  In  its  simple  form  it  may  be  used  as 
an  envelope  enclosure  to  go  out  with  form  and  follow-up 
letters  or  it  may  be  one  of  a  series  of  a  direct-mail  campaign. 

Envelope  Enclosures. — Many  of  the  pieces  that  have  been 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  might  well  be  used  as  envelope 
enclosures:  this  applies  to  the  blotter,  the  folder,  and  the 
booklet.  An  envelope  enclosure  that  goes  out  with  a  form 
or  follow-up  letter  and  as  such  is  a  part  of  the  campaign, 
should  not  be  confused  with  an  envelope  stuffer  that  is 
supplied  by  the  advertising  department  to  the  mailing- 
room  and  is  enclosed  with  each  piece  of  outgoing  mail. 

The  envelope  enclosure  has  a  more  definite  purpose  than 
the  stuffer.  When  it  is  enclosed  with  a  form  letter  or 
follow-up  letter,  there  should  be  a  definite  reason  for  it,  else 
it  should  not  be  enclosed,  for  too  many  enclosures  weaken 
the  appeal  of  the  letter.  If  the  letter  describes  a  product 
that  cannot  be  illustrated  on  the  letterhead,  an  envelope 
enclosure  is  justified,  or  if  the  enclosure  is  a  "localized" 
one  for  distribution  in  some  territory  and  lists  names  of 
satisfied  users  of  the  product  in  that  territory,  it  is  justified. 
But  to  stuff  the  envelope  to  its  mailing  rate  capacity  with 
irrelevant  enclosures  smacks  too  highly  of  the  cheap  mail 
order  house  that  terms  its  mailing  list  the  "sucker  list". 

The  envelope  stuff er,  as  differentiated  from  the  enclosure, 
used  to  moderation  is  good  advertising,  although  its  use 
depends  largely  upon  the  class  of  people  to  whom  the  mail 
is  going.  If  by  the  nature  of  the  business  the  greatest  part 
of  outgoing  mail  is  to  large  corporations,  the  stuffer  is  use- 
less for  the  reason  that  the  mail  is  opened  by  clerks  and  the 
stuffer  goes  with  the  envelope  into  the  waste  basket. 

Novelties,— Thi^  includes  a  long  list  of  miscellaneous  ad- 
vertising articles  among  which  may  be  mentioned  watch 
fobs,  pencils,  pocket  books,  memorandum  books,  desk 
calendars,  envelope  openers,  celluloid  novelties,  match 
cases,  rulers,  paper  weights,  etc. 
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The  value  of  these  depends  largely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  novelty,  the  degree  to  which  it  can  advertise  the 
product,  and  its  method  of  distribution. 

If  the  novelty  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  both  a 
utility  and  an  illustration  of  the  product,  and  it  can  be  dis- 
tributed with  minimum  waste,  it  becomes  good  supplemen- 
tary advertising.  By  way  of  illustration,  a  manufacturer 
of  ball  bearings  made  paper  weights  of  steel  balls  that  had 
not  passed  inspection.  These  were  nickel  plated,  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer  was  etched  upon  the  base  and  they 
were  sent  out  to  a  Ust  of  individual  names.  Here  the  cost 
was  very  slight,  the  novelty  one  of  utihty  and  withal  an 
illustration  of  the  product. 

Another  manufacturer  used  to  advantage  a  certain  form 
of  loose-leaf  memorandum  book,  placing  toward  the  end  of 
the  pages  one  which  served  as  a  postal  card,  to  be  sent  in  as 
a  request  for  additional  filler.  In  this  particular  instance, 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  postal  cards  were  returned,  proving 
that  the  book  had  been  used. 

The  real  advertising  value  of  novelties,  however,  is  to  be 
questioned.  In  almost  every  man^s  top  dresser  drawer 
there  are  numerous  cigar  cases,  memorandum  books, 
match  cases,  etc.,  all  advertising  novelties,  each  of  which 
cost  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a  dollar.  Usually  these  are 
passed  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  family,  or  are  permitted 
to  accumulate  until  a  periodical  house  cleaning  disposes 
of  them. 

Series  or  Unrelated  Mail  Pieces  - 

As  there  should  be  a  definite  plan  behind  all  advertising, 
a  series  of  direct-mail  pieces,  all  different  and  yet  all  bearing 
relation  to  each  other,  will  oftentimes  fit  into  the  campaign 
better  than  unrelated  pieces.  Again,  where  a  series  is  used, 
continuity  is  estabhshed  and  the  pre-determined  mailing 
dates  are  more  easily  lived  up  to  for  the  reason  that  all 
maihng  pieces  of  the  series  are  prepared  in  advance.  The 
hit  and  miss  plan,  the  attitude  of — ^^we  have  not  sent  out 
a  mailing  piece  for  some  time,  so  let's  get  something  out" 
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— has  but  little  of  the  strength  of  the  plannea  series.  The 
goal  can  best  be  reached  when  it  is  clearly  defined  and  all 
action  is  mapped  out  in  advance. 

The  selling  points  of  the  product  should  be  charted,  and 
these  points  divided  among  a  pre-determined  number  of 
direct-mail  pieces.  As  has  been  stated  these  pieces  need 
not  be  similar  in  physical  form,  but  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient uniformity  to  establish  the  relation  of  each  to  the  other 
and  to  the  series. 

This  uniformity  can  be  obtained  by  the  same  treatment  of 
art  work,  or  the  same  style  of  typography,  or  by  illustrating 
the  always-forward  action.  By  way  of  example :  A  manu- 
facturer has  a  product  sold  through  dealers.  He  wants  to 
send  a  direct-mail  campaign  into  the  territory  covered  by 
that  dealer  and  to  a  list  of  names  furnished  by  the  dealer. 
This  campaign  must  sell  the  product  and  sell  it  through 
the  dealer.  The  careful  analysis  made  of  all  raw  materials 
entering  into  the  product,  the  exacting  care  in  manufac- 
ture, and  the  thorough  system  of  inspection  of  parts  in 
process,  are  important  selling  points.  A  series  of  direct- 
mail  pieces  is  made  up,  each  different  in  physical  form  and 
yet  each,  by  way  of  illustration,  carrying  the  product  from 
the  laboratories,  through  all  processes  of  manufacture,  to  the 
shipping  platform,  to  the  dealer  and  thence  to  the  consumer. 
One  fact,  one  selling  point  would  dominate  each  piece  of 
such  a  series;  yet  the  entire  message  would  be  briefed 
on  each  and  each  would  carry  the  action  forward. 

Each  Mail  Piece  a  Part  of  the  Campaign 

While  keeping  everlastingly  at  it  is  a  good  axiom  as 
applied  to  advertising,  there  should  be  a  definite  cam- 
paign, and  when  the  last  piece  of  the  campaign  is  mailed, 
the  campaign  as  a  campaign  should  be  finished.  It  might 
be  followed  by  another  definite,  clearly  defined  campaign, 
but  straggling  pieces  should  not  be  tagged  on  as  thought  of. 
Flashes  of  bright  ideas  are  all  right;  but  these  should  be 
filed,  clarified  and  fitted  into  the  proper  places.    Let  it  be 
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repeated  again,  for  fear  of  misunderstanding:  While  the 
direct-mail  pieces  should  each  be  a  part  of  a  series,  at  the 
same  time  each  should  be  able  to  stand  by  itself.  Each 
should  carry  the  entire  thought  of  the  campaign,  but  one 
selling  point  should  dominate. 

In  the  use  of  follow-up  letters  particularly  is  a  definite 
series  advisable.  In  the  sales  divisions  of  many  factories 
to-day  there  are  follow-up  files  that  come  regularly  to  the 
attention  of  the  sales  correspondents;  just  ^^ another  letter" 
is  sent  out,  and  the  file  set  ahead  thirty  days;  then  the 
operation  is  repeated.  For  a  file  opened  through  an  in- 
quiry from  advertising,  there  should  be  a  definite  number 
of  follow-up  letters,  and  then  if  no  result  is  accomplished 
the  file  should  be  closed,  the  name  transferred  possibly 
to  a  general  mailing  list,  and  attention  directed  to  live 
prospects. 

The  number  of  direct-mail  pieces,  the  number  of  follow- 
up  letters  to  be  used,  cannot  be  determined  arbitrarily,  but 
should  be  established  rather  by  the  nature  of  the  product 
and  the  analysis  of  the  problem.  Many  manufacturers 
have  used  as  high  as  eighteen  and  twenty  letters,  and  have 
found  that  maximum  results  are  obtained  on  the  last  letters 
in  the  series.  It  is  a  question  that  must  be  decided  by  the 
particular  problem  to  be  solved,  the  particular  situation  to 
be  dealt  with. 

How  Often  Mailed, — It  is  well  to  send  out  the  first  few 
pieces  of  a  series  at  shorter  intervals.  If  a  series  consists 
of  ten  pieces  it  is  better  to  have  a  lapse  of  three  days  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  pieces,  a  lapse  of  ^y^  days  be- 
tween the  second  and  third,  seven  days  between  the  third 
and  fourth,  etc.,  than  it  is  to  have  equal  periods  between 
maihngs.  If  a  person  receive  three  maihng  pieces  one  week, 
two  the  next,  one  the  next,  and  thereafter  one  every  two 
weeks  for  say  a  month,  he  will  be  under  the  impression 
that  he  has  received  something  from  that  house  every  few 
days. 

Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  day  of  mail- 
ing.    The  law  of  averages  has  estabUshed  the  fact  that  a 
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man  is  less  responsive  on  Monday  and  Friday  than  any 
other  days,  for  on  Monday  he  is  consumed  with  a  desire  to 
accomplish  a  whole  lot  during  the  week,  while  on  Friday 
he  is  anxious  to  clear  up  matters  for  the  week.  On  Tuesday 
his  desire  to  accomplish  great  things  is  on  the  wane  and  on 
Wednesday  he  seeks  relief  from  the  routine  of  his  job. 
Therefore,  on  Wednesday  he  is  more  receptive  to  a  direct- 
mail  piece  whether  it  be  an  advertising  broadside  or  a  form 
letter. 

Again,  the  nature  of  the  man^s  business  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  A  manufacturer  sending  out  a  direct- 
mail  campaign  into  the  coal  mining  territory  felt  that  he 
was  not  getting  the  proper  proportion  of  returns.  Upon 
investigation  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  pieces  had 
been  addressed  to  the  mines  and  received  on  a  day  when  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  superintendents  to  visit  the  execu- 
tive offices  located  in  the  neighboring  cities.  A  change  of 
mailing  day  produced  better  results. 

Direct-mail  pieces,  form  letters,  should  not  be  mailed  so 
that  they  will  be  received  on  a  Monday,  a  Saturday,  or  a 
day  following  a  holiday.  By  dividing  the  list  into  zones 
this  matter  can  be  kept  under  control  and  when  attention 
is  paid  to  it  more  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  than 
by  following  a  haphazard  method. 

The  direct-mail  campaign  can  be  made  an  important 
part  of  the  whole  advertising  campaign.  But  the  same 
exacting  care  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  it  that  is  given 
to  the  magazine  campaign.  There  should  be  a  definite 
part  of  the  appropriation  for  it,  and  it  must  occupy  a 
definite  place  in  the  campaign.  There  must  be  a  definite 
object  to  be  gained  by  it,  a  definite  reason  for  every  piece 
sent  out.  The  advertising  manager  or  manufacturer  should 
know  why  he  is  doing  it,  how  he  is  going  to  do  it,  when  and 
where  he  is  going  to  do  it,  and  what  he  is  going  to  do  it 
with.  A  haphazard,  slip-shod  method  accomplishes  but 
little;  if  results  are,  by  chance,  obtained,  no  definite  prin- 
ciples can  be  established  because  there  was  no  definite  plan 
of  action. 
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Every  direct-mail  piece  sent  out  is  a  salesman  on  paper 
and  by  it  the  house  is  going  to  be  judged.  Therefore  the 
pieces  should  be  dignified  and  orderly,  persistent,  and  yet 
quiet.  Letters  should  be  sent  under  a  two  cent  stamp,  by 
the  same  token  that  a  salesman  travels  in  the  Pullman 
rather  than  sits  up  all  night  in  a  coach. 


CHAPTER  XII 

PROSPECTUSES,  BULLETINS,  CATALOGUES 

The  prospectus — Three  classes  of  prmted  literature — The  bulletin — 
The  catalogue — ^Loose  leaf  versus  single  catalogue — Catalogue 
sizes — The    printing. 

The  Prospectus 

A  Dramatized  Report — In  advertising  and  selling  tech- 
nical products,  a  prospectus  is  a  summarized  or  an  extended 
report,  treating  the  product  and  its  application  and  service 
in  a  technical  way.  It  has  for  its  motive  the  sale  of  the 
product,  and  it  is  dramatized  by  an  attractive  physical 
appearance,  the  effective  use  of  illustrations,  and  the  proper 
recognition  of  the  limits  of  the  reader's  span  of  attention. 
The  sales  message  and  the  treatment  of  it  are  made  to 
appeal  to  the  individual  prospect  to  whom  the  prospectus 
is  delivered. 

There  might  be  some  argument  as  to  the  correctness  of 
calling  a  typewritten  document  advertising,  but  the  ad- 
vertising department  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  dramatiz- 
ing a  sales  document  for  the  engineer.  For  this  reason,  and 
for  the  reason  that  the  authors  have  seen  high  grade  pro- 
spectuses "bring  home  the  bacon"  so  often,  the  prospectus 
is  being  discussed  here  in  detail. 

A  letter  may  be  called  a  report  or  a  prospectus  if  it 
contains  some  data  or  recommendations  so  displayed  as  to 
attract  special  attention.  This  letter  may  be  placed  in  an 
attractive  folder.  If  plenty  of  data  are  available,  however, 
it  is  best  to  make  up  a  complete  prospectus. 

The  Binder  or  Cover, — The  prospectus  should  be  bound 
in  some  suitable  binder  of  stiff  paper.  Unless  the  proposi- 
tion is  extensive  and  important  it  is  not  wise  to  use  an 
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expensive  binder.  If  the  engineer  is  out  after  a  contract 
amounting  to  half  a  million,  he  might  well  bind  his  data  in 
a  leather  binder,  provided  he  had  some  real  information  to 
bind;  otherwise  the  binder  would  have  a  negative  effect. 
The  most  suitable  binder  is  made  from  heavy  paper  stock 
with  the  name  of  the  company  printed  on  it.  A.lso  there 
should  be  lettered  on  the  cover  the  names  of  the  man  and  the 
company  receiving  the  prospectus. 

The  Size, — The  best  size  for  a  prospectus  for  technical 
products  is  the  standard,  8H  x  11  inches.  The  average 
engineer  likes  to  use  this  size  paper  for  all  of  his  data.  It 
is  a  very  convenient  size  to  file  and  to  carry  around  with 
him.  It  is  not  too  large  to  go  into  his  desk  nor  too  large  to 
lay  on  top.  A  larger  size  may  be  more  impressive  but  it 
can  not  be  filed;  and  as  a  result,  it  will  be  laid  away  where  it 
can  not  be  found  later.  Too  large  a  size  is  likely  to  be 
thrown  away  if  there  is  no  place  for  it.  It  can  not  be  kept 
on  or  in  the  desk  and  it  can  not  be  carried  home  to  study. 

The  Accompanying  Letter, — Attached  either  to  the  outside 
or  to  the  first  inside  page,  should  be  the  letter  introducing 
the  prospectus  and  stating  its  purpose.  This  letter  should 
be  short,  about  one  page,  and  should  be  a  real  letter  worthy 
of  a  report  upon  a  very  important  subject.  There  should 
be  a  few  statements  that  will  make  the  engineer  stop  and 
think.  The  whole  scope  of  the  prospectus  should  be  re- 
flected in  this  letter  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  engineer 
can  not  help  turning  to  the  next  page.  The  whole  pro- 
spectus should  be  written  with  the  same  point  in  mind. 

Arranging  the  Material, — Many  men  will  not  wade 
through  a  long  report;  therefore,  the  prospectus  should  be 
made  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  prospect  on  to  the 
last  page.  The  prospectus  should  be  presented  in  chapters, 
so  to  speak,  so  that  the  reader  will  get  separate  impressions 
of. the  data  presented.  If  there  is  a  curve  to  present  and 
it  can  be  described  in  five  or  six  lines,  the  curve  should  be 
placed  on  the  right  hand  page  and  described  on  the  left 
hand  page.  Wide  margins  help  the  appearance.  The 
written  matter  should  appear  on  the  left  hand  pages  so 
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that  the  prospect  will  easily  see  curves  and  photographs  on 
the  right  as  he  hastily  runs  through  the  prospectus.  It  is 
still  better  to  have  the  curves  and  photographs  project  about 
}{q  of  an  inch  beyond  the  typed  pages  so  that  the  reader  is 
sure  to  see  the  curves  and  photographs  as  he  goes  through 
the  prospectus  in  a  hurry.  If  there  is  a  lot  of  ''dry"  data 
to  be  included,  then  this  should  be  put  up  in  some  kind  of 
an  appendix.  It  will  be  there  if  needed  and  will  backup 
the  results  stated  in  the  prospectus.  The  ''big  boss"  can 
have  some  assistant  dig  through  these  data  and  report  to 
him  concerning  the  conclusions  mentioned  in  the  prospec- 
tus. 

When  to  Use  It — The  prospectus  should  not  be  made  up 
until  there  are  available  enough  facts  about  the  proposition 
to  insure  a  report  that  will  not  be  simply  "talkative  ".  It  is 
very  foolish,  of  course,  to  make  up  a  report  by  using  data  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  conditions  of  the  work  of  the  prospect 
under  consideration.  A  study  should  be  made  first  of  these 
conditions. 

It  is  best  not  to  send  in  a  prospectus  until  the  proposition 
has  been  brought  to  the  point  where  this  prospectus  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  transacting  all  future  matters  concerning 
the  proposition.  The  prospect  can  be  brought  to  the  point 
where  he  mentions  many  factors  concerning  the  job  that 
the  sales  engineer  is  trying  to  put  across.  At  this  point 
the  sales  engineer  should  suggest  a  report  drawing  together 
these  factors.  If  the  prospect  agrees,  this  is  the  time  to 
hit  him  hard  with  a  prospectus.  The  prospectus  should  be 
followed  up  by  mail  or  by  calls.  The  sales  engineer  can 
refer  to  his  prospectus  and  in  this  way  it  will  unconsciously 
become  an  authority  in  the  prospect's  mind.  A  prospec- 
tus can  be  used  before  making  a  call  if  there  are  available 
data  that  are  new  and  applicable  to  the  particular  industry. 

A  Powerful  Form  of  Sales  Argument. — A  prospectus  is 
the  most  direct  form  of  advertising.  It  goes  direct  to  a 
prospect,  at  a  time  when  he  is  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  accept 
the  story.  If  properly  made,  it  carries  great  selling  ability 
in  itself.     It  is  sure  to  be  read.     It  is  an  extremely  powerful 
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and  economical  form  of  sales  argument.  A  prospectus 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  whenever  the  list  of  pros- 
pects is  limited  and  where  their  plant  conditions  are  known 
thoroughly.  As  a  prospectus  is  usually  worth  more  than 
a  call  it  can  be  used  whenever  the  business  in  sight  warrants 
a  few  calls.  Sometimes,  special  reports  are  made  up  for 
use  as  prospectuses,  and  in  order  to  make  them  worth 
while  plenty  of  time  must  be  spent  on  them.  The  sales 
engineer  can  figure,  however,  that  all  of  the  time  spent  in 
preparing  the  prospectus  is  worth  more  than  that  amount 
of  time  spent  with  the  prospect  and  in  travelling.  Pro- 
spectuses are  a  good  means  of  reducing  railroad  fares; 
they  conserve  time. 

I.  Conditions  peculiar  to  the  wse  of  the  prospectus. 

1.  The  number  of  prospects  is  limited. 

2.  Each  prospect  is  a  comparatively  important  potential  buyer. 

3.  The  sales  engineer  knows  the  prospect's  conditions  thoroughly 

and  the  possible  economic  advantages  of  his  product  under 
such  conditions. 

4.  The  sales  story  is  long. 

5.  The  prospect  has  requested  bids  on  a  big  equipment    or  a 

big  supply. 

6.  The  time  is  right  for  a  complete  summation  of  the  sales 

arguments. 

II.  The  distinction  of  form  of  a  prospectus  lies  in: 

1.  Liberal  use  of  illustrations;  that  is,  photographs,  mechanical 

drawings,  charts,  tables,  etc.    These  dramatize  the  sales 
message,  which  otherwise  would  be  a  long,  "dry"  message. 

2.  Size. 

(a)  Each  sheet  has  ample  space  in  which  to  display  properly 
the  subject  matter  of  each  particular  page. 

(6)  Plenty  of  pages  are  provided  to  carry  the  complete  sales 
story;  enough  to  break  it  up  into  "chapters,"  so  as 
not  to  strain  the  prospect's  power  of  attention. 

3.  The  physical  appearance  and  appeal. 

It  is  possible  to  appeal  to  the  prospects  aesthetic  sense  by  care- 
fully typewritten  composition,  and  the  careful  choice  of  cover 
or  binder,  stationery,  and  even  color. 

III.  The  value  of  a  prospectus  lies  in  its 

1.  Individual  appeal  to  the  prospect. 

2.  Ease  of  visual  perception. 
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(a)  Data  arranged  in  charts  or  curves. 

(b)  Each  thought  on  its  own  individual  page. 

(c)  Complete  story  quickly  compassed. 

3.  Superiority  in  securing  attention. 

(a)  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  stimulus  is  furnished  by 

its  distinction  of  display. 
(6)  The  prospectus  is  held  over  until  the  condition  of  the 

brain  and  nervous  system  is  in  a  receptive  mood. 
(c)  Attention  is  sustained  throughout  the  prospectus  by  the 

limited  "span  of  attention",  and  the  illustrations 

used. 

4.  Power  to  hold  and  intensify  interest  through 

(a)  Distinction  of  form. 

(6)  Sensations  feeling  the  deflecting  force  of  others. 
6.  Strengthening  the  "Desire  and  Conviction"  elements  of  a 
sale  by 
(a)  Giving  the  logical  mind  an  opportunity  to  produce  action 

by  virtue  of  the  sustained  interest  during  the  positive 

and  conclusive  reasoning. 
(6)  Securing  the  maximum  of  the  flaw  of  suggestion". 
(c)  Providing  plenty  of  space  for  the  suggestions  of  the 

action  to  be  taken  by  the  prospect. 
6.  Cost;  less  than  a  sales  engineer's  call. 

Three  Classes  of  Printed  Literature 

The  advertising  department  is  responsible  for  the  prep* 
aration,  publication,  and  distribution  of  all  of  the  sales 
literature  issued  by  the  company.  A  general  classification 
of  this  literature  can  be  made  as  follows :  1.  Sales  promotion 
literature;  broadsides,  folders,  booklets,  blotters;  in  gen- 
eral, the  forms  that  are  full  of  sales  argument.  2.  Bulletins, 
and  similar  classes  of  literature,  which  contain  thorough 
engineering  or  technical  discussions  of  the  product  in 
relation  to  its  application  in  various  fields.  3.  The  forms 
that  concentrate  on  providing  complete  detail  on  the  prod- 
uct itself;  catalogues,  data  sheets,  price  sheets,  instruction 
books,  instruction  tags,  parts  catalogues. 

The  Bulletin 

A  bulletin  concentrates  on  a  discussion  by  engineers  of 
the  application  of  the  product  to  a  particular  field,  as  for 
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instance  the  application  of  electric  motors  to  individual  or 
group  drives  for  machine  shops,  of  electric  motors  to  boring 
mills,  of  bucket  elevators  to  concentrating  mills.  The 
bulletin  should  be  well  illustrated  by  photographs,  charts, 
curves,  tables  and  should  be  given  an  attractive  physical 
appearance  by  the  use  of  good  paper,  good  typography, 
good  printing.  The  copy  of  the  bulletin  should  be  edited 
to  make  it  read  clearly  and  smoothly;  it  should  be  in  dignified 
engineering  language,  without  any  of  the  conventional 
advertising ''  snap  ^\  It  is  very  common  in  practice  to  give 
enough  information  on  the  product  itself,  sizes,  weights, 
strengths,  prices,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  user  in  the 
field  for  which  the  bulletin  is  written  to  order  directly 
from  the  bulletin.  In  this  case,  the  publication  is  a  bul- 
letin plus  a  catalogue  section. 

The  Catalogue 

Lockwood^s  Eight  Points. — R.  Bigelow  Lockwood,  in 
Printers'  Ink  Monthly j  emphasizes  the  following,  ''Things 
to  Remember  About  a  Technical  Catalogue": 

1.  The  prospective  customer  should  be  sold  while  he  is 
being  instructed.  2.  The  stock  must  bear  much  handling 
and  the  colors  much  smudging.  3.  The  appearance  should 
be  in  keeping  with  the  product  described.  4.  Technical 
men  want  to  see  a  machine  as  it  looks  when  set  up.  5.  The 
aim  of  the  author  should  be  to  get  the  catalogue  on  the 
reference  shelf.  6.  Catalogue  rules  may  be  violated  if 
your  experience  demands  it.  7.  A  book  may  be  sold  if  it 
contains  the  right  kind  of  information.  8.  Correct  and 
plentiful  data  will  bring  about  the  right  distribution. 

Loose  Leaf  Versus  Single  Catalogue 

There  are  two  armed  camps  on  the  question  of  the  loose 
leaf  system  of  catalogue  binding  versus  the  single  catalogue 
of  frequent  editions. 

Loose  Leaf, — The  Heinn  Company  says  in  its  advertising, 
"When  your  catalogue  leaves  for  its  first  trip  over  your 
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More  Water  Power 

Means  More  Switches 


/  Catalog  12  just  off  the 
press  is  now  being  dia* 
tributed, 

Copi«  can  be  obtained  hom  factory 
or  branch  offices  at  New  York,  .114- 
Liberty  Street;  Chicago,  40  South 
Clinton  Street;  San  Francisco,  595 
Mission  Street. 

We  list  the  most  complete  line  of  ail 
types  of  Knife  and  Safety  Switches  In 
the 


"Circle  Tetd"  is  guaranteed 

The  Trumbull  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

PlainvUIe,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK.  114.118  Ubcrty  Si.  CHICACOr  40  Sootfc  CUaioa  ^t 

BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  S9S  MU>i<m  Su  PHILADELPHIA 


A  well  displayed  advertisement  for  the  catalogue. 
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territory  you  see  to  it  that  it  goes  out  strong,  full  of  sales 
power.  Every  change  in  your  line  in  specifications  or 
prices  saps  the  strength  of  that  catalogue,  unless  you  are 
using  the  Loose  Leaf  System.  Get  Badger  Loose  Leaf 
Catalogues  on  your  sales  force  and  you  solve  this  problem 
by  '  changing  a  page  for  the  sake  of  the  catalogue  instead  of 
changing  the  catalogue  for  the  sake  of  a  page.  ^  It  can  be 
issued  a  section  at  a  time — the  sections  being  timed  to  reach 
buyers  at  the  buying  period. '' 

S.  Sidney  Neu,  who  specialized  on  catalogue  publication 
and  distribution  for  the  Westinghouse  Company  says: 

"The  Westinghouse  sectional  catalogue  was  replaced  by  a  single 
catalogue  of  about  1600  pages.  While  this  is  a  tremendous  job  to  pro- 
duce every  year,  everybody  recognizes  that  it  is  a  vast  improvement 
and  worth  its  extra  cost. 

''Theoretically,  a  looseleaf  or  sectional  catalogue  is  an  ideal  way  to 
list  a  large  and  frequently  changing  line  of  products.  It  is  'always  up 
to  date. '  In  practice  it  is  never  up  to-date.  Customers  up  to  ninety 
per  cent,  or  more  make  little  or  no  attempt  to  file  the  new  matter,  and 
even  the  firm's  salesmen  who  are  vitally  interested  in  carrying  a  thor- 
oughly live  and  complete  catalogue  cannot  depend  on  the  matter  they 
have  with  them. 

"A  single  bound  catalogue,  while  it  becomes  somewhat  obsolete  to- 
ward the  end  of  its  period  of  publication,  is  even  then  more  up  to  date 
than  any  set  of  loose  leaf  catalogues  that  has  been  in  use  for  a  similar 
period.  Once  in  so  often  the  catalogue  in  the  hands  of  the  principal 
customers  and  the  salesmen  is  thoroughly  reliable,  whereas  the  other 
never  is.  The  period  of  issuance  must  depend,  of  course,  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  changes  in  the  line  and  the  stability  of  the  line.  Be- 
tween editions,  changes  in  the  line  can  be  taken  care  of  by  sectional 
catalogues  or  bulletins,  all  of  these  automatically  cancelled  when  the 
new  edition  appears." 

Catalogue  Sizes 

There  have  been  under  way  for  some  time  efforts  on  the 
part  of  various  organizations  to  standardize  catalogue  sizes. 

The  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  has 
recommended  a  standard  size  of  7}i  by  10%  inches,  and  a 
half  size  5J^  by  73^  inches,  saddle  stitched  for  convenience 
in  filing. 
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Just  off  the  press — 

A  New  Book 
on  Milling 

A  412-PAGE  BOOK  full  of  data  on  all  branches  of  mill- 
.  ing,  most  of  which  have  never  before  been  published. 
Tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  the  latest 
practice  in — 

Speeds  and  Feed®  Size  of  Cut  Each  Machine 

Cutter  Design  ^C^-J^g"'/^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  3^^ 

Jigs  and  Fixtures  Results 


The  Best  Method  for  Muling 


Cutter  Sharpening 


a  Given  Job  "        Chatter Ing-Its  Causes'  and 

Remedies 
Power  Required  to  do  Milling         Use  of  the  Dividing  Head— 

and  a  complete  simple  discussion  of  the  mathematics  of 

Spur,  Bevel,  Mitre,  Spiral  and  Worm  Gear  Cutting, 
Angular  Indexing,  Computing  Change  Gears,  etc. 

Complete  Tables  for—* 

Indexing 

Spiral  Milling 

Cam  Milling 

Rack  Milling 

Trigonometric   Functions, 

Etc. 

Invaluable  to  the  superintendent,  foreman, 
milling  machine  operator  and   draftsman. 


$1.50  per  copy,  post  prepaid. 


The  Cincinnati 
Milling  Machine  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Cincinnati  Mtlllna  Machine  Co.. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Gentlemen. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  "A  Treatise  on  Milling  and  Milling  Machines" 
post  prepaid.    Enclosed  find  $  1 .30  in  check,  money  order,  cash,  stamps. 


Address; .  .^  .^ .^ -..,-^ ^^„ .  A.M.  U-SO-ia 


A  good  way  to  "sell "  the  value  of  a  sales  book.     Putting  a  price  on  an  engineering 
sales  book  is  a  good  preliminary  to  giving  it  away  to  influential  buyers. 
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The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  recom- 
mends 6X9,  and  8M  X  11;  the  Technical  Publicity 
Association  the  same. 

The  manufacturer  may  have  special  reasons  for  not 
adopting  a  standard  size  for  his  catalogue,  but  these  reasons 

should  be  substantiated 
by  study  before  an  odd 
size  catalogue  is  put 
into  production. 

The  Printing 

There  are  exceptional 
cases,  but  in  general,  it 
pays  to  go  in  for  quality 
in  arranging  for  the 
printing  of  a  catalogue, 
or  any  other  printed 
matter.  Cheap  printing 
makes  cheap  looking 
stuff — that  breathes  for 
a  moment  in  the  con- 
temptuous glance  of  the 
man  who  takes  it  out  of 
the  envelope,  suffers  for 
a  few  hours  the  purga- 
tory of  the  waste-basket, 
and  is  quickly  damned 
into  somebody's  furnace. 
The  cost  per  catalogue 
is  not  the  total  printer's  bill  for  the  edition  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  copies  in  the  edition;  rather,  it  is  actually 
the  total  printer's  bill  for  the  edition  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  copies  that  reach  the  customers'  or  prospects' 
reference  shelves  or  files. 

At  some  plants  it  is  the  practice  to  let  the  purchasing 
agent  negotiate  for  much  of  the  printed  matter.  The 
assumption  is  made  that  this  work  is  normal  to  the  purchas- 


ALEXANDER  BROS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


lOS. 


Front  cover,  Alexander  Brothers'  belting 
data  book.     Simplicity,  dignity. 
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ing  agent's  functions  of  buying  materials.  This  is  a  false 
assumption ;  the  advertising  manager  should  have  complete 
control  of  the  purchase  of  all  printing  that  is  to  be  used  for 
advertising  or  sales  promotion;  further,  he  might  with  profit 
to  the  company,  buy  all  of  the  printed  matter  for  the 
organization,  letter  heads,  invoice  forms,  purchase  order 
forms.  There  is  no  reason  why  all  of  the  company's  printed 
matter  should  not  reflect  the  character  of  the  institution. 
And  the  advertising  manager  is  the  man  who  can  express 
this  reflection. 


6  ALEXANDER 

Bxeessive  speed  In  a  belt  tends  to  decrease  the  arc  of  contact, 
betause  the  momentum  of  the  belt  carries  it  over  the  pulley,  as 
shown  in  Fig,  1.  The  driving  power  of  the  belt  is  still  pro- 
portional to  the  arc  of  contact  of  the  belt  on  the  pulley,  but  this 
18  the  actual  arc  of  the  pulley  when  in  motiort  and  not  the  arc  when 
at  rest. 


The  effect  <?f  cenlr^ugat  force  is  noticed  only  at  extremely  high 
Speeds. 

Width.  Ply  and  Speed  of  Belting  for  Transmitting  a 
Ejiown  Horse  Power 

In  connection  with  the  power  of  a  drive  there  are  four  variables: 
The  horse  power,  the  speed,  the  width,  and  the  ply  6f  the  belt. 
If  any  three  of  these  variables  are  known,  the  other  may  be 
determined  as  outlined  below,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  one 
of  these  figures  is  to  be  obtained  that  the  other  three  should  be 
known.  The  method  of  finding  the  horse  power  when  the  speed, 
width,  and  ply  of  the  belt  are  known  has  been  outlined. 

To  Find  the  Width  of  Belt— Other  Conditions  Being 
Known 

If  the  horse  power  required  and  the  speed  of  the  belt  are  known, 
enji  it  has  been  determmed  what  ply  belt  be  used,  the  width  belt 
required  may  be  determined  from  the  formula: 

FOKMULA.— 

K,._HPX  33.000 
^"'     SXP"" 
RtJLE.— The  width  of  a  belt  required  is  equivalent  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  horse  power  and  33,000  divided  oy  the  product  of  the, 
speed  of  the  belt  and  the  pull  P  of  the  belt  (SO  tor  single  l>elt, 
60  for  double  belt,  etc.). 

Example.'-The  width  of  belt  necessary  to  transmit  128  horse 
power,  when  the  speed  of  the  belt  is  3300  feet  per  minute  and  a 
used: 


double  belt  is  i 

„     128  X  33.000 
"   3300  X  so ' 
W-I6 
Therefore,  a  l^inch  double  belt  is  required  to  furnish  this  power 


Specimen  page,  belting  data  book. 
Excellent  display. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

HOUSE    ORGANS 

What  the  house  organ  can  do — Characteristics  common  to  four  types — 
Getting  the  material — The  editor — The  salesman's  house  organ — 
The  employee's  magazine — The  dealer  house  organ — The  consumer 
house  organ. 

What  the  House  Organ  Can  Do 

The  house  organ  is  a  magazine  or  publication  issued  by 
the  house  for  the  purpose  of  building  good  will  or  increasing 
sales. 

If  it  is  properly  fitted  into  the  advertising  campaign,  if 
an  analysis  of  the  sales  problems  shows  that  a  house  organ 
can  help  to  solve  these  problems  and  if  it  is  intelligently 
edited  it  can  be  made  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  advertising  campaigns. 

As  in  everything  else,  however,  an  analysis  must  be 
made  to  determine  if  a  house  organ  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  campaign.  If  it  is,  it  must  be  regarded  as  such  and 
not  as  a  separate  unit  produced  simply  that  some  one  may 
gratify  his  personal  desire  to  appear  as  an  editor. 

The  house  organ  can  build  good  will  and  increase  sales. 
It  is  a  potentiality  for  a  certain  class  of  advertising  that  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  Probably  one  of  the  most 
successful  house  organs,  at  least  in  the  technical  field,  is 
the  Houghton  Line,  of  the  E.  F.  Houghton  Company, 
Philadelphia.     This  company  states,  ^' The  Houghton  Line 

in  nine  years  is  credited  with  having  earned  over  half 

a  million  dollars  in  profits.  It  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
obtaining  inquiries  through  advertising,  ninety  per  cent. 
It  has  redueed  the  cost  of  general  publicity  fifty  per  cent.'' 
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As  a  builder  of  good  will  the  house  organ  can  properly- 
lay  claim  to  some  notable  results.  A  case  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  authors  not  long  since  that  illustrates  this 
point.  Through  the  carelessness  of  an  inexperienced  sales 
manager,  a  certain  company  had  acquired  the  undesirable 
reputation  for  being  arbitrary  and  magisterial  in  its  dealings 
with  the  trade.  Advertising  in  the  class  journals  did  not 
seem  to  overcome  this  reputation  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Finally  a  house  organ,  to  be  written  first  person  singular 
and  over  the  signature  of  a  fictitious  character  was  decided 
upon.  It  was  decided  further  that  this  house  organ  should 
carry  no  commercial  message  in  its  editorial  pages,  or 
rather  only  such  messages  as  could  be  introduced  indirectly; 
the  commercial  messages  were  to  be  confined  to  two  adver- 
tising pages.  The  editorial  policy  was  to  prepare  stories 
that  would  be  helpful,  stories  inspirational  in  tone,  and 
withal,  of  human  interest. 

The  results  obtained  can  best  be  summed  up  by  reference 
to  a  letter  that  was  sent  in  to  the  house  from  one  in  the 
trade.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  attention  of  the 
fictitious  character.  It  stated  in  brief,  that  the  writer 
had  never  purchased  from  the  house  because  of  its  arbi- 
trary, domineering  methods  of  transacting  business.  The 
writer  said  that  for  many  years  he  had  carried  and  sold 
a  competing  article  but,  he  went  on  to  say,  he  had  read  all 
the  numbers  of  the  house  organ.  And  its  message  of  good 
cheer,  its  message  of  good  fellowship  and  kindly  feeling 
had  made  him  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself;  and  he  closed 
his  letter  with  a  request  for  prices  and  discounts.  This 
letter  was  acknowledged  by  the  author  of  the  house  organ, 
over  his  pen  name,  and  turned  over  to  the  sales  division. 
And  in  the  course  of  time  a  substantial  order  was  received. 

It  is  the  exceptional  case,  however,  where  the  house  organ 
can  of  itself  sell  goods;  that  is,  actually  bring  in  orders. 
Its  strength  lies  in  its  ability  to  build  good  will,  to  keep  a 
customer  or  user  sold  on  a  given  product  (which  is  an 
important  factor  in  any  sales  campaign)  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  salesmen's  calls. 
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Characteristics  Common  to  Four  Types 

There  are  four  types  of  house  organs,  the  salesman's 
house  organ,  the  employee's  house  organ,  the  dealer's 
house  organ,  and  the  consumer's  house  organ.  And  as 
there  are  factors  that  are  common  to  all,  these  common 
factors  will  be  discussed  before  the  different  types. 

The  size  of  the  house  organ  may  range  from  the  little 
booklet  measuring  three  by  four  inches  to  the  standard 
magazine  size  eight  and  a  half  by  eleven  and  a  half  inches. 
It  may  take  on  the  physical  appearance  of  the  magazine  or 
newspaper. 

If  it  is  to  carry  illustrations,  naturally  it  must  be  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  permit  of  space  for  these  and  for  text  matter. 
If  no  illustrations  are  to  be  used,  a  size  that  will  fit  easily 
into  the  pocket  is  probably  the  most  desirable. 

In  physical  appearance  it  should  be  attractive,  as  should 
any  advertising  piece.  It  should  be  set  in  a  type  easily 
read  and  there  should  be  sufficient  margin  around  the 
type  page  lest  it  present  a  crowded  appearance. 

If  the  house  organ  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  advertising  cam- 
paign, to  accomplish  a  definite  purpose  (and  unless  it  has 
this  definite  aim,  it  should  never  be  started) ,  there  must  be 
a  plan  behind  it  or  some  semblance  of  an  organization  to 
assure  its  publication  at  regular  intervals. 

Getting  The  Material 

It  is  history  in  house  organ  work  that  the  first  issue 
is  easy  to  write.  All  in  the  organization  are  interested  in 
the  first  issue  and  all  have  many  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
stories.  If  the  editor  be  new  to  the  work  he  is  likely  to  feel 
that  his  job  is  an  easy  one,  but  with  succeeding  issues 
he  finds  quickly  that  the  organization  has  lost  interest  and 
that  all  ideas,  all  material  must  come  from  his  brain.  Then, 
unless  he  has  made  sufficient  preparation,  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  prepare  an  issue  of  his  house  organ  from  ''blue  sky  ", 
a  difficult  task. 
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The  remedy  for  this  situation  is  the  ''idea  file"  or 
''morgue",  a  file  of  ideas,  of  "thought  starters",  of  definite 
stories  either  well  outlined  or  completely  written.  The 
mechanical  details  of  such  a  filing  system  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here  for  what  would  suit  one  editor  probably  would 
be  frowned  upon  by  another. 

Mention  might  be  made,  however,  of  a  very  simple  and 
yet  very  effective  device  for  the  house  organ  editor  who  is 
editor  only  a  part  of  the  time.  This  is  the  Horn  Book  File 
measuring  eleven  by  fourteen  inches.  It  consists  of  eight 
heavy  bound  sheets  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial pocket.  Leather  guide  tabs  serve  to  index  the 
contents  of  each  pocket.  By  allotting  a  pocket  to  each  issue 
the  house  organ  editor  may  have  a  convenient  place  in 
which  to  slip  completed  stories,  left  over  matter,  outlines, 
and  memorandums. 

From  this  very  simple  device  one  may  go  to  the  more  or 
less  complicated  vertical  filing  systems  with  numbered 
envelopes  indexed  and  cross  indexed  in  a  card  file.  As  has 
been  said,  however,  the  detail  of  the  filing  system  is  a  matter 
to  be  decided  upon  by  the  editor  and  to  be  governed  some- 
what by  the  size  of  his  publication  and  the  amount  of 
matter  he  has  to  prepare  each  month. 

Experience  teaches  the  importance  of  a  filing  system  of 
some  kind.  It  makes  the  work  of  the  editor  easier  and 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  edit  a  better  paper,  to  edit  it 
with  regularity  and  with  less  work.  Ideas  can  be  obtained 
from  the  daily  papers,  from  magazines,  from  trade  papers, 
from  books,  from  talks  with  other  members  of  the  organi- 
zation. With  these  entered  at  the  time  in  a  loose  leaf 
pocket  memorandum  book,  with  the  pages  filed  in  some 
suitable  place,  the  editor  is  never  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  write  about,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  "thought  starter". 

To  the  house  organ  editor  who  is  really  an  editor,  to  the 
man  who  would  prefer  to  write  a  house  organ  than  do 
anything  else  in  the  category  of  business,  there  is  always 
a  wealth  of  material  that  is  going  to  be  of  interest  to  his 
reader,  whether  that  reader  be  a  humble  employee  in  the 
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basement  of  the  factory,  or  the  company's  best  customer. 
For  every  day,  every  minute,  the  greatest  idea  factory  in 
the  world,  life,  is  working  for  him.  Every  minute  of  the 
day  it  is  turning  out  stories  of  laughter  and  sorrow,  happi- 
ness and  tears,  and  these  are  things  met  with  along  every 
path  and  in  every  sphere. 

The  Editor 

Last  but  not  least,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  im- 
portant common  factor  to  all  house  organs  is  the  editor. 

For  any  house  organ,  he  must  be  a  man  of  sympathy,  a 
man  of  vision  and  imagination,  and  too,  a  man  who  has 
mixed  with  and  understands  people.  He  need  not  be  a 
clever  writer,  for  so-called  cleverness  has  ruined  many  a 
house  organ,  but  rather  a  good  writer  who  understands  how 
to  write  in  simple,  forceful  English.  He  must  be  a  friendly, 
human  sort  of  fellow,  who  has  the  ability  to  gain  confi- 
dence and  good  will  in  his  written  word. 

He  must  have  originality,  for,  while  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  there  is  always  a  new  way,  and  an  original 
way  of  giving  expression  to  an  old  thought.  He  must  have 
a  sense  of  humor,  for  humor  is  the  butter  to  the  dry,  coarse 
bread  of  expression.  A  sense  of  humor,  however,  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  ability  to  cut  barber  shop  jokes  from 
so  called  comic  weeklies.  The  editor's  sense  of  humor 
should  be  based  rather  upon  a  wholesome  good  natured 
philosophy  of  life,  for  on  the  great  stage  of  life,  the  comedian 
rubs  shoulders  with  the  hero  and  the  villain. 

The  editor  should  be  in  absolute  authority.  He  should 
have  the  power  to  reject  the  president's  article  on  *'  How 
I  succeeded"  and  to  accept  the  first  literary  effort  of  the 
office  boy,  providing  of  course  that  the  stories  are  measured 
by  the  editor's  rule  of,  Will  this  be  of  interest  to  my  readers? 
He  should  be  monarch  of  his  work,  held  responsible  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  his  pubHcation  and  ready  to  stand  or 
fall  on  that  ground  and  that  one  only.  When,  ''for  policy's 
sake,"  he  has  to  run  an  article  because  a  good  customer 
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wrote  it,  or  the  president's  wife,  or  the  president's  daughter, 
who  is  a  senior  at  college,  or  because  it  is  a  poem  written 
by  the  boss's  little  seven  year  old  daughter,  when  he  has  to 
run  this  stuff,  his  hands  are  tied  securely  as  if  with  three 
inch  rope,  his  work  is  debased  by  those  who  should,  of  all, 
be  most  anxious  to  see  it  a  success. 

If  he  have  associate  editors,  these  should  be  in  charge  of 
certain  departments  of  the  paper,  and  held  responsible 
for  their  page  or  pages.  If  he  have  contributors,  he  should 
review  their  papers  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  if  it  be 
necessary  to  reject  any  one,  he  should  write  a  letter  ex- 
plaining why  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  such  rejec- 
tion. 

The  Salesman's  House  Organ 

The  definite  aim  of  the  salesman's  house  organ  is  to  act 
as  a  connecting  line  between  the  salesman  and  the  home 
sales  organization  and  to  keep  him  sold  on  his  work.  It  is 
usually  the  official  mouth-piece  of  the  sales  manager  and 
while  it  may  be  edited  by  him,  assisted  by  the  advertising 
manager,  the  mechanical  production  falls  within  the  scope 
of  the  advertising  department. 

In  editorial  policy  it  should  be  a  message  of  optimism; 
but  the  editor  should  beware  lest  his  optimism  fall  into  the 
style  of  '^pep  talks"  and  ''punch  messages".  When  a 
salesman  is  doing  his  best,  when  he  is  catching  trains  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  living,  oftentimes,  under  the 
most  annoying  of  hotel  conditions,  he  does  not  want  a  lot 
of  ''pep  talks".  He  has  all  the  '^pep"  that  is  necessary. 
And  again  much  of  the  "pep"  talk  that  is  written  is  not 
sincere,  and  above  all  things  the  editor  of  the  salesman's 
house  organ  must  be  one  hundred  per  cent,  sincere.  Sales- 
men are  just  like  any  other  human  beings.  The  average 
one  is  doing  his  best,  the  average  one  is  ambitious  to  make 
a  better  showing  this  month  than  last,  and  to  make  a 
better  showing  in  his  territory  than  another  traveller  makes 
in  his.  He  is  interested  in  reports  of  the  sales  quotas,  inter- 
ested in  what  is  going  on  in  the  home  office,  interested  in 
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anything  that  will  be  of  real  help  to  him,  but  he  does  not 
wish  to  be  told  constantly  to  work  harder. 

Let  there  be  a  clear  definition,  therefore,  between  ''pep 
talks*'  and  messages  that  carry  with  them  a  real  inspiration. 

The  constant  admonition,  written  in  short,  jerky  sen- 
tences, of,  ''get  an  hour's  earlier  start  to-morrow  morning, '' 
"work  an  hour  later  to-morrow,"  "make  one  more  call 
to-day  than  yesterday, ''  quickly  gets  on  a  salesman's  nerve. 
He  soon  tires  of  the  constant  reiteration  to  work  harder. 
These  messages  seldom  gain  very  much  for  either  the  house 
or  the  sales  manager. 

A  message  of  real  inspiration  is,  however,  a  different 
matter.  A  message  that  carries  with  it  a  thought  that 
will  be  of  help  to  the  man  in  his  work,  a  constructive,  op- 
timistic thought  that  will  make  him  think,  is  what  he  wants 
and  what  accomplishes  the  most  good. 

The  reader  will  recall  time  and  time  again  when  he  has 
seen  salesmen  on  the  road  reading  this  class  of  material 
in  such  magazines  as  The  American  Magazine j  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  But  seldom  will  he  recall  an  in- 
stance where  he  has  seen  salesmen  reading  "pep  talks". 
Then  why  not  pattern  after  these  magazines  and  edit  a 
salesman's  house  organ  along  the  same  lines? 

In  addition  to  such  messages,  the  salesman's  house  organ 
or  paper  should  contain  news  items  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  him  such  as,  what  the  different  salesmen  are  doing  in 
their  respective  territories,  what  new  material  there  is  for 
sale,  any  changes  made  in  territory,  the  sales  experiences 
of  different  men,  news  items  of  the  home  sales  organization, 
any  factory  news  that  pertains  to  the  sales  work,  a  report 
of  the  advertising  being  done,  and  possibly  reproduction 
of  the  next  month's  advertisements. 

The  physical  make-up  of  the  salesman's  publication  is 
naturally  determined  by  the  number  to  be  distributed. 
If  this  number  is  below  one  hundred  it  does  not  pay  to  have 
the  publication  printed;  it  should  be  mimeographed  or  type- 
written. But  even  in  this  form,  it  can  be  made  of  great 
value  to  the  salesman  and  sales  manager.     The  salesman's 
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publication,  whatever  its  form,  should  be  published  with 
regularity,  either  weekly,  or  semi-monthly,  as  the  nature 
of  the  product  makes  expedient.  If  sales  prices  are  fre- 
quently changing,  if  material  is  sold  subject  to  *' previous 
sale^\  if  new  forms  of  the  product  are  constantly  being 
brought  out,  the  salesman's  paper  should  be  a  weekly  or  at 
least,  semi-monthly.  In  some  instances,  however,  where 
these  conditions  exist,  the  salesmen  are  advised  regarding 
changes  by  means  of  bulletins,  and  the  publication  is 
issued  only  monthly.  The  authors  believe  that  the  sales- 
man's house  organ  or  paper  can  take  the  place  of  all  bulle- 
tins, except  as  occasion  might  demand  the  publication  of 
an  ^^  extra''. 

The  Employee's  Magazine 

A  discussion  of  the  employee's  magazine  may  not  prop- 
erly belong  in  a  book  on  technical  advertising.  It  is 
touched  upon  briefly  here,  however,  for  the  reason  that 
recent  years  have  proved  the  value  of  such  a  publication, 
and  the  editing  and  managing  of  it  are  the  work  of  the 
advertising  manager  who  is  not  afraid  to  extend  his  activi- 
ties beyond  the  mere  filling  of  space  in  publications. 

The  function  of  the  employee's  magazine  is  to  build 
good  will;  to  promote  that  intangible  asset  ''shop  spirit", 
esprit'  de  corps — whereby  the  man  in  the  shop  is  made  to 
feel  an  interest  in  his  work  beyond  the  amount  contained 
in  his  weekly  pay  envelope. 

In  the  days  that  have  gone  this  "shop-spirit"  was  largely 
a  matter  of  chance.  If  the  shop  had  for  a  superintendent 
a  man  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  established  this 
feeling  of  good  will,  well  and  good — that  shop  prospered 
and  probably  knew  little  of  labor  trouble.  But  as  the 
laws  and  principles  of  the  science  of  business,  of  manage- 
ment, have  become  better  known  and  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, this  haphazard  plan  of  building  good  will  has 
become  obsolete,  to  be  succeeded  by  definite  plans  and 

policies.     And  that  these  definite  plans  have  been  successful 

11 
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is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  many  plants  labor  turnover 
has  been  reduced  to  a  surprisingly  small  percentage. 

The  employee's  magazine,  properly  edited,  can  be  made 
of  great  value  in  this  process  of  establishing  an  esprit'  de 
corps,  of  building  good  will. 

The  editorial  policy  should  be,  in  a  general  way,  the 
policy  governing  the  newspaper  that  serves  a  small  com- 
munity. For  the  employee's  house  organ  is  the  newspaper 
of  the  plant.  And  as  the  small  town  newspaper  to  be 
successful,  must  be  the  genuine  friend  of  the  people  in  the 
community  that  it  serves,  so  must  the  employee's  paper  be 
the  real  friend  of  the  men.  It  must  treat  of  things  in  a 
friendly  way;  it  must  radiate  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  and 
sound  a  distinct  note  of  optimism. 

It  must  not  be  preachy,  for  preachments  are  to  the  em- 
ployee's paper  what  ^'pep  talks"  are  to  the  salesman's 
house  organ. 

The  employee's  house  organ,  first,  must  publish  the  news 
of  the  plant.  Its  strength,  its  interests  for  its  readers,  lies 
in  the  number  of  personal  items  that  it  carries.  If  John 
Jones  of  Department  Six  goes  on  a  motor  cycle  trip  of  two 
or  three  days'  duration,  that  trip  is  good  for  three  stories; 
first,  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  contemplates  the  trip, 
second  a  note  to  the  effect  that  he  has  gone,  and  third  a 
description  of  the  trip.  If  report  is  made  in  one  issue  that 
Henry  Doe  of  Department  Two  is  sick,  that  item  should 
be  clipped  and  pasted  to  the  dummy  of  the  next  succeeding 
issue,  in  which  announcement  should  be  made  that  Doe 
is  either  still  sick  or  else  back  on  the  job.  When  one  of  the 
authors  was  editor  of  such  a  paper,  he  made  a  practice  of 
keeping  a  card  file  record  of  all  employees.  This  record 
was  kept  constantly  to  date  on  data  supplied  by  the  em- 
ployment bureau.  Entries  were  made  on  these  cards  as 
mention  of  the  employee  was  made  in  the  paper.  In  this 
way  it  was  possible,  over  a  given  period  of  time,  to  mention 
all  of  the  employees,  except  possibly  the  always  changing, 
unskilled  labor. 

In  addition  to  these  items  of  personal  mention,  reports 
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Brief  New5  Notes 


Penhi 


Aiai  Die  and  Forfte. 

A  banquet  uas  given,  last  Saturday 
night  in  Hartford  in  honor  of  Paul  Yea- 
ton's  birthday.  The  party  was  com* 
posed  mostly  of  members  of  the  Ajax  Die 
and  Forge  department.  A  very  elaborate 
programme  was  prepared  by  Mose  Bur- 
ton, who  acted  as  master  o(  ceremonies. 
Many  musical  numbers  were  enjoyed 
which  included  a  bass  horn  soto  by  Otto 
VVitte,  which  was  received  »ith  much 
1  a  few  ba«  solos  by  Bill 
•enfield.  Bill  has  a  wonderful  bass  voice 
to  "Rocked  in  the  cradlc 
of  the  deep"  »-iih  variations.  Harry 
Andrews  and  Frank  Dougcneck  presented 
a  comedy  sketch  which  was  received  with 
roars  of  laughter,  td  Ztilkc,  »ho;>tavcd 
first  base  in  the  band,  with  the  asMstance 
of  Charlie  Lent,  put  on  a  Ro«»d  exhibition 
of  sluckwire  walking.  Kalief,  the  mai;i- 
cian,  performed  many  miracles.  One  o( 
his  best  stunts  being  a  magical  one  of 
imitating  a  fish.  Ross  and  Morse  per- 
formed »ith  much  skill  an  act  of  tumblinj; 
and  contortion.  Morse  at  one  time  was 
chief  tumbler  (or  Barnum's  "Grcatot 
Shou-  on  Earth."  The  Ajax  Steam  lUm- 
mcr  Band,  with  John  f'hilip  BaKgnlia  as 
V^detif  played  popular  airs.  While  the 
feast  was  at  its  height  the  band  hit  the 
timber  artists*  favontc  "The  Lost  Cord." 
Olaf  G«M-din  rendered  a  few  stlcction-*  on 
his  ukelele.  The  Anvil  Comefly  Four. 
Carl  Cor.ley,  Charles  Schrtck.  Al  Krap- 
patch  and  Ed  Gustafson,  harmonized 
very  *-ell  as  comb  pta>'ers.  Bill  L<xf- 
stedt  and  Joe  Dobbin  presented  Paul 
with  a  game  of  domtnoes. 

Frank  DIugokicki  took  all  honors  «-iih 
his  exhibition  of  buck  and  ^ing  daniinc. 
Mayer  and  LaFtcur  entertained  us  wnn 


renowned 

on  the  life  of  a  very  rare  bird  "The  Aus- 
(railian  fish-hound."  Charles  Cooper. 
the  toast-master,  caused  much  merriment 
with,  his  jokes.  Everybody  enjoyed  them- 
«clves  and  we  wish  Paul  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day. 

U-A.2. 

William  McClecry  who  was    confined 

to  his  h^jme  two  weeks  with  tonsilitis  is 

able  to  be  out  and  visited  -the  pipe  shop 

.l;_    ijj^g      I    guc^   home   life   and 


Ask  Margaret,  she  known.  Tom  says 
there  is  no  chance  for  Bill  when  he  is 
around.  Hill  doesn't  care  though  as  he 
has  someone  in  Fair  flaven. 

Tienney.  (he  kid  wonder  athlete,  ex- 
pects ioy.un  v>mc  flesh  ar^mnd  ihc  plumb- 
ing shop.  If  hustling  will  do  it,  he's 
right. 

Bush  says  he  has  worn  out  three  pairs 
of  trousers  in  a  month's  time  of  that 
120d(i  job.     Not  on  the  knees,  cither 

Main  Office,  Fifth  Floor. 

Waterbury  has  sent  to  us  another  one 
of  its  citizens  to  join  our  New  Departure 
family.  Miss  Anna  Molzon  ha> 'recently 
joine<l  our  tnlling  dcp.irinH-nt. 
■  Our  cheerful  Utile  lady  of  the  bi'llirtjf 
dt'p;irtment  is  ill  at  h<r  home'  with  tnn- 
silitis.  We  most  certainly  hope  to  s:'e 
Miss  Merriman  with  us  again  ^-cry  50<»n. 

There  srems  to  be  an  a«raciion  in 
W'allingford  for  Mildn-*!.  Mi<s  Lfn^Iey 
rcp.'.rt-i  a  week-end  of  pleasure  while  lher('. 


his  jobs  cut  I 
hu  left  hand  < 


that  little  incident  didn't 
know  Bush,  and  Tom,  also  Tom  sure  docs 


Eric  Erickson  who  has  been  visiting 
New  Haven  quite  frequently,  is  laying 
low  until  after  Lent.  Then  he  expects 
to  make  a  wild  dash.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  to  be  for  a  marriage  license 
or  what.  Don't  forget  your  friends,  Eric. 
'  Cornelius  Kellegher  is  a  good  old  scout. 
He  has  been  working  very  hard  lately  at 
the  shop.  He  has  also  been  talking  about 
v>me  friend  down  on  South  Street  whom 
he  xHiats  occasionally.  But  he  won't 
tell  us  when  it's  coming  olT.  ]  think  she 
will  be  a  lucky  girl. 

James  Cassidy.  one  of  our  bo>'s,  has 
an  a«-(ul  habit  of  coming  in  late.  1  guess 
Mabel  keeps  him  up  too  late  on  Wi-d- 
netiday  nights.  He  has  been  improving 
lately  and  that  isn't  all.  He  says, 
train    was    late    this    morning.* 


king)  never 


Frank  Coverty  (the  tobaec 
buys    any    nowadays    becai 

Biii"h^r 

Frank  is  *a\ing  nis  money  to  learn  now 
to  dance,  but  we're  afraid  he  can  never 
teach  his  shoes.  At  any  rate,  that  is 
what  Tom  says. 

Another  one  of  the  bunch.  Bill  Pushie. 
Why  is  the  telephone  so  busy  lately.  Bill? 


Meet  Everett  Keynulds  and  hj>  Irjend 
Harold  Grace.  Th*y  pau-*fd  in  thiir 
mad  haste  of  checking  invuirc  prices  and 
freight  embargoes  l<jng  cnoui;h  to  allow 
the  photographer  to  snap  them.  Grace 
looks  as  though  he  was  getting  ready  to 
he.-ir  his  Iricnd  tell  him  about  the  new 
rules  for  W20  baseball. 

The  mailing  department  h.ts  increased 
its  f.jrcc.  Miss  fowler  i»  axsiMing  in  the 
handling  of  the  mail. 

Mtss  Eva  Morgan  of  the  cost  depart- 
ment is  still  unable  to  be  aliout.  •  We 
hope  soon  to  see  Eva's  pleasant  couiiten- 

Quite  a  number  of  the  girts  of  the  ttfhcw 
force  assisted  in  serving  at  the  "Post- 
al Clerks'  Banquet,"  ^on  last  Monday 
evening.  We  feci  sure  that  o'er>'on?  got 
the  best  of  ser\'ice,  and  that  no  one  called 

Wc  wckomod  a  visitor  Monday,  George 
Smith,  formerly  of  the  New  Departure 
family  but  now  encaged  in  work  for  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  in  \.w 
York.     He  visited  old  fncnds — and  that's 

Pnscilla  Chagnon  has  returned  to  her 
duties  loUowing  a  sickness  that  cauM.-d 
her  absence  for  almost  two  weeks.  Ye*, 
she  has  returned  with  her  usual  smile. 

Lawrence  Thorpe  has  returned  to  hi< 
duties  following  a  period  of  enforced 
vacation  due  to  sickne<s.  He  is  surciv 
welcomed  back  to  his  diiiics. 

Harold  Corning,  is  also  anions  the  "few" 
who  have  returned  following  sicknes*  at 
home.  Harold  was  esperi.ilty  welcomed 
as  reports  of  dire  cal.imity  had  been  spread 
abtoad   prior    to   the  appearance  of  ihe 


Ward  bounder  and  has  shovrd  off  in  iK« 
"dinky  "  He  intends  to  go  back  in  the 
V     S     Navy  next  spring 

James  Frugale  of  New  Britain  is  again 


;  2  for  1  fillccl  up  my  purse. 

"Osceola** 
«-edding  in 


and  allowing  sunshine  and  fresh  air  to 
have  free  access  to  this  floor.  This  wa< 
taken  as  a  precautionary  measure,  being 
one  of  the  means  of  combatting'  the  flu 

Bob  l.au-son  has  returned  to  his  New 
York  address  following  a  sUy  ol  a  few 
days  at  the  main  office. 

Hugh  Reynold!  has  returned  to  his 
desk  in  the  purchasing  department  after 
fighting  the  flu  and  sickness  at  home  for 
several  days. 

Among  ihasc  from  this  department  who 
attended  the  Women's  Cine  Club 
Luncheon  at  the  Parish  House  last 
Friday  e\*cning  m-erc  the  Misses 
Florence  Olin,  Elsie  CoiJc,  Altna  Brooks. 
Frances  Diotrich,  Betty  Ennis.,  Madeline 
Wofjllcy,  MadL-linc  Callahan,  PriscilU 
Chagnon  and  Mrs.  Klcnkc. 

Raymond  Hutchins  has  been  transferred 
from  the  rcccinng  department  to  the 
purchasing  department. 

Mrss  Rose  Lynch  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  purchasing  department. 

Miss  Laura  CfK»k  has  joined  the  sales 
force  as  stenographer  to  Vernet  Dutton. 

Wc  understand,  George  Dowd  is  very- 
handy  with  his  little  hatchet.  While 
spending  a  recent  week-end  in  Spring- 
field ho  was  requested  to  sever  a  chicken  s 
head  w>  that  a  splendid  chicken  dinner 
could  be  relished.  George  took  one  firm 
gra-ip  of  the  chicken's  legs,  placed  its  head 
upon  the  block*  and  snuttini^   his  e>-es 


The  shinin: 


all    the 


terrific  swing.  To  hii  _  , 
chicken's  head  dropped  off  as  we 
I  leg.  George  said  that  apparenti 
chicken  tried  to  protect  itself  and  r. 
its  It-g.     George   has  been   voted 


Miss  Anna  Molzon  has  accepted  a  po- 
•ition  as  a  billing  clerk. 

Vf.-rnct,  you  shouldn't  be  running  along 
the  railroad  tracks  in  the  small,  wee 
h.)urs  of  the  morning  to  catch  the  laii 
trim,  and  uiwn ; 


"baldies"  take  off  their  caps  and  presto, 
a  dozen  reflectors  begin  to  function 

Why  go  to  Mcriden  every  Sunday, 
Hyde?     Doesn't   Bristol  hold  enough  at- 

Maurice  Shapiro  was  seen  plowing  his 
way  to  work.  His  fellow  workers  thought 
he  had  come  in  on  snowbhocs  but  closer 
scrutiny  revealed,  them  as  Army  shees. 


the  sweetest     Let  us  in  c 
Mary  and  tell  us  why,    . 

Alice  Francoein  spent-  the  week-end 
in  Springfield.  There  is  some  attraction 
there  for  that  girl  but  there's  no  telling 

Prisrilla  McVamara  has  accepted  a 
position  in  this  department. 

Eva  Lucas  spent  Saturday  afternoon 
in  Hartford.     Alone? 

How  about  those  arctics  Mary  Bridge- 
tine  Carroll.  we*ve  heard  so  much  alraut. 
We  understand  you  spent  one  wholu 
Saturday  afternoon  trying  to  purchase 
a  pair.  Let  me  tell  you  something  You 
could  spend  more' than  your  time  if  yo« 
only  had  the  luck  of  getting  your  size. 

We  wonder  why  the  special  delivery 

man    comes    to    Marguerite    Harding's 

home  every  day.     May  be  absence  makea 

hear;  grow  fonder. 

hook.  'siTc  h^" 
hortk? 

Frank  O'Rourke  Is  a  nice  little  "French" 
boy.  If  you  douht  our  word  ask  Mary 
Curran.     She  knows  about  him. 

We  wonder  why  Florence  Curtiss  lost 
control  of  her  voice.  We  understand 
Marguerite  Harding  was  her  vocal  teacher. 


i'v5a?th>^ 


Sat  urday 


at  a  recent  baskctlxill  game.  Hair 
lhI  up,  arffls  and  tuindt  a-waving 
e  hoarse  from  much  yelling.  A 
of  a   New  Departure  basketball 


f  »eo.   Burns.  ex-Cherry  Hi 
wishes  to  lK)r>k  his  ninety-sc 
colt  "Aliraham**  for  a  lew  races,  ice  or 
tiirf     Abe's  rheumatism  has  abalM  and- 
im  ripe  for  the 


-.^rold 


understand  »*y  the  - 

Martha    Crowley 
New  Britain. 

Mary  Aulbach  and  her  dimple  chinoe<f 
Kcwpie  spent  Sunday  in  Hanford. 

Mary  Heuftlcin  has  decided  to  keep 
silent  from  ten  to  eleven  and  would  you 
believe  it,  we  would  never  have  known 
it  if  she  hadn*t  told  us. 

Miss   Eva   LaCroix  spent   Sunday  In 
ForestvSlly  with  her  brother.     Von  < 
I  from  hom^,  girlie. 


being  i|uizzcd  concerning  his  new 
cl.nsscs  Arthur  Nugent  said.  *T  can  hrar 
btitcr  with  my  glasses  on,  dontchono?" 

i,  a  former  New 

......      ^'y  "  *"P^  *** 

hitk  with  the  old  gang  once  more. 

A  young  boy  of  ten  was  studying  his 
siwHing  and  was  puzzled  over  the  word 
m.  He  then  asked  his  father  if 
it  was  a  bad  word. 

"No,"  replied  the  father, 
and  good  English  word." 

"Well,"  says  the  lad,  "I   hope  Aunt 
Juliet  would  cofferdam'  head  off." 

A   member  of    Department   35  sighed 
as  he  said;  "They  took    '     ' 

^"l    ■"■■.. 

pilot  of  the  famous  Thunder  and  Light 
ning   truck  team   has  raised  the   home 


The  depart in?ni'<  rei)t»rtcr.  if  >mi  plea-Iii 
p?rinis*ion.     Here** 

-  --    ..-    after  that  game  of 

February  ISih.  We'll  <ay  »he  wa»  en- 
tilled  to  «niile  that  night.  'Twas  M>n)« 
good  game  you  playc/l  that  night,  (rt-rtic.. 
How  nice  the  .V.  D  took*  on  your  sweater. 


A  page  from  the  New  Departure  News,  the  magazine  of  the  employees  of  the 
New  Departure  Manufacturing  Company.  The  publication  is  saturated  with 
personal  mention,  the  "stuff  that  gets  across  ". 
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should  be  carried  in  the  employee's  paper  of  all  meetings 
of  factory  associations;  the  bowling  clubs,  the  savings  clubs, 
the  athletic  associations,  etc.  What  these  clubs  are  doing 
should  be  reported  in  detail,  and,  as  often  as  possible, 
illustrated. 

Signed  articles  by  well  known  men  of  the  town  or  city 
in  which  the  plant  is  located  should  be  featured;  for 
instance,  an  article  by  the  mayor  on  '' Citizenship"; 
an  article  by  the  president  of  one  of  the  banks  on  ^'The 
Benefit  of  Saving";  an  article  by  the  president  of  the 
board  of  health,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  work  of  editing  the  paper  falls  properly  to  the  ad- 
vertising department  and  the  editor  is  usually  the  adver- 
tising manager.  If,  however,  he  depends  upon  himself  to 
gather  the  material,  he  will  find  quickly  that  it  is  a  job 
complete  unto  itself.  He  must  have  an  editorial  staff 
and  these  should  be  appointed  from  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  factory.  It  is  well  for  the  editor  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  this  staff  at  least  once  a  month,  at  which  meet- 
ing the  latest  issue  of  the  paper,  the  dummy  for  the  next 
succeeding  issue,  and  general  plans  for  its  betterment  should 
be  discussed.  In  this  way  the  editor  keeps  in  contact  with 
his  staff  and  the  interest  of  his  staff  is  maintained. 

On  the  editorial  staff  there  should  be  a  photographer 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  diff- 
erent clubs  and  associations,  for  the  employee's  paper 
should  be  properly  illustrated. 

Illustrations  in  the  employee's  paper  should  all  be 
home-made.  In  every  organization  there  are  several 
amateur  cartoonists  and  these  men  should  furnish  the 
drawings. 

The  frequency  of  publication  of  the  employee's  paper 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  organization  it  serves  and  the 
editorial  organization  behind  the  paper.  If  the  paper  have 
a  circulation  of  five  thousand  copies,  it  might  be  issued  semi- 
monthly to  considerable  advantage.  But  a  semi-monthly 
employee's  paper  is  a  big  undertaking  and  it  is  far  better 
to  start  the  publication  as  a  monthly  and  then  permit  ex- 
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perience  to  dictate  whether  or  not  it  shall  be  changed  to  a 
semi-monthly  publication,  rather  than  to  start  as  a  semi- 
monthly and  change  later  to  a  monthly. 

Again,  labor  conditions  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  weighing  the  frequency  of  publication.  For  the 
employee's  paper  can  accomplish  so  much  good  in  reducing 
the  labor  turn-over  that  it  might  be  well  to  issue  it  semi- 
monthly or  even  weekly  during  certain  periods  of  stress. 

Distribution  of  the  employee's  paper  can  be  effected  by 
handing  copies  to  the  employees  as  they  leave  the  plant 
through  the  various  exits,  by  allotting  a  certain  number  to 
the  foreman  of  each  department,  or  by  having  the  papers 
handed  out  at  the  pay-master's  window. 

The  plan  of  having  the  foreman  hand  the  paper  to  the 
employees  say  during  the  lunch  hour  has  its  advantage 
in  that  the  editor,  by  a  walk  through  the  plant  after  closing 
hours,  can  easily  determine  whether  or  not  the  employees 
are  interested  in  the  paper  by  the  number  of  copies  left 
around  in  different  departments. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  one  of  the  authors 
followed  this  plan'of  distribution  in  a  plant  of  over  six  thou- 
sand employees  and  by  doing  so  '^discovered"  a  valuable 
idea.  In  a  certain  department  he  frequently  found  many 
copies  of  the  paper.  Upon  investigation  he  discovered  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  employees  in  that  department 
were  foreigners  unable  to  read  English.  The  next  issue  of 
the  paper  carried  editorials  not  only  in  English  but  in  two 
foreign  languages.  Never  after  that  did  he  find  a  copy  of 
the  paper  left  in  that  department. 

The  Dealer  House  Organ 

From  an  editorial  viewpoint,  probably  the  most  difficult 
house  organs  to  prepare  and  to  get  across  are  the  dealer's 
and  the  consumer's  house  organs. 

Conditions  with  these  are  different  from  eitter  the  sales- 
man's or  the  employee's  house  organ,  for  competition  is 
greater.     The  employee,  whether  he  be  salesman  or  factory 
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hand,  will  read  the  publication  issued  by  his  house.  It  is 
personal  with  him.  It  has  no  competition  with  other 
house  organs  or  with  other  advertising  matter,  whereas 
the  dealer  or  consumer  may  receive  many  house  organs 
and  does  receive  much  direct-by-mail  advertising  matter. 
The  first  thought  behind  every  article  in  the  dealer's 
house  organ  must  be,  Is  this  of  interest  to  the  dealer? 


hcTrans  - 
mission  - 
ary  ^^^ 


TPuhlisktd  montkly  "By 

the  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Company 

at  NewarkJ^I.  L  edited 
fy  O.W  Crawsnen^  and 
dedicated  to  the  Great" 
est  iKing  on  'Eartk-^ 
the  Signed  Order  •:•:•> 

March  v.-~.x9i6 


i 


The  Transmissionary 

Published  monthly  by  the 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  edited 
by  O.  W.  Crawshaw. 


I  HE  name  contest  13  over.  "Transmis- 
sionary" is  IT  and  the  perfecUy  good 
check  for  fifty  'dollars  goes  to  H.  W. 
Strong,  of  Strong,  Carlisle  and  Ham- 
mend.  Cleveland. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Clay  CrCbofter,  Editor  of 
Mill  Supplies,  Chicago:  Mr.  J.  George  Frederick, 
Editor  of  Advertising  and  Selling,  New  York;  also 
one  crawshaw,  a  budding  bibliophool  of  Newark. 
About  two  hundred  names  were  submitted.  Good, 
bad  and  indifferent. 

A  few  like  "The  Bearing  Medium,"  "The  Silent 
Shaft,"  "Rotation,"  "Spiral  Hy-tide."  "RoUettes," 
and  'Transmissioft.  Topics,"  deserve  honorable 
mentioa 

Also  one  name  for  dishonorable  mention— that  of 
Elizabeth,  submitted  by  Carl  Biebler  of  Milwaukee. 
And  there  was  one  mighty  good  slogan  submitted— 
"Millions  for  Equipment  but  not  a  Cent  for  Up- 
keep." by  Mr.  C.  A.  Lfiisk  of  Qeveland.. 
VoLI  Nat 


Front  cover  and  title  page  of  a  house  organ  by  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
Company  distributed  to  mill  supply  dealers'  salesmen. 


Does  it  offer  him  a  constructive  thought  that  he  can  apply 
either  to  himself  or  to  his  business? 

Stories  of  how  the  president  of  the  company  plays  golf 
or  works  in  his  garden,  poems  by  the  president's  daughter, 
and  all  pages  illustrated  by  photographs  of  departments 
seven  and  nine  or  of  the  president  or  of  his  daugher  are  of 
no  interest  to  the  dealer  unless  these  articles  contain  some 
thought  that  he  can  apply  to  his  own  work. 

If  the  story  describing  the  manufacture  of  the  product, 
describes  too,  a  process  that  can  be  duplicated  in  a  minia- 
ture way  in  the  dealer's  show  window,  it  is  of  interest  to 
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him.  If  the  poem  by  the  president's  daughter  suggests  a 
thought  whereby  the  dealer  can  increase  his  profit  through 
increasing  his  turn-over,  he  is  interested  in  it. 

Stories  of  how  other  dealers  have  increased  sales,  or 
reduced  expenses,  are  suitable  for  the  dealer's  house  organ. 
The  editor  of  the  dealer's  house  organ  should  travel  among 
the  dealers,  among  his  readers,  and  search  for  the  material 
that  will  be  of  constructive  help. 

The  Consumer  House  Organ 

All  that  has  been  said  in  general  relative  to  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  dealer's  house  organ  applies  to  the  consumer's 
house  organ.  In  the  publication  there  must  be  stories  of 
how  the  consumer  can  profit  by  the  use  of  the  advertised 
product,  new  ways  in  which  the  advertised  product  can  be 
used,  ways  in  which  other  consumers  have  used  the  product. 

An  important  function  of  the  consumer's  house  organ  is 
to  keep  the  consumer  sold  on  the  product. 

Some  days  ago,  one  of  the  authors,  in  a  talk  with  John 
Siddall,  Editor  of  The  American  Magazine,  asked,  ''What 
makes  a  story  interesting?''  And  Mr.  Siddall  replied, 
"The  reader  must  see  himself  in  the  story." 

This  it  seems  is  the  crux  of  the  editorial  policy  of  any 
house  organ;  the  reader  must  see  himself  in  the  story. 

In  the  advertising  trade  papers,  and  in  many  and  various 
books  upon  the  subject,  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion upon  the  topic  of  the  best  editorial  matter  for 
the  house  organ. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  a  house  organ  is  to  build 
good  will.  Except  in  few  instances  can  it  of  itself  bring  in 
orders.  Then  what  is  good  will  and  how  can  it  best  be 
obtained? 

Good  will  is,  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  kindly  feeling,  a 
friendly  feeling  toward  a  certain  product  and  a  certain 
house.  Building  good  will  is  estabUshing  an  atmosphere 
around  a  certain  product  or  a  certain  house  that  makes  it 
individual,  that  makes  it  different  from  others  in  the  same 
field  of  endeavor. 
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To  quote  from  a  booklet  issued  by  the  Dando  Company 
of  Philadelphia: 

"  We  often  hear  the  expression,  'I  have  an  affection  for  such  an  author, 
book  or  magazine/  All  things  being  equal,  people  will  buy  from  a 
house  they  like  and  the  right  kind  of  a  house  organ  can  build  that 
liking  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Lots  of  men  land  big  business  for  their 
houses  at  their  clubs  and  through  social  channels,  but  they  do  not  do 
it  by  shouting  their  names  and  their  wares  in  the  club  rooms.  Good 
advertising  is  just  as  subtle  a  thing  as  good  business." 


VOLUMB  TWBLVR  NUMBBg  SBVgN 

Through  the  Meshes 

Month  of  January     1920. 


THROUGH/ii^MESHES 


Month  of  January 


Nineteen-Twenty 


Copyrirtted  1920  h  THE  W.  S.  tVLKR  COMPANY  Ho.  7 


A  monthly  publication  iitued  for  etrculation  to  all 
within  the  biuineu  ranse  of  The  W.  S.  Tyler  Com- 
P""'-.  .7°  othert  the  price  i«  ten  cenu  a  number  or 
one  dollar  per  year.  No  adTcrtising  space  for  aale. 
If  desired   it  will  b«  sent  to  your  home  addreaa. 


THERE  is  too  much  "fine"  writing  in 
the  world,  and  not  enough  plain,  ordi- 
nary, common-sense  writing. 
Also,  too  much  writing  is  the  product  of 
men  wTio  sit  in  towers  and  in  country  places, 
far  from  the  noise  and  soot  and  sweat  of  conv 
merce  and  industry. 

In  the  <lays  when  nobility  flourished,  so- 
called  fine  writing  had  a  function  tp  perform : 
to  entertain  men  and  women  of  leisure.  This 
class  was  about  the  only  educated  g^oup  in  a 
natioa  It  was  the  only  group  that  could  af- 
ford to  buy  printed  matter.  The  masses  were 
jlliterate. 


Front  cover  and  title  page  of  the  house  organ  of  the  W.  S.  Tyler  Company  cir- 
culated to  "all  within  the  business  range"  of  the  company. 


From  the  extreme  in  the  '^ non-business"  style  of  edi- 
torial contents  one  may  go  to  the  other  extreme  where  every 
page  is  an  advertising  page.  It  would  seem,  however,  that, 
as  in  all  things,  the  middle  course  is  the  best  course  to 
steer. 

Much  depends,  however,  upon  the  sales  problem  to  be 
solved  and  the  abihty  of  the  editor  as  a  writer.  If  the 
"non-business"  type  of  house  organ  can  be  well  written, 
issue  after  issue,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  desirable  type,  but 
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as  there  are  few  house  organ  writers  in  proportion  to  house 
organ  editors,  it  is  probably  well  to  adhere  to  the  middle 
course.  At  all  times,  however,  in  the  material  used,  *Hhe 
reader  must  be  able  to  see  himself* — the  material  must  be 
life. 

The  house  organ,  properly  edited,  is  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economical  of  advertising  mediums. 

It  must,  however,  be  a  part  of  the  advertising  campaign; 
there  must  be  cause  for  it.  It  has  been  said  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  that  when  her  book,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
captured  the  world,  her  publishers  demanded  a  new  book. 
And  she  wrote,  Dred,  a  tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  for  which 
there  was  but  little  sale;  whereupon  some  witty  paragrapher 
remarked,  ''Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  because 
she  had  a  book  to  write,  but  she  wrote  Dred  because  she  had 
to  write  a  book.'* 

If,  in  the  campaign  there  is  a  logical  place  for  a  house 
organ,  if  a  house  organ  has  to  be  prepared  to  meet  a  certain 
sales  problem  because  nothing  else  will  so  well  fill  the  niche, 
it  should  be  started.  And  with  an  editor  who  is  really  a 
writer,  it  can  be  made  a  great  factor  for  good. 

It  must  have  a  definite  mission  to  perform,  a  well  defined 
problem  to  solve.  It  must  be  edited  with  a  distinct  pur- 
pose in  mind.  And  regardless  of  the  type  of  house  organ 
it  is,  it  must  have  a  human  appeal.  It  must  have  in  it 
something  to  make  it  worth  the  price  in  time  that  it  will 
take  to  read  it. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

Advertising  and  sales  promotion — Technical  and  trade  paper  publicity — 
Papers  before  engineering  societies — Education  of  the  designer — 
Educating  the  student  engineer — Moving  pictures  and  lantern 
slides — Exhibitions — Constructive  service. 

Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

The  wide-awake  advertising  department  can  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  advancing  the  sales  by  co-operating 
fully  with  the  sales  department  in  the  projection  of  and 
carrying  on  constructive  educational  work  and  general 
publicity  This  work  can  be  made  Hke  the  plowing,  the 
fertihzing,  the  planting  of  the  seed,  the  cultivating,  that 
the  farmer  does. 

Advertising  in  its  broad  sense  covers  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  page  in  the  trade  paper,  the  technical  paper,  the 
magazine,  or  the  newspaper,  with  its  copy  and  its 
illustrations.  It  takes  in  all  forms  of  publicity.  It  enters 
deeply  into  the  '* Advance  Sales"  or  ^'Educational"  fields. 
In  these  fields,  then,  the  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 
Departments  should  work  together. 

Between  the  time  the  investigation  of  a  market  has  been 
completed  and  the  start  of  an  intensive  sales  effort,  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  preparatory  or 
advance  sales  work.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  try  out  the 
effectiveness  of  certain  letters  or  mailing  pieces  on  a  small 
section  of  the  market,  in  connection  with  the  subsequent 
direct-by-mail  effort  which  is  to  be  combined  with  the 
personal  sales  work.  Perhaps  some  experiments  must  be 
made  in  the  personal  sales  attack.  Very  probably  certain 
men  have  to  be  put  in  a  favorable  frame  of  mind.     Perhaps 
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certain  ideas,  such  as  institutional  advertising,  or  the 
idea  on  which  the  appeal  for  the  product  is  based,  must  be 
sold  to  the  market  to  create  the  proper  receptive  attitude 
to  the  sales  campaign.  This  is  work  in  which  the  advertis- 
ing and  sales  promotion  effort  should  be  combined. 

Technical  and  Trade  Paper  Publicity 

Like  anything  else  that  is  of  real  value,  publicity  in  the 
technical  and  trade  papers  can  be  achieved  only  by  hard 
work.  The  ^ inertia"  of  the  advertising  department  that 
expresses  itself  in  the  production  of  the  conventional 
'^write-up",  sent  broadcast  to  the  magazines,  causes  one 
principal  negative  result,  namely,  a  deplorable  waste  of 
paper  in  the  face  of  present  paper  shortages.  The  editors 
of  the  high-grade  magazines  will  refuse  the  ''write-up"; 
the  publication  of  it  in  the  other  magazines  has  too  slight 
an  effect  on  sales  to  count. 

The  article  that  is  written  for  the  engineering  magazine 
must  meet  the  test  imposed  by  the  editor,  Does  this  article 
contain  new  engineering  information,  or  does  it  present  a 
new  idea  or  a  new  development  bearing  on  the  engineering 
problems  of  my  readers? 

The  editors  of  the  technical  journals  are  very  glad  to 
receive  the  co-operation  of  the  manufacturer  in  developing 
constructive  articles  for  the  magazines.  They  appreciate 
that  the  manufacturer's  organization  includes  certain 
technical  or  engineering  specialists  who  are  the  best  in- 
formed men  and  the  best  qualified  to  write  on  the  subjects 
on  which  they  specialize,  and  in  which  a  great  number  of 
readers  are  bound  to  be  sincerely  interested. 

When  one  of  the  present  authors  represented  the  West- 
inghouse  Company  with  the  press,  the  work  was  developed 
and  carried  on  along  lines  laid  down  by  the  manager  of  the 
Publicity  Department,  who  had  the  idea  for  a  long  time 
that  ''press  work'*  could  be  handled  in  a  more  construc- 
tive fashion,  with  better  results  both  to  the  magazines  and 
to  the  manufacturer.     Accordingly,  frequent  discussions 
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were  held  with  the  editors  of  the  various  fields  that  devel- 
oped a  common  ground  from  which  the  whole  work  could  be 
projected.  It  was  found  that  many  of  the  editors  were 
actually  hungry  for  certain  information  that  the  company 
could  supply  easily  because  of  the  great  wealth  and  variety 
of  technical  talent  in  its  engineering  organization.  Series 
of  articles  were  planned  covering  the  use  of  electric  power 
and  electric  lighting  in  the  various  engineering  fields,  and 
as  they  had  been  planned  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
editors,  of  course,  they  were  gladly  accepted  and  published. 
Practically  the  only  mention  of  the  company's  name  was 
made  in  the  title  of  the  engineer  who  wrote  the  article  and 
in  the  illustrations.  These  articles  were  just  the  right 
kind  of  constructive,  educational  publicity,  of  real  value 
to  the  manufacturer  and  welcomed  by  the  editor,  who  will 
not  see  his  pages  prostituted  by  ^' write-ups '\ 

Papers  Before  Engineering  Societies 

What  has  been  said  of  the  article  for  the  engineering 
magazine  is  equally  true  of  the  paper  that  is  prepared  for 
presentation  before  the  engineering  society.  The  com- 
mittee on  papers  of  the  society  is  very  jealous  of  the  stand- 
ards of  the  material  that  reaches  the  editorial  columns  of 
its  own  magazine.  These  standards  can  be  met,  however, 
by  the  enlistment  by  the  advertising  man,  of  the  interest 
of  the  engineers  with  the  organization,  an  interest  that 
results  in  the  production  of  engineering  theses  on  their 
various  specialties.  These  presented  as  papers  before  the 
engineering  societies  and  in  their  magazines  can  be  counted 
on  as  very  valuable  educational  work. 

Education  of  the  Designer 

This  is  another  opportunity  all  too  much  neglected  by 
the  seller  of  the  technical  product,  the  designer,  the  man 
who  sits  at  the  drafting  board.  Plentiful  information  and 
much  personal  attention  are  supplied  to  the  chief  engineer 
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by  the  salesman.  He  assumes,  and  often  rightly,  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  spend  time  with  the  individuals  in  a  large 
drafting  force. 

But  often  the  technical  product  is  one  that  is  to  be 
designed  into,  or  specified  with,  machinery  or  apparatus 
worked  out  by  these  designers.  The  particular  product 
may  not  be  such  an  outstanding  part  that  the  chief  engi- 
neer will  discuss  it  ordinarily  with  his  designers.  But  these 
men,  who  should  be  well  posted  on  all  improvements,  are 
forced  by  their  lack  of  contact  with  the  man  from  outside, 
to  rely  on  what  they  can  read  in  their  technical  papers  or 
dig  up  on  their  own  initiative.  Usually  worked  pretty 
hard,  they  often  simply  consult  former  designs  and  follow 
the  same  practice. 

The  use  of  the  product  should  be  made  as  easy  for  them 
as  the  steel  companies  have  made  their  data  on  their  stand- 
ard structural  sections.  For  it  is  entirely  possible,  that, 
properly  informed,  these  men  would  design  the  product 
into  their  equipment  without  other  sales  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  marketer.  Those  companies  who  have  their  Adver- 
tising and  Promotion  Departments  prepare  and  distribute 
hand  books  on  their  product  to  these  men,  educating  them 
in  the  use  of  their  product,  frequently  will  save  a  great  deal 
of  their  expensive  personal  sales  effort. 

Designers  can  be  reached  through  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  efforts.  Catalogues,  data  that  will  enable  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  size  and  type  of  the  product,  with  in- 
structions as  to  how  it  can  be  designed  into  their  equip- 
ment, are  what  they  need.  It  should  go  to  them  rather 
than  await  their  specific  request. 

Educating  the  Student  Engineer 

One  very  important  feature  of  advance  sales  work  is 
the  education  of  the  student  engineer.  Technical  schools 
are  usually  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  manufacturers  of 
technical  products  if  the  co-operation  is  given  in  the  right 
way.     At  present  there  is  altogether  too  much  of  a  gap 
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between  engineering  practice  and  what  is  taught  in  the 
technical  schools. 

The  young  engineer  fresh  from  college  has  very  definite 
impressions  gathered  during  his  course.  His  ideas  are  not 
yet  modified  by  much  practical  experience  and  if  he  experi- 
mented with  and  ran  tests  on  a  certain  make  of  apparatus, 
which  some  wise  manufacturer  had  placed  in  the  school 
laboratory,  he  is  very  apt  to  regard  that  particular  make  as 
standard  apparatus.  Whenever  he  has  to  make  a  selection 
this  make  immediately  comes  into  his  mind.  These 
impressions  usually  last  a  long  time.  If  the  apparatus  is 
good,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  good  impression  should 
not  last  a  lifetime. 

Therefore  it  behooves  the  marketer  of  the  technical 
product  to  educate  these  young  men  before  their  minds 
are  hardened.  Exhibits,  lectures,  technical  information 
regarding  the  product,  and  apparatus  installed  in  the 
laboratories  are  the  mediums  for  the  transmission  of  this 
information.  Sometimes  advertisements  in  the  school 
year-books  and  papers  can  be  considered  a  worth  while 
part  of  this  work. 

In  all  of  the  above  matters  there  is  the  necessity  of  co- 
operation between  advertising  and  sales  promotion.  In 
this  work  the  two  are  inseparably  bound.  The  *^  Ad- 
vance Sales"  part  of  sales  promotion  is  largely  advertising 
in  its  broad  sense  and  advertising  is  simply  one  form  of  sales 
work — one  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  marketer. 

Moving  Pictures  and  Lantern  Slides 

Moving  pictures  of  the  work  at  the  plant,  the  production 
methods,  of  the  courses  of  the  raw  materials  on  their  way 
from  their  sources  to  the  plant,  through  their  transforma- 
tion into  the  finished  products,  and  the  courses  of  the 
products  through  the  channels  of  distribution  to  the 
consumer  can  be  made  of  intense  educational  value  to  the 
various  organizations  involved  in  the  work  of  production 
and  distribution. 
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These  moving  pictures,  and  also  lantern  slides,  can  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sales  department  and  the  sales 
promotion  department  for  wide  use  in  private  exhibitions 
before  engineering  societies,  colleges,  leagues.  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Rotary  Clubs,  operating  companies,  and  clubs. 

The  pictures  can  be  supplemented  by  lectures  of  an 
educational  nature,  dealing  with  the  products  and  their 
various  applications  in  the  fields  in  which  they  are  used. 
Such  pictures  and  lectures  can  be  made  the  means  of  keep- 
ing the  name  and  achievements  of  the  manufacturer  in  the 
minds  of  his  buying  public.  Such  publicity  can  be  con- 
centrated, an  advantage  not  possessed  by  many  other 
publicity  mediums  that  are  costly. 

Exhibitions 

Particularly  in  the  fields  where  the  technical  product  is 
used  there  are,  every  year,  a  number  of  exhibits  of  equip- 
ment. These  are  held  usually  in  connection  with  conven- 
tions of  the  associations  or  societies  covering  the  particular 
fields.  Members  come  long  distances  to  these  gatherings 
in  order  to  be  posted  on  improvements  in  methods  and 
equipment,  and,  of  course,  for  the  social  features. 

These  exhibitions  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  the 
advance  sales  work.  The  attendance  represents  a  large 
part  of  a  given  market  assembled  in  one  spot,  in  a  receptive 
state  of  mind,  and  usually  in  a  good  humor.  It  is  the  one 
periodical  time  when,  even  with  a  decided  ^^  buyers' 
market '^  the  market  is  chasing  the  product. 

Direct  sales  are  almost  always  possible,  but  in  essence 
the  exhibits  are  for  advance  sales  work  and  educati  nal 
purposes.  The  exhibits  in  the  booths  can  be  regarded  as 
life-size  advertisements.  Their  make-up  should  be  studied 
as  an  advertising  piece  is  studied.  The  possible  effects 
of  the  exhibits  and  the  work  done  by  those  in  attendance 
should  be  studied  just  as  the  printed  advertisement,  the 
sales  letter,  and  the  article  in  the  technical  paper  are 
studied. 
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Constructive  Service 

Concerning  educational  and  service  work  as  a  means 
of  advertising,  H.  0.  K.  Meister,  of  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
Company's  Tractor  Division  says: 

"I  believe  that  the  best  advertising  is  the  constructive  service  that  an 
organization  may  give  or  lend  to  the  future  developments  of  the  in- 
dustry in  which  it  is  directly  interested.  Take,  for  example,  our  con- 
tribution to  the  tractor  industry  in  the  form  of  our  dynamometers. 
The  dynamometer,  of  course,  was  not  gotten  out  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. However,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  best  thing  that  we 
ever  did  was  to  give  the  tractor  industry  a  dynamometer  that  would 
enable  the  industry  accurately  to  measure  the  draw-bar  horsepower  of 
a  tractor.  This  dynamometer  was  our  admission  card  to  the  oflSce 
of  more  than  one  big  engineer.  It  gave  us  a  complete  line  on  what  the 
customer  was  doing  in  the  way  of  development  work,  in  that  we  made 
the  test  on  the  original  tractor,  the  experimental  job.  If  the  tractor 
did  not  show  up  very  well,  often  he  would  ask  us  to  offer  suggestions  on 
re-design.  From  an  advertising  standpoint  we  have  obtained  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  publicity  through  the  various  dynamometer  tests 
made  for  individual  companies,  as  well  as  during  the  tractor  demon- 
stration. This  dynamometer  did  not  advertise  a  technical  product, 
but  it  did  advertise  a  technical  institution  in  such  a  way  that  the 
manufacturers  and  engineers  had  considerable  confidence  in  what  we 
said  and  did.  They  took  our  suggestions  seriously  and  this,  of  course, 
helped  to  sell  bearings." 
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CHAPTER  XV 

ADVERTISING  AMMUNITION 

Advertisements  must  have  sales  killing  power — Suggestions  for  adver- 
tising ammunition — Institutional  advertising — Guarantees — News 
— The  dealer — Getting  sales  substance  for  advertisements — 
Standardized  product  or  specialty — A  test  for  sales  killing  power. 

Advektisements  Must  Have  Sales  Killing  Power 

The  value  of  artillery  ammunition  is  judged  by  its  killing 
power  at  the  target.  A  complete  round  of  ammunition 
must  include  a  projectile  that  exerts  its  killing  power  at  the 
target.  The  killing  power  depends  upon  the  substance  with 
which  the  projectile  is  loaded. 

The  selling  power  of  an  advertisement  depends  upon  the 
substance  with  which  the  advertisement  is  loaded.  There 
must  be  some  substance,  else  the  advertisement  is  an  empty 
shell.  Perhaps  it  is  a  well-formed  shell,  shiny,  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  attractive.  But  without  the  right  substance,  the 
shell  or  advertisement,  is  practically  worthless;  it  is  a  blank. 

The  substance  for  the  advertisement  is  the  very  first 
thing  to  secure.  The  actual  preparation  of  the  advertise- 
ment must  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  nothing  will 
be  done  to  give  the  advertisement  form  until  there  has  been 
secured  first  the  material  that  will  go  to  make  up  a  vital 
sales  message  in  the  advertisement. 

There  is  one  big  weakness  that  exists  pretty  generally 
today  in  the  advertisements  of  technical  products.  Too 
many  of  the  advertisements  are  empty  shells.  They  follow 
all  of  the  best  principles  of  form,  but  they  lack  substance. 
They  are  prepared  obviously  without  first  having  secured 
the  sales  substance  that  goes  to  give  an  advertisement 
sales  power, 
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The  man  who  through  experience  is  really  well  informed 
on  a  subject,  or  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  a  subject  will  hold  the  interest  of  a  critical 
audience,  regardless  of  his  natural  or  developed  ability  as 
an  orator.  Conversely,  the  orator  who  is  not  thoroughly 
informed  on  his  subject  will  fail  before  the  same  audience. 
One  of  the  authors  recently  attended  a  dinner  given  by  a 
traffic  club.  The  diners  were  made  up  largely  of  exper- 
ienced business  men.  The  subject  of  the  evening  was 
Export  Shipping,  One  of  the  speakers  was  a  United 
States  Senator.  He  was  a  charming  man  and  a  forceful 
speaker.  But  it  was  evident  that  he  had  nothing  really 
pertinent  to  say  on  the  subject.  Much  of  his  speech  was 
given  to  reading  statistics  on  our  trade  with  China,  which, 
as  he  himself  announced,  had  been  prepared  for  him  by 
his  secretary.  The  Senator,  of  course,  did  not  hold  the 
interest  of  his  audience. 

So  it  is  with  advertising.  The  group  of  prospects  to 
whom  you  wish  to  appeal  with  a  technical  advertisement 
constitutes  a  critical  audience.  Unless  you  provide  your- 
self with  something  vital  to  say  before  you  create  your 
advertisement,  the  message  you  deliver  will  be  empty. 
Your  art  in  building  the  message  will  not  provide  it  with 
sales  power. 

Too  many  advertisements  are  written  out  of  the  copy- 
writer's head.  The  messages  are  too 'inspired'*.  They 
carry  too  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  desk,  too  little  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sales  firing  line.  Although  they  do 
say  it  very  well,  the  writers  provide  themselves  with  nothing 
to  say. 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  advertisements 
appearing  in  the  technical  magazines  is  that  the  advertisers 
make  rather  broad  and  sometimes  exaggerated  claims  for 
their  machines  or  tools  and  say  nothing  or  show  nothing 
back  of  these  claims  that  has  positive  power  of  conviction 
or  suggestion. 

For  instance,  a  machine  tool  builder  leads  off  with  the 
headline:    (actual    quotation    from    the    copy)    *' Boosts 
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lUhichCUouldYoii  Bather  Buy? 


A  New  Valve  —  or  -  A  Renewable  Disk 


'SF'^ 


There  can  be  only  one  answer  to 
this  question.      You  cannot  afford, 
year  after  year,  to  scrap  valves  that  are 
only  worn  in  the  seat  and  replace  them 
with  new  ones,  when,  for  the  trifling  cost  of 
a  new  disc,  you  could  keep  the  old  valves  ia 
service  indefinitely,  provided  you  use 

PRATT  &  CADY 

Renewable  Disc  Globe  Valves 

It  requires  only  a  few  moments— just  long  enough  to  unscrew  the  bonnet  and  slip 
a  new  asbestos  disc  onto  the  end  of  the  spindle— to  make  a  Pratt  &  Cady  Renewable 
Disc  Globe  Valve  practically  as  good  as  new.  And  that  can  be  done  without  removing 
valve  from  the  pipe  line. 

All  parts  of  a  Pratt  &  Cady  Valve  are  made  of  a  superior  grade  of  metal  (no  scrap) 
and  accurate  workmanship  insures  minimum  wear. 

This  sturdy  durability,  together  with  the  Renewable  feature,  makes  every  Pratt 
&  Cady  Valve  a  long-time  investment. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  catalog. 

PRATT  &  CADY  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Valves,  Feed  Water  Heaters.  Hot  Water  Generators. 
Hot  Water  Service  Heaters.  Power  Pumps  and  Asbestos  Packed  Cocks 


RepratenlaHvas  Hi  A.U  Large  CMas 


Excellent  appeal.   The  use  of  the  hands  is  good  but  the  rest  of  the  display  is  crude 
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production,  lowers  the  cost."  Then  follows  the  body  of 
the  copy: 

*' Blank  lathes  are  doing  it  for  some  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
concerns  of  the  country.  Besides  boosting  production  you  will  find  that 
they  sustain  their  accuracy  at  all  times  and  will  handle  a  great  variety 
of  work.  They  are  built  for  years  of  rough  usage  and  save  a  great 
deal  of  the  operator's  time  by  their  many  features  which  cannot  be  found 
on  similar  types." 

If  you  made  statements  of  this  kind  orally  to  a  pros- 
pect for  such  a  machine  you  would  expect  that  he  would 
ask  you  to  prove  some  of  the  statements.  Why  not  prove 
some  of  them  in  your  advertisements?  The  advertisement 
would  be  a  better  advertisement  if  it  presented  only  one 
of  the  many  features  claimed  and  proved  in  some  way  that 
this  feature  actually  would  save  the  operator's  time.  The 
statement,  ''They  are  built  for  years  of  rough  usage 'Ms  a 
general  one  and  could  be  made  by  the  manufacturer  of  any 
good  machine  tool. 

In  contrast  with  this  we  have  the  advertisement  appear- 
ing on  page  324  of  the  advertising  section  of  Iron  Age, 
for  January  15,  1920,  an  advertisement  by  the  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Company  in  which  they  lead  off  with  the 
head-line,  "  32  years  old  and  still  going  strong. "  They  show 
a  photograph  of  a  single-head,  Niles  planer,  in  actual  opera- 
tion at  the  plant  of  the  American  Engineering  Company, 
Philadelphia,  and  make  the  statement  that  the  planer  was 
installed  the  year  the  operator  was  born.  A  picture  of  the 
operator  is  shown  standing  at  the  planer.  A  statement  is 
made  that  the  planer  was  put  to  work  at  that  time  and  has 
been  continually  on  the  job  ever  since.  This  is  a  very 
conclusive  proof  of  the  capacity  of  the  machine  for  long 
service.  It  is  this  sort  of  definiteness  that  should  be  put 
into  advertisements.  The  real  work  on  this  advertisement 
was  done  in  getting  the  photograph  of  the  planer  and  the 
sales  message  behind  the  advertisement.  With  this  ammu- 
nition on  hand  it  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
make  a  good  advertisement  selling  the  planers  of  the  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Company. 

A  few  advertising  managers  have  been  handicapped,  in 
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building  their  advertisements,  by  a  lack  of  sales  ammuni- 
tion, because  their  companies  felt  that  it  was  not  wise  to 
give  out  too  much  information  in  a  general  way,  on  their 
products,    construction,    operating    characteristics,    and 


The  World^s  Tonnage 

Record   is  helcf  by 

^XONGLIFE" 

AGOOPRICH  "LONGUFE"  Con- 
veyor Belt  installed  at  a  Utah  copper 
mine  in  the  Spring  of  1914  carried  7,313/ 
400  tons  of  ore  during  a  period  of  four 
years  at  a  cost  of  leas  than  twenty  cents 
per  thousand  tons. 

Never — ^^to  Goodrich's  knowledge — has 
this  achievement  been  approached,  let 
alone  equalled  Further  comment  seems  super' 
fluous  in  the  face  of  such  mighty  testimony. 

Why  not  dictate  a  letter  to  Goodrich  asking 
them  to  send  you  their  Belting  Catalog?  Sure- 
ly  it  will  have  an  economic  message  for  you. 

^  Goodrich 

**Loiiglife" 

Conveyor  Belts 

THE  B.  F   GOODRICH  RUBBER  COUPANY 
Akron,  Ohio 


An  advertisement  in  a  mining  magazine;  correct  appeal.     Such  a  service  record 
makes  the  best  advertising  ammunition.     Excellent  display. 

service.  They  felt  that  too  much  information  might  be 
supplied  to  competitors.  Happily,  however,  this  brake  is 
no  longer  set  so  tight.  Manufacturers  are  pretty  well 
agreed  now  that  it  is  not  easy  for  the  advertising  manager 
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to  tell  the  competitors  anything  that  they  have  not  made  it 
their  business  to  know. 


Suggestions  for  Advertising  Ammunition 

Good  advertising  ammunition  is  anything  that  has 
positive  power  of  conviction  or  of  suggestion  and  that  will 
provide  an  advertisement  with  effective  sales  force. 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  good  advertising  am- 
munition : 

1.  Price: 

(a)    Saving  in  dollars  and  cents  on  purchase  price  (first  cost). 
(h)    Saving  in  dollars  and  cents  on  operating  cost  per  unit  of 

service, 
(c)    Saving  in  dollars  and  cents  on  work  done. 

2.  Service  Records — authenticated: 

(a)  Effect  on  production. 

(6)  Money-saving  in  dollars  and  cents. 

(c)  Time-saving  (definite  units  of  time  saved). 

(d)  Durability. 

(c)    Satisfactory  service. 

3.  Photographs: 

(a)  The  product  in  actual  service  in  well-known  plants. 

(jb)  The  product  in  actual  service. 

(c)  The  product  performing  well  under  difficult  conditions. 

(d)  Unusual  installations  of  the  product. 

(e)  The  product. 

(f)  Personalities. 

4.  Letters  of  commeytdation:  i 

(a)    Well-known  users. 
(6)    Users. 
(c)    Experts. 

5.  Statements  of  commendation: 

(a)    Well-known  users. 

(6)    Users. 
(c)    Experts. 

6.  Lists  of  users: 

(o)    Well-known  users. 
(6)    Users. 
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7.  Tests — authenticated: 

(a)  By  well-known  users. 

(6)  By  users. 

(c)  By  neutral  engineers, 

(d)  By  the  manufacturer  of  the  product. 

8.  Illustrations: 

(a)    Mechanical  drawings. 

1.  Installation  of  the  product. 

2.  Construction  of  the  product. 
(6)    Charts,  curves. 

(c)    Phantom  views. 

9.  The  institution: 

(a)  History. 

(b)  Organization. 

(c)  The  plant. 

(d)  Home  conditions  of  employees. 

(e)  Plant  conditions  governing  production. 
(/)  Personalities. 

(g)    Long  average  term  of  service  of  employees. 

10.  Guarantees: 

(a)  Cost  per  unit  of  service. 

(6)  Units  of  service. 

(c)  Defects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

(d)  Unqualified  and  indefinite. 

11.  News: 

(a)  Orders  placed  by  well-known  plants. 

(b)  Large  orders  placed. 

(c)  Unusual  orders  placed. 

(d)  Other  Orders  placed. 

(e)  Connected  with  use  of  product. 

(/)    Connected  with  manufacture  of  product. 
(g)    Connected  in  some  other  way  with  product. 

12.  Engineering  service  available: 

(a)  In  installing  the  product. 

(b)  In  assisting  to  maintain  it. 

13.  Money-making  features  of  product  and  manufacturer's  proposition 

{in  advertising  to  dealers): 

(a)    The  prospective  sales  volume. 

{b)    The  percentage  of  profit. 

(c)  The  "turn-over." 

(d)  The  manufacturer's  advertising. 

{e)    The  manufacturer's  co-operation  available. 
(/)    The  quality  of  the  product. 
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Price  in  its  various  forms,  that  is,  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  cost  of  a  product  can  be  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents,  can  be  used  very  effectively  as  advertising  ammun- 
ition. Price  may  be  a  rather  dangerous  thing  to  handle 
but  so  are  many  high  explosives  of  terrific  killing  power. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  dollars  and  cents  appeal  to 
professional  buyers  is  a  very  powerful  one  and  that  the 
price  of  a  product,  expressed  either  in  terms  of  its  purchase 
price  (first  cost)  or  in  terms  of  its  operating  cost  per  unit 
of  service  has  great  selling  power. 

The  various  features  of  satisfactory  service  and  of  time 
or  money  saving  records  make  probably  the  best  selling 
ammunition.  The  technical  man  buys  on  the  basis  of 
securing  the  product  that  will  give  the  maximum  units  of 
the  required  service  at  a  minimum  cost  per  unit  of  service. 
You  can  not  prove  the  case  on  this  basis  for  your  product 
unless  you  submit  evidence.  A  page  array  of  dollars  and 
cents  figures  properly  set  forth  and  properly  authenticated 
by  some  kind  of  third  party  evidence  will  accomplish  more 
actually  to  sell  the  product  than  several  pages  of  inspired 
language  heavily  laden  with  high-powered  adjectives. 

A  manufacturer  of  belting  can  prove  more  by  showing  a 
photograph  of  a  hard  drive,  and  the  record  of  his  belt  that 
made  good  on  it  than  he  can  by  just  talking  about  the 
wonderful  quality  of  his  belting.  This  may  strike  you  as  a 
platitude  but  before  you  say  so  too  harshly  just  run  through 
the  pages  of  a  few  technical  magazines  and  discover  how 
little  sales  ammunition  the  belting  manufacturers  provide 
themselves  with  before  they  build  their  advertisements. 

Any  information  on  the  product  contained  in  testimonial 
letters  written  by  enthusiastic  users,  is  more  powerful  as 
selling  evidence  than  anything  you  can  say  about  the 
product  yourself.  If  you  can  get  the  users  of  your  product 
to  go  on  record  in  recommending  the  service  of  your  product 
you  will  find  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  solutions  of  your 
ammunition  problem.  Such  commendation  is  very  much 
better  than  any  literary  heights  that  you  might  possibly 
attain  in  describing  the  product  yourself. 
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With   This   Equipment  Two  Men   Handle  the 
Coal  and  Ashes  in  a  6,000  R  P.  Boiler  House 


"ONE  CONTOAa 
ONt  OESWNSIBILl-nr 


BeftOfflont  Conomr  spec)  aKzes  onlf  oa 
boiteiboaicsinddovs  not  crtteTiolosoir 
othM  klodfof  eogltieeriAe  and  coDitroc> 
doa  woik.  ti  teems  comervatiTt. 
tb«relore«  to  claim  that  ibeir  oitaol* 
I  size,  knowl- 
It  one  dau  ol 


How  to  secure  and  hold  efficient  help  in  the  operation 
of  your  boiler  house,  decrease  costs,  increase  pro- 
duction and  guard  against  possible  coal  shortages,  are  problem* 
that  every  factory  executive  faces.  You  will  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  in   Beaumont  Coal  and   Ash   Handling   Equipment 

Take  for  instance  the  new  Johns-Manville  boiler  hoxise  at  Man- 
viile,  N.  J.  (elevation  plan  shown  above)— 

Coal  drops  from  railroad  car  into  a  track  stokers  by  means  of  a  Beaumoot  electric 

faopper  elevator  which  discharges  either  traveling  weigh  Larry, 

ffirect  into  a  Beaumont  Bunker  in  the  The  ashes  are  handled  by  a  Beaumont 

boiler  room  or  into  the  outdoor  Beaumont  automatic  skip  hoist— the  ashes  beinfl^ 

Drag  Scraper  storage  system,  which  has  a  collected  from  the  stoker  hopper  by  a  push 

capacity  of  15,000  tons.     In  the  boiler  car  running  in  a  tunnel  under  the  boiler* 

room  coal  from  the  bunker  is  fed  to  the  and  discharged  into  an  overhead  bunker. 

Only  four  men  are  necessary  to  operate  the  entire  6,000  H.  P. 
boiler  house  with  this  equipment.  Compare  this  with  your 
own  conditions. 

For  more  than  25  years  the  Beaumont  Company  has  specialized 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  coal  and  ash  handling  equipment 
of  all  Kinds.  One  contract  covers  every  thing:  from  the  prelimi* 
nary  sketches  to  the  job  complete  nn  opewting  condition.  No 
misunderstandings,  no  delay?,  no-  divided  responsibility.  The 
quickest,  most  economical  and  surest  way  to  get  exactly  the 
boiler  house  equipment  you  need,  when  you  need  it. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  Beaumont  service  write  for  booklet 
*'Coal  &  Ash  Handling  Systems  for  Boiler  Houses." 


R'H 


BEAUMONT 


CO' 


Coal  and  Ash  Handling  Systems  for  Boiler  Houses 
PHILADELPHIA 

Good  illustration,  sales  story,  and  display. 
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Institutional  Advertising 

The  institution  behind  the  product  can  provide  sales 
substance  for  the  advertising.  Institutional  advertising 
strives  to  show  that  the  company  producing  the  product 
advertised  is  an  institution.  Institutional  advertising 
shows  that  the  company  behind  the  product  has  had  the 
time  and  the  strength  to  grow  into  an  institution  for  public 
service.  Institutional  advertising  is  that  kind  of  advertis- 
ing which  features  the  institution  or  organization  behind 
the  product  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  prospect  that 
the  product  offered  must  be  an  excellent  value  because  of  the 
institution  or  organization  behind  it.  Institutional  adver- 
tising does  not  take  up  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  product 
itself  but  goes  behind  the  product  to  the  institution  that  pro- 
duces it.  Institutional  advertising  goes  back  of  the  effect, 
which  is  the  product,  and  shows  the  cause,  the  institution. 
It  assumes  that  the  effect  must  be  right  if  the  cause  is 
right.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  product 
of  a  company  is  the  crystallized  effort  of  the  organization 
or  institution  behind  the  product.  If  the  organization  or 
institution  can  be  proved  to  be  exceptionally  good,  it  is  easy 
to  lead  the  reader  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  product 
also  is  exceptionally  good. 

Institutional  advertising  is  particularly  applicable  in  the 
case  of  the  technical  product  that  is  sold  to  a  manufacturer 
to  be  sold  in  turn  by  him  as  an  integral  part  of  his  machine, 
which  is  sold  to  consumers  who  cannot  judge  the  inherent 
merits  of  the  technical  product  either  because  of  their  lack 
of  technical  intelligence  or  because  the  technical  product  is 
hidden  away  in  the  mechanism  of  the  machine.  Examples : 
The  rear  axle  for  a  motor  truck,  the  bearings  for  a  tractor, 
the  electric  motor  for  a  household  appliance. 

A  number  of  large  manufacturers  use  institutional  adver- 
tising designed  to  sell  the  institution  as  a  successful  growing 
concern,  thereby  enchancing  the  prestige  of  the  product 
manufactured  and  the  success  of  the  idea  upon  which  the 
organization  has  been  built.     This  form  of  advertising  is 
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designed  to  reach  every  person  who  directly  or  indirectly 
might  possibly  be  interested  in  the  article  advertised.  This 
form  of  advertising  is  used  by  the  manufacturer  of  the 


An  Exceptional  Recessing  Job 


We  call  this  an  exceptional  reces- 
sing job  because  the  width  of  this 
recess  is  1-7/32  inch  and  its  depth 
7/16  inch,  and  we  are  proving  by 
this  that  our  machine  and  recessing 
tool  is  exceptionally  rigid.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  make  ordinary  narrow 
recesses,  but  when  you  remove  as 
miich  material  as  this  wiih  a  recess- 
ing tool  in  one  cut,  leaving  a  good 
finished  surface,  we  believe  you  will 
agree  vvith  us  that  this  is  really  an 
exceptional  job.  The  kind  of  rna- 
terial  this  is  made  from  is  machine 
steel  and  the  time  for  producing  the 
piece  is  20.  min.  each,  and  it  was 
made  on  one  of  our  4^  iijch  Model 
A  machines. 

We 'hope  if  you  have  any  such 
worie  you  are  doing  in  your  plant, 
you  will  make  comparisons  with 
what  we  accomplish  here  in  finish- 
ing this  piece  all  over  in  the  time 
named. 


Our  spindle  capacities  cover  all  sizes  from  }i  inch 
to  8  inch.    We  manufacture  four  models. 

Send  specifications  of  your  product  to  us  and  we 
can  assure  you  we  will  give  it  prompt  attention. 

"Clevelands"  on  your  work  will  relieve  you  of  pro- 
duction worry. 

The  Cleveland  Automatic  Machine  Co« 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Definite,  conclusive  sales  detail,  well  displayed.     This  was  accompanied  by  a 
full-page  half-tone  showing  the  machine  actually  doing  the  work  described. 

widely  distributed  product  in  which  a  great  many  types  of 
people  have  an  intere^  and  who  might  exert  an  influence 
when  purchases  are  considered.     This  advertising  creates 
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consumer  acceptance.  In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  a 
motor  truck,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  prospective 
purchaser  will  reject  the  truck  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
fitted  with  a  particular  axle.  But  when  it  is  brought  to 
his  attention  that  the  axle  is  part  of  the  truck  in  question, 
the  truck  receives  additional  favor  and  the  salesman  finds 
less  sales  resistance. 

The  Plant  and  The  Organization. — A  study  of  the  manu- 
facturer's plant  and  the  workmen  in  it  will  produce  con- 
siderable advertising  ammunition.  A  well  lighted,  well 
ventilated  plant  has  a  positive  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
work  produced  in  it.  The  location  of  the  plant  in  relation 
to  the  home  conditions  available  for  the  employees  has  a 
bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  product.  A  back-bone  of 
well  seasoned,  long-service  employees  running  through 
the  organization  of  a  factory  insures  a  uniformly  high 
standard  of  work. 

Points  of  this  kind  make  excellent  sales  substance  for 
the  advertising  because  not  only  can  they  be  used  logically 
to  prove  the  case  for  quality  but  they  offer  fine  possibilities 
for  weaving  into  the  advertising  some  threads  of  human 
interest  appeal. 

The  history  of  a  company  and  its  products  offers  possi- 
bilities. But  historical  features  must  be  picked  that  con- 
tain a  positive  appeal.  The  Story  of  My  Life  may  be  very 
thrilling  to  the  man  who  lived  it  but  unless  he  has  the  gift 
of  a  narrator  he  will  not  make  it  very  interesting  to  others. 
Historical  features  must  be  chosen  that  will  interest  the 
audience,  and  they  must  be  properly  dramatized. 
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The  Known — Partially  Known— and  Unknown 
Fields  in  Screw  Cutting 


w-"',  -%;  rZT-^ 


U^ 


In  focussing  a  camera  lens  6n  a 
long  screw  thread  one  gets  three  dis- 
tinct focal  ranges. 

/  The  threads  in  focus — sharp — 
distinct. 

2  The  threads  just  outoj  focus — 
hazy — indistinct. 

3  The  threads  completely  out  of 
focus — not  showing. 

The  sharp,  distinct  threads  are 
representative  of  present-day  or 
well-known  and  mastered  areas  of 
knowledge  of  screw  threads  —  of 
OTD's  almost  50  years  of  definite 
data — formed  thread  by  thread  as  it 
were — keeping  pace  with  require- 
ments: 

But  we  have  not  rested'  there — for 
the  haiy— indistinct  threads  can  well 
represent  the  partially  known  or 
approximate  future  of  screw  threads, 
with  <JTD  Threading  Specialists 
analyzing  —  experimenting — testing 
for  new  designs  and  technique — riot 
ready  for  general  use— but  just  one 
move  ahead  of  the  times — ready  for 
service  when  conditions  are  satisfac-- 
tory. 


"New  inventions  are  not  born  over- 
night, and  despite  the  general  public 
surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  12  cylinder  automobile  or  the 
aeroplane  engine — these  were  the 
culmination  of  years  of  secret  design- 
ing, experimenting,  testing  in  engi- 
neering laboratories  before '  their 
merits  were  disclosed. 

The  regions  shown  grey — the  un- 
known, unexplored,  realms  of  screw 
cutting — are  nevertheless  there — and 
will  some  day  be  brought  to  light — 
and  ©TP  will  be  leaders  then — just 
as  the  #TD  Corporation  and  its 
parent  companies  have  been  the 
pioneers  since  1871  when  the  Light- 
ning Die  first  made  screw  cutting  pos- 
sible— to  be  quickly  followed  by  the 
Lightning  Tap — RoUnd  Die — Little 
Giant  Die — up  to  the  latest  improve- 
ments—the 'Acorn"  Die  and  "Gun" 
Tap. 


Have  youf  stenographer 
fill  in  the  coupon  or 
write  us  for  the  follow- 
ing threading  information. 


/OTt> 

'  CsrponUloD. 


GREENFIELD 

\tm     TAP  &  DIE  CORPORATION     1^ 

Greenfield    Massachusetts.  U.S.A.  / 

Canadian  PUmt;  VrOUBros.Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd-GcUt,  Ontario  ' 


f    ill*  followlnc  eau- 
/    Ion  *nd  bookttU! 

^^  Smtll   to»'» "D 

'   >lp«    Tool» Q 

f    c«fM a 

/         -Dun"    T«p O 

/       -Acorn-    Dl.   D 

'        K.m.    : 

rirm ... 

Addrtst    

M  E804 


The  imagination  that  creates  an  appeal  of  thia  kind  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  The  man  who  created  this  searched  for  a  new  idea  and  found  it.  The 
selling  strength  of  the  idea  lies  in  the  saturation  of  the  parallel  with  the  use  of 
the  company's  product. 
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Guarantees 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  guarantees.  The 
following  classification  comprises  the  more  general  forms: 

1.  Indefinite  guarantees — the  products  are  said  simply 
to  be  '' Guaranteed' \ 

2.  Guarantees  against  defects  in  material  and  workman- 
ship. 

3.  Guarantees  that  the  products  will  deliver  a  certain 
number  of  satisfactory  service  units. 

4.  Guarantees  covering  the  cost  per  unit  of  service. 

5.  Time  guarantees. 

6.  Unqualified  Guarantees — ''Satisfaction  or  money 
back'\ 

As  a  seller,  the  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
the  selling  power  of  the  word  ''Guarantee".  The  word 
seems  to  have  a  great  charm  for  layman  buyers,  and  con- 
siderable charm  for  even  professional  buyers.  They  seem 
to  derive  a  sense  of  sureness  from  this  word  that  is  some- 
times more  comforting  than  their  faith  in  the  name  of  the 
maker  or  his  trade  mark. 

The  trade-mark  of  a  reputable  manufacturer  implies 
to  the  purchaser  that  the  maker  will  stand  behind  the  pro- 
duct. But  this  is  indirect  and  lacks  the  force  of  an  expressed 
guarantee.  The  manufacturer  may  say  that  the  buyer 
ought  to  know  better  and  that  the  guarantee  is  worth 
no  more  than  the  good  or  bad  name  of  the  house  behind  it ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  many  buyers  are  charmed  by  the 
guarantee.  The  manufacturer  must  face  this  fact  and 
recognize  it  in  his  advertising  and  sales  attack.  Of  course, 
all  reputable  manufacturers  do  stand  behind  their  products 
and  they  do  make  good  on  their  products  when  they  fail. 
They  could  not  stay  in  business  very  long  if  they  did  not. 
But  the  emphatic  point  is  that  the  manufacturer  can  take 
full  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  stands  behind  his  products 
and  say  so  in  his  advertising.  The  word  "Guarantee"  has 
a  sales  power;  the  manufacturer  can  take  advantage  of 
this  power. 
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Pulverized  Coal  Equipment 

Among  some  of  the  plants  using  our  Pulverized  Coal  Equipment  for  heating  In- 
dustrial Furnaces  and  Steam  Boilers  are  the  following: 

American  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Open  Hearth.  Puddling  and  Heating  Furnaces, 

American  Locomotive  Works,  Steam  Boilers. 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Reverberatory  Furnaees. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Open  Hearth  Furnaces. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Heating  Furnaces. 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  Locomotives. 

Atlantic  Steel  Company,  Open  Hearth  Furnaces. 

Ash  Grove  Lime  &  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Steam  Boilers. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Open  Hearth  Furnaces. 

Choctaw  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Steam  Boilers 

Inland  Steel  Co.,  Heating  Furnaces. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Calcining  and  also  Flue  Dust  Nodulizing  Kilns. 

M.  K.  &  T.  RaUroad,  Steam  Boilers. 

Milwaukee  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Steam  Boilers. 

Nichols  Copper  Company,  Smelter. 

Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.,  Steam  Boilers. 
Pittsburgh  Malleable  Iroh  Co.,  Malleable  Furnaces. 
Sizer  Forge  Company,  Heating  and  Forging  Furnaces  &  Steam  Boilers. 
Scranton  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  Heating  &  Puddling  Furnaces. 
Spanish-American  Iron  Co..  Ore  Roasting  &  Nodulizing  Kilns. 
Stone  &  Webster  Co..  Steam  Boilers.  Union  Carbide  Company,  Lime  Kilns. 

United  Verde  Ext.  Mining  Co.,  Reverberatory  Furnaces  &  Steam  Boilers. 

Practically  all  of  the  Cement  Plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  in- 
stallations of  Fuller  Mills. 

Some  of  the  above  plants  are  using  Pulverized  Coal  containing  from  io%  to 
17%  of  ash  for  heating  their  metallurgical  furnaces. 

Fuller  Mills  are  today  pulverizing  over  25,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  for  heating 
various  t3rpes  of  furnaces. 

The  satisfactory  performance  of  our  Pulverized  Coal  Equlpntent  warrants  your  investigation. 
We  manufacture  Coal  Crushers,  Dryers.  Fuller-Lehigh  Pulverizer  Mills,  and  Pulverized  Coal  Feeders. 
All  this  equipment  is  described  in  our  Catalogue  No.  71,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you. 

We  also  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  lining  plates  for  tube  mills,  pebble  mills,  ball  mills, 
screen  plates,- chute  liners,  and  all  castings  subject  to  abrasive  actioa.  Inquiries  covering  equip- 
ment of  this  kind  will  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

FULLER-LEHIGH  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Works;  Fullerton^Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

ir«w  York,  V.  7.,  $0  Church  St;    Chic«KO,  HI.,  McCormiclc  Bide.;    Pwsons,  Kan.,  First  National  Bank  Bld(.; 

S«a  Fiancisco,  CaL,  719  Sheldon  Bldg.;    Seattle,  Wash.,  1915  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 

35  Victoria  St,  Westminster,  S.  W.  L,  London,  England. 

Germany,  Hamburg,  x.,  "Wallhof,"  GlockengiesserwaU,  2. 


Excellent  sales  ammunition,  poorly  presented. 
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The  guarantee  he  makes  and  the  form  in  which  he  puts 
it,  must  be  tempered,  of  course,  to  the  market  he  approaches 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him  a  maximum  sales  advantage 
and  that  he  guard  himself  against  loss  through  unfair 
advantage  that  might  be  taken  of  some  forms  of  guarantees. 

The  Factors  that  Govern  the  Form  of  Guarantees, — We 
have  said  that  the  manufacturer  should  temper  his  guar- 
antee to  the  market  he  approaches.  This  consideration  is 
governed  by  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  product, 

(a)  the  nature  of  the  product;  its  construction; 
(6)  the  relation  of  its  operating  characteristics  to  the 
classes  of  service  for  which  it  is  to  be  sold; 

(c)  how  long  the  product  has  been  on  the  market; 

(d)  whether  it  is  a  specialty  or  a  standardized  product. 

2.  The  class  of  service  governing  its  use. 

The  purpose  of  a  guarantee  is  to  assure  the  purchaser  of 
satisfactory  service.  Satisfactory  service  is  judged  by  the 
length  an  article  remains  normal  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  purchased.  The  longer  the  normal  life  of  an  article, 
the  more  liberal  the  guarantee  can  read.  The  chances  of 
a  purchaser's  presenting  for  redemption  a  guaranteed 
article  decrease  very  rapidly  a  short  time  after  its  purchase. 
The  normal  life  of  an  article  depends  on  the  class  of  service 
governing  its  use.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  product 
may  be  guaranteed  in  one  form  in  one  field  and  in  some 
other  form  in  another  field. 

3.  The    component    markets   (The    types  of  consumers). 
Unfortunately,  not  all  people  are  absolutely  fair  and  honest. ' 
A  manufacturer  of  survejdng  instruments  can  safely  guar- 
antee them  unqualifiedly,  but  how  about  the  man  who 
makes  tires  for  motor  trucks? 

4.  Competitors^  guarantees.  If  a  manufacturer's  competi- 
tors are  making  guarantees  that  express  really  nothing 
more  than  he  is  willing  to  do  and  actually  is  doiug,  then 
he  ought  to  say  as  much  in  his  selliug  and  advertising. 
Not  only  should  he  be  willing  to  express  in  his  advertise- 
ment what  he  does  constantly  as  part  of  his  sales  policy, 
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but  if  he  is  not  so  advertising  he  is  neglecting  or  losing  the 
big  advantage  that  he  might  gain  by  actually  making  such 
an  expression 

Summation  from  the   Manufacturer's  View  Point. — The 
manufacturer  should  guarantee  his  goods  and  he  should  gain 


AERO  BRAND  CYANIDE 

is  made  by  simply  fusing 

CYANAMID  -f-  COMMON  SALT 

in  an  electric  furnace  . 

Cyanamid  (air-nitrogen)  is  produced  at  Niagara  Falls, 
by  the  American  Cyanamid  Company  at  the  rate  of 
72,000  tons  per  annvun.  It  is  the  cheapest  source  of 
fixed  nitrogen. 

Common  salt  is  abundant  and  relatively  cheap. 

The  process  of  converting  these  two  raw  materials  into 
Aero  Brand  Cyanide  has  been  in  regtilar  operation 
since  January,  1917 

Regular  and  dependable  supplies  of  "Aero 
Brand"  are  assured  to  buyers  at  a  price  per 
pound  of  contained  cyanide  which  is  actually 
less  than  the  pre-war  price  of  Sodium  cyanide. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  Aero  Brand  Cyanide  have  been 
used  in  Mexico,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Booklet  E,  telling  about  the  interesting  results  ob- 
tained with  this  unique,  riioney-saving  product,  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

American  Cyanamid  Company 

Ell  Fifth  Avenua.  New  York 


Ad  advertisement  that  "says  something",  and  says  it  well.     Good  display. 

the  advantage  in  his  selling  and  advertising  of  saying  so. 
The  kind  of  guarantee  that  he  makes  should  be  governed 
by  the  previous  factors  discussed.  The  form  of  the  guaran- 
tee should;  (1)  insure  maximum  sales  and  advertising 
advantage  by  its  appeal;  (2)  preclude  undue  impositions 
and  loss  due  to  excessive  claims  for  redemption. 
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News 

An  element  that  can  be  incorporated  in  making  a  copy 
appeal  is  news.  It  is  possible  to  give  an  advertisement 
sales  power  by  tyiag  it  up  with  an  important  news  develop- 
ment. To  develop  ammunition  for  this  sort  of  appeal,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  touch  with  current  events,  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  to  make  a  studious  effort  to 
secure  news  features  that  can  be  coupled  up  in  some  way  as 
directly  as  possible — the  more  directly  the  better — with  the 
advertisement  of  the  particular  product. 

The  Dealer 

In  advertising  to  dealers  through  the  trade  magazines 
or  through  any  other  means  the  manufacturer  should  first 
provide  himself  with  some  sales  data  bearing  on  the  merits 
of  his  product  and  of  his  proposition  in  relation  to  the 
dealer^s  interest  in  making  money.  A  review  of  the  ad- 
vertising to  dealers  shows  that  the  manufacturers  seem 
almost  entirely  unconscious  of  the  necessity  for  using  such 
advertising  ammimition  as  a  means  of  really  interesting 
the  dealers. 

The  dealer  is  interested  in  the  proposition  solely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  buying  it  and  selling  it  at  a  full  profit. 
He  is  interested  primarily  in  making  money  out  of  the 
line.  Of  course  he  is  interested  in  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct because  this  has  a  relation  to  the  permanence  of  his 
profits.  This  interest,  however,  is  secondary.  His  pri- 
mary interest  is  concerned  with  the  more  purely  business 
characteristics  the  product  presents,  and  in  advertising 
to  the  dealer  the  appeal  should  be  made  to  this  particular 
interest. 

Getting  Sales  Substance  for  Advertisements 

The  advertising  man  can  collect  a  note-book  full  of  ideas 
for  sales  substance  by  spending  a  few  days  calling  on  pros- 
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SHAFTING 

HANGERS" 

PIPLLEYS-IR 


You  can't  afford  to  take 
chances  or  experiment 
with  your  power  transmis- 
sion equipment — its  bearing 
on  production  costs  is  far  too 
important.  We  have  demon- 
strated our  qualifications  to 
advise  in  this  matter  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of 
many  leading  manufactur- 
ers. Hundreds  of  shops  are 
equipped  throughout  with 
our  appliances. 

Woods  Transmission  appli- 
ances are  efficient  on  every 
count — power  transmitted, 
economy,  convenience  and 
durability.  Of  particular  in- 
terest to  machine  tool  build- 
ers are  our  Universal  Giant 
Compression  Coupling  and 
Universal  Giant  Friction 
Clutch  both  of  which  have 
distinctive  advantages  and 
fill  a  definite  need  in  modern 
power  transmission  practice. 

Complete  description  of 
these  particular  items  may 
be  secured  from  our  special 
bulletins  and  a  catalog  is  also 
available  which  describes  the 
whole  line. 

T.  B.  WOOD  SONS  CO. 

CHAMBERSBURG,   PENNSYLVANIA 


con 

-Omjlfr        'lim^fU'  "ti^v^ 


INGS 

Ci i  c®  IP 

RIVES 


TEANSMISSION 
AEPLIANCES 


Good  illustration;  trite  copy. 
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pects  or  customers  with  a  sales  engineer.  He  can  get 
ideas  by  making  a  careful  study  of  all  of  the  forms  of 
advertising  of  his  competitors.  A  careful  watch  of  his 
company's  sales  correspondence,  the  salesmen's  reports, 
and  the  sizes  and  classes  of  orders  being  entered  will 
supply  him  with  a  great  deal  of  advertising  ammunition. 
The  editorial  and  advertising  pages  of  the  technical  or  trade 
magazines  that  cover  the  field  to  which  he  means  to  appeal 
in  his  advertisements  will  suggest  to  him  possibilities  for 
powerful  sales  appeals. 

The  salesman  who  is  successfully  selling  a  manufacturer's 
product  to  a  particular  industry  can  give  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  the  advertising  man  covering  the  substance  of  the 
sales  messages  that  will  prove  most  effective  in  writing 
advertisements  to  that  industry.  The  salesman  not  only 
can  make  many  suggestions  for  the  material  that  is  to 
provide  a  basis  for  the  copy,  but  he  also  can  keep  the  Copy- 
writer straight  on  the  proper  point  of  view  to  take  in  ad- 
vertising to  the  particular  industry. 

Some  advertising  managers  collect  ammunition  by  run- 
ning advertising  contests  among  the  sales  engineers. 
The  salesmen  are  requested  to  write  several  advertisements 
selling  the  application  of  the  company's  product  to  the 
various  industries  or  fields  in  which  the  sale  of  the  product 
is  being  promoted.  The  resultant  advertisements  are  not 
master-pieces,  judged  for  their  value  as  examples  of  good 
advertising  technique,  but  they  are  mighty  valuable  as 
indications  of  the  characteristics  of  the  product  and  the 
factors  of  its  service  that  must  be  presented  in  advertising 
to  the  respective  industries  or  fields  for  which  the  salesmen 
wrote  the  advertisements. 

Standardized  Product  or  Specialty 

In  digging  for  sales  substance  the  advertising  man  should 
recognize  that  a  different  point  of  view  must  govern  the 
advertising  that  is  produced  to  sell  a  specialty  from  that 
of  the  advertising  that  is  produced  to  stimulate  the  sales 
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Shall  we  thread -mill  or  hob? 


For  Example — 
this  spiral  gear 
is    strictly    a 
hobbing  job 


Tooth 
Angle 


l7\Thread 
Angle 


—but  the  mate  to  it 
has  only  four  teeth, 
and  its  tooth  angle  is 

73  degrees. 

Most  people  would 
call  it  a  worm  — in 
which  case  we  must 

speak  of  the  thread  angle  of    17   degrees. 

Both  gears  can  be  cut  on  the  LEES- BR ADNER  Thread  Miller 
—or  we  can  hob  them  both  on  the  LEES-BRADNER  Gear 
Generator. 

The  right  way  is  to  hob  the  first  one  and  thread  mill 
the  second — both  are  L-B  jobs. 

Are  you  sure  that  all  your  gears,  threads,  splines, 
sprockets  and  worms  are  being  cut  by  the  most  efficient 
method?  If  not— 

ask  The  UES-BRADtlER  ««• 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Good  sales  story,  well  illustrated;  poor  use  of  type. 
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of  a  standardized  product  against  the  competition  of  a  lot 
of  manufacturers  making  a  product  of  practically  the  same 
characteristics.  In  selling  a  mechanical  specialty  it  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sell  the 
service  of  the  product;  that  is,  to  sell  what  the  product 
will  actually  accomplish  in  operation.  The  inherent  feat- 
ures of  the  product  itself  are  not  of  prime  importance. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  advertising  a  standardized  product, 
it  is  important  to  dwell  on  the  characteristics  of  the  con- 


The  American  Bridge  Company  has  a  lot  of  big  stories  of  its  work  and  organiza- 
tion that  could  illuminate  its  advertising  space, 

struction  of  the  article  itself  and  to  show  the  relation  of 
these  characteristics  to  good  value. 

Some  products  must  be  sold  and  advertised  in  both  these 
ways.  Take  the  case  of  electric  industrial  trucks.  The 
manufacturer  must  first  sell  the  power  truck  as  a  means  of 
economical  transportation,  because  a  great  proportion  of 
the  prospects  to  whom  he  appeals  in  his  advertising  are 
not  yet  users  of  any  kind  of  a  power  truck.  Then  he  must 
sell  these  prospects  the  particular  truck  he  makes,  because 
there  are  several  manufacturers  in  the  field  with  electric 
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facturing  field.  Replace  it  by  the  use  of  Dow 
Gravity  Conyeyors  and  put  the  savings  in  the 
bank.  Dow.  Conveyors  have  "harnessed"  the 
force  of  gravity  in  such  a  way  that  you  can 
now  move  your  products — whatever  they  are 
— from  one  place  to  another  at  no  cost.  The 
tremendous  saving  is  obvious.  Send  for  par- 
ticulars. Dow  Wire  and  -Iron  Works,  In- 
corporated, LouisvillCi  Ky. 


GRAVITY  CONVEYORS 


Actual  Jobs 


-Actual  Time 

of  the 


-Actual  Proof 


GREAT  PRODUCTION 
POSSIBILITIES 

of 

Smalley-General 
Thread  Millers 


No.  23 


OF    A    SERIES 


Thirty- 
Three 
Minutes 
Saved 


Note:  This  job  would 
be  supported  at  outer 
end  by  a  tail-stock. 
While  this  particular 
job  may  not  be  direct- 
ly applicable  to  your 
business  it  shows  the 
possibilities  of  thread 
milling  if  you  cut 
threads  in  quantity. 
Smalley  -General 
Thread  Millers  re- 
duce costs,  increase 
output  and  insure  ac- 
curate work.  Send  blue- 
prints and  samples  of  work 
for  Guaranteed  Production 
Estimate  of  your  particular 
Thread  Milling  operations. 
Smalley  -  General  Thread 
Millers  are  sold  only  upon 
approval  of  our  Engineer- 
ing Department.  A  guar- 
anteed production  estimate 
will  be  furnished  with  each  machine. 
in  the  event  a  machine  should  not 
perform  and  produce  according  to 
our  guarantee,  the  purchaser  will 
have  the  unquestioned  right  to  can- 
cel the  sale. 

Smalley-General  Company,  Inc. 

Machinery  Builden 
Trumbull  and  Water  Streets,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


MATERIAL, 

Ground  Shafting 

LATHE  TIME, 

35   minutes,  approx. 

THREAD  MILLER 

TIME, 

2  minutes, 

floor  to  floor 


Far-fetched  illustration  and  copy  contrasted  with  common  sense  illustration 
and  copy  that  sdl  the  product. 
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industrial  trucks,  and  he  must  win  out  finally  against  their 
competition.  There  are,  therefore,  two  phases  to  his  adver- 
tising problem,  and  his  advertising  man  must  dig  up  sales 
ammunition  that  will  be  effective  in  accomplishing  both  of 
these  objects. 

A  Test  for  Sales  Killing  Power 

A  good  test  for  the  amount  and  power  of  sales  substance 
in  your  advertising  is  to  substitute  the  name  of  your  com- 
petitor in  the  several  advertisements  of  a  series.  If  this 
does  not  establish  any  glaring  inconsistencies,  if  you  know 
that  the  advertisements  would  ring  just  about  as  true  if 
he  used  them,  if  he  could  put  his  name  at  the  bottom  of 
your  copy  without  being  untruthful,  then  you  might  better 
throw  the  series  into  the  wastebasket.  Pack  your  bag  and 
get  out  into  a  sales  territory  for  a  few  days.  Get  some  live 
facts.  Get  some  photographs.  Get  some  advertising 
ammunition  that  has  sales  killing  power. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
TECHNICAL  ADVERTISING  DISPLAY 

Three  purposes  of  display — Display  practice — Illustrations — Copy  first 
or  illustration — Kinds  of  illustrations — Accuracy  in  all  forms — 
Borders — Arrangement — Simplicity — Type — Distinction. 

Three  Purposes  of  Display 

Display  includes  the  elements  of  the  advertisement  that 
appeal  to  the  senses;  color,  illustration,  ornament,  type, 
form,  texture.  The  advertiser  can  control  only  the  first  five 
in  the  case  of  the  advertisement  he  prepares  for  the  maga- 
zines; but  he  can  control  the  texture  of  a  direct  mail  piece, 
and  make  it  pleasing  to  the  touch  or  feeling,  as  well  as  to 
the  eye. 

Display  serves  three  purposes:  To  attract  attention, 
to  intensify  the  sales  point,  and  to  suggest  certain  qualities 
of  the  product  or  the  company.  Unless  it  serves  a  useful 
purpose,  unless  it  causes  a  favorable  reaction  as  the  sensa- 
tion is  translated  to  the  intellect  of  the  engineer  or  critical 
buyer,  the  display  is  not  true  art. 

Display  Practice 

A  review  of  the  advertisements  in  the  technical  magazines 
shows  that  although  a  few  advertisers  express  themselves 
with  too  much  incoherent  art  work,  ornaments,  decorations, 
borders,  the  display  is,  in  general,  uniformly  good.  Tech- 
nical men  in  general  are  inclined  to  express  themselves  in 
simple  terms,  and  the  technical  advertisers  seem  to  content 
themselves  generally  with  showing  a  good,  clear  photo- 
graph of  the  product  or  an  installation  of  the  product, 
dramatized  perhaps,  by  showing  the  workman  controlling 
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40%  More  Power  from  your 
Present  Plant  and  Stack  by 
Hammelizing  Your  Boilers. 

Have  you  reached  the  limit  of  youf 
stack  capacity?  In  periods  of  over*; 
load  doe^  your  boiler  equipment 
refuse'  to  respond  tO;  necessary 
demands?- 

You  can  increase  the  capacity  of 
your  present  stack  and  plant  at  least 
40%  by  Hammelizing  your  boilers. 

In  addition  to  this  increased  capacity  the 
Hammel  Oil  Burning  System  will  enable 
you  to  use  cheaper  fuel,  the  cheapest  fuel 
oil  obtainable  operating  perfectly  with  Ham- 
mel Burners.  It  will  cut  out  the  expense  of 
coal  passing  and  ash  handling,  make  pos- 
sible continuous  operation  of  boilers"  at  high 
overloads;  no  cleaning  of  fires;  eliminate 
cost  of  fuel  used  in  banking  fires ;  make  pos- 
sible the  quick  bringing  of  a  dead  boiler  to 
full  pressure. 

Thousands  of  Hammelized  plants  have  been 
accomplishing  these  results  every  day  for 
years. 

Hammel  Oil  Burning 
Equipment  Co. 


185  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ProTldence        New  York         riilliidelphM 

Lm  AnirelM,  Cal.   jMkMnvlUe,  Fla.    New  Orleani.  t*.. 

rorthuid.  Me.  rittsbursh.  Pa. 


HflmmeL 

OIL  Bunnmc  svsrem 


Excellent  appeal  and  display. 
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THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD 
OF  SEAMLESS  STEEL  TUBING 


REPRESENTING  the  highest  standards  of  ac- 
.  curacy  in  diameter,  gauge  ani  wall  thickness', 
and  being  singularly  uniform  in  chemical  and 
physical  proijerties,  "SHEILBY"  Seamless  Steel  Tub- 
ing meets  practically  every' seamless  steel  tubular 
requirement. 

^  Regularly  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  shapes  and 
dimensions,  and  in  a  number  of  different  anneals 
and  alloys,  by  an  organizatiorr  with  fifty  years  of 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  tubular 
products. 


Ask  for  Booklet  No,  103— "SHELBY' 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 


NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

General  Sales  Offices:   Frick  Building 

DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES 


AUaattt     Boston     Chicago     Denver     Detroit     New  Orleans     New  York     Salt  LaVe  Oily     Philadc-Iphla     Pituburgh    St.  Louis    St.  Paul 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVES:  U.S.  steel  Products  Co.       ban  Francisco       Los  Angeles       fortlaod       Seattle 

SXPUBT  BEPRSSENTATIVCS  :  U.  9.  Steel  Products  Co.       New  York  Ciir 

An  effective  method  of  driving  in  an  association  of  the  name  with  the  product. 
The  display  could  have  been  improved  by  smaller  type  for  the  head  line. 
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its  operation.     This  directness  and  simplicity  are  expres- 
sions of  true  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  type  display  is  uniformly  poor. 
The  distribution  of  the  copy,  the  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  advertisement,  the  use  of  white  space  are  not 
up  to  the  standards  of  the  illustrations  and  copy. 

Illustrations 

Illustrations  or  pictures  are  a  universal  language.  We 
may  not  understand  the  French  language,  but  when  we 
pick  up  a  copy  of  La  Vie  Parisienne  we  are  able  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  a  story  or  a  joke  because  of  the  pictures.  The  true 
function  of  the  picture  in  the  technical  advertisement  is  to 
tell  the  sales  story  or  to  supplement  it,  the  more  directly  the 
better.  Again,  the  illustration  serves  to  attract  attention 
to  the  advertisement;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  this 
attention  does  not  distract  the  reader  from  the  sales  story. 
Thus,  as  an  extreme  in  attracting  attention  one  might  use  a 
photograph  of  the  Mack  Sennett  bathing  girls  as  an  atten- 
tion attracter  for  an  advertisement  on  machine  tools. 
The  reader  would  see  the  advertisement  and  his  attention 
would  be  attracted  by  the  space.  But  the  chances  are 
that  he  would  remember  the  bathing  girls  and  nothing  else. 
Further,  he  would  not  take  a  serious  view  of  the  sales 
message.  It  is  well  to  use  originality  in  illustrations  but 
these  must  not  distract  the  reader. 

An  advertisement  for  oil  in  one  of  the  popular  magazines, 
advertising  oil  for  motor  cars  and  motor  trucks  used  as  an 
illustration  a  large  picture  of  a  very  large  generator.  This 
picture  undoubtedly  attracted  attention,  but  it  had  very 
little  connection  with  helping  the  reader  to  visualize  the 
possibilities  of  economy  in  the  use  of  that  particular  oil  for 
his  truck.  An  illustration  should  accomphsh  not  only  the 
attraction  of  attention  to  the  advertisement,  but  it  should 
also  serve  the  purpose  of  intensifying  the  point  that  is 
carried  in  the  sales  message. 
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X 
B 
A 
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Profits  That 

Lie  Hidden  In 

Your  Plant 


D 
U 
X 

B 
A 
K 


We  oflfer  the  MANUFACTURER  our 

Engineering  services  for: 

INSTALLATION:    This  department  is  composed  of  Belt- Engineers  whose  life  has  been 
devoted   to  the  solution  of   intricate    problems    in   varied  industries 
throughout  the  world,  they  will  solve  your  problems  in  the  best  possible  mariner  to  obtain 
the  greatest  production  by  efficient  transmission  of  power. 

UPKEEP:    You  expect  the  highest  efficiency  and  hope  to  keep  it  there.     Our  experts  are 
fully  versed  to  cope  with  your  belt  troubles  and  will  visit  any  factory  using  our 
belts  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  belt  upkeep,  etc.    The  value  of  such  service  is  hard  to  estimate, 
in  any  event  it  will  mean  to  you  that  your  plant  is  "  belt- right." 

DELIVERIES;     The  selling  of  Schieren  Belts  is  in  the  hands  of  salesmen  located  at  import 
tant  distributive  points  where  ample  supplies  insure  prompt  deliveries. 


Atlanta,  Ca. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Salt  Uke  City.  U 

Boston,  Mass. 

Denver.  Col. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

San  Francisco.  C*l 

Chicago,  III. 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Seattle.  Wash. 

Qeveland.  O. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

25  FERRY  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Greater  opportunities  are  facing  the  American  Manufacturer  than 
ever  before,  but  competition  will  be  of  the  keenest  type.  Conditions 
can  be  bettered  only  by  increasing  production.  Now  is  the  time  to 
harness  your  power  and  to  harness  it  right.    We  offer  you  a 

tried  and  trained  organization. 


Confusion  in  ideas  and  display.     Too  many  elements  are  emphasized. 
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Cheap  Versus  High  Grade  Art  Work, — When  the  adver- 
tiser in  the  technical  or  trade  magazines  pays  only  one 
hundred  dollars  for  a  page,  he  does  not  feel  that  he  is 
justified  in  any  great  expenditure  of  money  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  advertisement.  He  is  incUned  to  the  belief 
that  an  inexpensive  illustration  will  answer  every  purpose. 
This  illogical  conclusion  leads  him  to  pay  twenty  or  twenty 
five  dollars  for  a  poor  illustration,  whereas  a  more  expensive 


A  Word  of  Caution 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  present  Revival  of  Waterpower, 
a  word  of  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  fixed  investment  per  kilou^att  of  capacity  for  water- 
power  development  is  inherently  large,  and  unless  the  proj- 
ect is  effectively  handled  it  may  even  outweigh  the  natural 
advantages  of  low  operating  cost. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  sound  business  policy  to  utilize 
from  the  inception  of  a  project  the  experience  and  ability  of 
Engineers  of  recognized  standing  in  this  field- 
Let  us  protect  your  investment 

JOHN  F.  VAUGHAN  ENGINEERS 

185  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Gk)od  appeal,  well  written  and  displayed;  dignified  and  restrained.     Such  treat- 
ment gives  power  to  a  small  space. 

one  would  permit  him  to  obtain  from  his  page  the  maximum 
benefit. 

Cheap  art  work  tends  to  cheapen  not  only  the  advertise- 
ment but  the  product  and  the  house  in  the  minds  of  pros- 
pective purchasers.  And  cheap  art  work  is  not  necessary 
for  the  reason  that  if  the  advertisement  is  properly  designed 
and  if  the  whole  campaign  is  kept  in  mind  the  illustrations 
can  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  used  for  both  trade  or 
technical  paper  advertisements  and  direct  mail  pieces.  A 
few  weeks  ago  it  was  the  privilege  of  one  of  the  authors  to 
look  over  illustrations  designed  for  a  technical  product 
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Mining  and  Metallurgy, 

Tonnsxiy  the  BuDetin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 

Metallurgical  Engineers,  the  official  publication  of  the  Institute,  is 
published  monthly  and  averages  100  pages  each  issue  of  the  livcat, 
most  human  technical  matter  published. 

It  contains  the  first  publication  of  the  professional  and  technical 
papers  of  the  Institute,  notices  and  reports  of  meetings,  timely 
reports  of  the  activities  of  Engineers  in  general,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  governmental  work,  accessions  of  books  to  the  Library, 
and  other  current  news  and  technical  materal  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  mining  and  metallurgical  operations. 

The  circulation  of  each  issue  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  averages 
9000  copies,  including  the  entire  membership  of  the  Institute.  This 
distribution  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  preferred  list  of  the  leading 
Mining  Engineers;  Mine  Managers;  Superintendents;  Managers  of 
ore  and  coal  dressing  mills,  and  ef  smelting  and  refining  plants; 
Operating  Executives  of  steel,  copper,  and  other  metal  plants; 
Metalhu^;ists;  Mining  Geologists;  and  others  prominently  identified 
with  the  oitire  range  of  mining  and  the  refining  of  all  varieties  of 
mine  products. 

Mining  and  MetaHurgy,  aside  fnxn  its  position  as  the  oflBcial 
organ  of  the  Institute,  has  a  special  field  of  service  in  that  it  is  the 
<mly  periodical  in  America  which  covers  all  phases  of  mining  activi- 
ties— metals,  both  ferrous  and  non-ferrous;  coal;  non-metallic  min- 
erals, etc.  This,  combined  with  the  distinctive  character  of  its 
circulation  and  the  purchasing  power  of  its  readers  makes  this  maga- 
line  an  exceptionally  effective  medium  in  which  to  advertise  mining 
and  metallurgical  eqmpment  and  supplies. 


American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Meteilliirgical  Engineers 
29-33  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Good,  well-arranged  copy. 
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^^    J 


are/we  going  \o  do 
aboul  the  eleciricrailwaijs? 

THERE'S  one  habit  that  i<  common  t6  all 
McGraw-Hill  publication* — and  the  men  who, 
make  them  go.  They  make  rt  their  bu(ine«< 
to  know  the  need*  of  their  respective  induttriea^ 
«nd  having  learned  those  heed»»  they  £et  out  and. 
huatle  to  satisfy  them. 


BUtlric  Railway  Journal,  for  example,  hak  contis* 
uatly  championed  the  just  demands  of  the  field  It 
•crves.    It  has  upheld  the  electric  railway  as  an 


ThellMcGrarfll 
Publications 


indispensable  factor  in  our  transportation  system. 
It  has  foreseen  the  shrinking  of  the  fiv»<ent  piece 
•nd  advocated  every  Urjt  increase  which  has  Dcca 
•hown  10  be  square. 

lu  tuderihip  in  electric  r«ilw«r  thought,  wtiich  ■•  (rinUy 
•ckaowledged,  has  been  roaintaiocd  rcgardlets  of  cott. 
Standing  aquarely  for  atl  that  it  permanently  ceostrgctive  la 
it*  induttrv,  the  Eledrit  Railvay  JemnuLkkt  earned  the 
approval  01  It*  field,  which  ii  indicated  bf  th«./actahar  it  U 
read  by  the  executive*  who  control  98  f»#r  t*M  of  all  car*  and 
99  ptf  uta  of  all  existing  oulcagt  io  this  «puatrf-^y  sctusl 
const. 

The  electric  railways  muit  go  forward.  Tbeir  ^evctopmeat 
U  a  part  of  the  development  of  the  nation.  la  order  to  pf> 
gre**  the  electric  railway*  muat  have  ayrapathv  and  •upport— 
and  the  tort  of  ()rmpathetic  aupport  they  need  mott  will  tome 
■from  repre*entativc  engineer*. 

We  urge  each  ol  the  168,000  tngincer*  who  have  a  common 


.    Osngia 
bond  in  the  eleven  McGraw.HiU  publication*  to  contider  the 
I  hi*  •ciahborhood,  and  \ 


utt  iater<*t*  of  the  railway*  in 


tttu  Miter<*t*  M  the  raiiwar*  in  Ri*  •cigneorbooa,  and  to  Ming 
hi*  inlMocc  to  bear  on  the  proper  solution  of  their  problem*. 


Excellent  display  and  copy. 
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r  :before  "you 

3URREM)ER 

TO  THE  APPA.RENTLV 

INEVITABLE 

LET  US  GIVE  THAT  TROUBLESOME  JOB  THE 

ONCE.--OVER 

-  IP  FURNISH  YOO  WITH  EQUIPMENT  THAT'LL 

DO  THE  THICK. 


Cincinnati  Acme 
Turret  Latiies 
and    Screw 
Maciiines 


Cincinnati 


The  Acme  Macliine  Tool  Co.,  '='"owo 


Art  work,  gone  wrong". 
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PDRCIN 
BILLETS 


SPECIRL  HLLDY   STEEL 

CHRDME,NICKEL,CHIiaMEVHNnOIUM 
CHROME  NICKEL  RND  6PECIRLSTEEL5 

VSQR  RLL  PURPOSES 
SHIPMENTS  FRDM  STOCK- WRITS 
FOR  MONTHLY  STOCK  LIST 

RNDREWS    STEEL     CO 


nil  M«C0RMICK4LQft>CHICM0 


■4)9    PAKK    BLOftiPIT 


/.au 


SECURITY  BCOC  ST.kDUIS 


Too  much  "art". 
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campaign.  These  illustrations  had  been  arranged  by  W. 
Livingston  Larned,  a  leading  authority  upon  advertising 
art.  These  were  expensive  illustrations,  splendid  examples 
of  advertising  art,  and  yet  all  had  been  so  designed  that  each 
illustration  seen  served  a  definite  purpose  in  a  technical 
paper  advertisement  and  for  two  direct-mail  pieces.  The 
cost  of  these  would  have  been  prohibitive  for  technical 
paper  work  only;  but  distributed  over  the  entire  campaign, 
designed  so  that  they  could  be  used  many  times,  they 
proved  less  expensive  than  cheap  illustrations  used  only 
once;  and,  of  course,  they  added  quality  to  every  piece 
of  advertising  in  which  they  appeared. 

The  Prodicct  in  Working  Clothes, — There  has  been  devel- 
oped during  the  last  few  years  a  new  style  of  treatment  for 
illustrations  of  technical  products,  the  style  of  showing  the 
product  in  its  working  clothes.  This  style  adds  a  splendid 
advantage  to  the  telling  of  the  sales  story. 

Recently,  a  manufacturer  of  an  anti-friction  bearing 
used  as  an  illustration,  a  photograph  of  the  bearing  as  it 
had  been  taken  from  the  journal  box.  The  bearing  was 
covered  with  oil  and  the  picture  showed  oil  dripping  from 
it.  It  made  a  striking  illustration,  and  at  the  same  time 
illustrated  the  text  of  the  advertisement,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  construction  of  the  bearing  insured  a  free 
flow  of  oil  to  all  parts. 

The  Goodyear  Company  has  illustrated  its  heavy  truck 
tires  several  times  by  means  of  photographs  of  tires  that 
have  been  run  many  thousands  of  miles.  They  also  have 
illustrated  the  traction  obtained  by  their  tire,  by  picturing 
a  truck  wheel  well  down  in  the  mud  and  yet  the  impression 
of  the  shoe  showing  clearly  and  distinctly  on  the  mud. 

Advertisers  of  technical  products  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  audience  for  their  advertisements  is  made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  engineers  who  have  been  'through  the 
miir'  and  therefore  are  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
mechanical  appliances  in  actual  use.  And  engineers  like  to 
see  them  presented  in  that  way. 
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DROLONG  the' life  and  increise  the  efficiency  of  your  rolling  mill  drives  with  this  great  lubricant.     "Dut 

lobricant  re*i*U  prc«ture,  hekt,  flying  dust — saves  metal  surfaces  from  wedr  and  corrosloo. 
Ask  lu  to  pvtfcn  ciampfea  d  iu  success  in  steel  mills  throughout  the  country. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

DepL  T.,  17  Battery  PI.,  New  York  City 

RevYoik  Chicaco 

OtBu*  is  Principal  Cties 


A  photograph  of  a  mill  would  be  more  effective  and  less  expensive. 
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inriiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiirii.iiiiwii'iiiJiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiviitiiiiiiiiiiiimmin'iim^iimiinnMH'"" 


riTTnrrivtrrnTTiniMiiiTiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMliiiiuiMriiiiiiiilllliliilJIINlllllUinillMillMrrfil 

Ineffective,  confusing  art  work. 
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/  _ 


y/A     V/////M 


T/lG 

Federal 
Spot  Welder 


Mm 


Spot  wcldlni  of  (hctt  mcnl  vnitt  g  In-  >•  Mptrlw 
to  riTtdng,  Mk  ■*  to  (peed  and  colt  Tett  gt(  ib«  cff*A 
of  rircM  with  50%  more  (trength. 

With  •  'TEDERAL"  Spot  Wcldtr  foa  tliiaiiiaM  iiy 
Ing  out,  punching  and  fliting  to  bring  lb«  hoH*  Tah* 
•ad  iff  all  doM  m  »  to  l/lO  of  tbf  tima. 


tmt  t'/«WiM«  if  MVMf   Wm  *nm  mm  9m. 

The  Federal  Machine  &  Wddar  Cob 

WarrM.  Okia.  U.  •.  A. 


mm^^^TmHTT 

I  I  f  I  I  I  1  M  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  I  Tl  i  I  I 


Good  salea  Btory  put  into  confusion  by  poor  display. 
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Copy  First  or  Illustration 

It  is  common  practice  in  many  advertising  departments 
and  many  agencies  to  have  an  artist  make  up  several 
drawings  around  which  the  copy  is  written.  It  naturally 
follows  that  such  copy  is  written  to  explain  the  illustration, 
whereas  the  picture  should  be  chosen  or  developed  to  fit 
the  sales  story  or  copy.  While  in  some  cases,  writing  the 
copy  to  match  a  picture  may  be  justified,  it  is  not  good 
practice  as  a  general  rule  for  the  reason  that  it  destroys 
the  primary  function  of  the  picture,  which  is  to  illustrate. 

A  more  logical  course  is  to  write  the  story  in  clear  forceful 
English  and  then  to  select  the  one  part  that  can  be  illus- 
trated to  best  advantage.  Such  a  course  makes  for  unity 
in  the  advertisement,  and  makes  for  a  distinct,  well  de- 
fined selling  message. 

Kinds  of  Illustrations 

There  are  five  kinds  of  illustrations  that  the  technical 
advertiser  has  to  choose  from:  charts,  mechanical  drawings, 
blue  prints,  photographs,  and  original  drawings  (as  differ- 
entiated from  mechanical  drawings). 

Charts, — ;The  reproduction  of  charts  can  be  used  to 
advantage  where  the  product  is  of  such  nature  that  the 
results  obtained  from  its  use  or  the  economies  effected  can 
be  shown.  Thus  a  manufacturer  of  anti-friction  bearings 
might  reproduce  a  chart  showing  comparative  tests  on 
power  consumption;  a  manufacturer  of  tractors,  showing 
graphic  records  of  drawbar  pull.  A  considerable  advantage 
accrues  from  the  use  of  charts  as  a  form  of  illustration 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  advertiser  is  talking  in  the 
reader's  language,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  engineer  is 
inclined  to  place  greater  credence  in  charts  than  he  places  in 
words.  A  chart  is  to  an  engineer  what  a  balance  sheet  is  to 
an  accountant  or  a  financial  statement  to  a  banker. 

Mechanical  Drawings, — ^What  has  been  said  of  the  use  of 
charts  as  illustrations  applies  also  to  mechanical  drawings. 
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Combining   the   Good  Qualities   of 
Other  Materials 

Bakdite-DOecto  i*  remarkable  in  that  it  barder  than   most  wood*  but  doea  not 

combine*  in  one  material  the  good  qual-  aweli  or  warp.     It  ia  die  only  good  insula* 

ilie*  of  many  material*  %vith  •everal  a*e-  tor  having  great  mechanical  strength  and 

fol  properties  which  are  essentially  itaown.  at  the  same  time  capable  of  being  ma- 

h  replace-  VULCANIZED  FIBRE  with  chined  like  metals. 

the  added  advantage  of  resisting  water.  Samples,    laboratory   and   machine  ahop 

It    IS    equal    to  _  hard    rubber    electrically  tesU  made  upon  application, 
without    rubber's  limitations   of    temper- 
•liire  mm!  short  Kfe.     It  is  stronger  and 


fct'-r 


**The  material  of 
a  thousand  Automotive 

Continental  Fibre  Co^  Newark,  Delaware 

Vakanized  Fibre— Bakelite-Dil^cto—Contmental  Bakelite 
OrigiMd  Bianufactwert  of  Laminated  Phenol  Formaldehyde  ProdueU. 


OS  PntabOTsli  OfBc*        8aa  Vn-nOaoo  Offlo*        Loa  AusbIm  OI 

ta  a.  Mlebicaa  At*du        )01  FirUi  Xveau*  tZt  Mairlcet  Street  4U  8.  Mats  I 

C^imilUii  OOSo*:  Cor.  Klnc  sad  Tenye  Straats.  Toronto,  Onterio,  r»t,mA» 


WHAT  IS  SULPHO? 


It  b  the  modem  high-speed  catting  Inteicsat— a  liquid 
heavily  saturated  vrUh  Sulphur  with  such  high  properties 
of  heat  absorption  that  we  will  guarantee  it  to  make  poa- 
sOO* 

25%  to  100%  Greater  Production 

Snlpho  is  used  «n  all  kind*  of  thread  cutting,  broaching, 
milling,  gear  cutting,  automatic  screw  machine  work,  ete. 
It  decreases  tool  grinding  by  keeping  dies  and  cutting 
edge*  coo)  and  sharp,  resulting  in 

Lcmger  Life  for  Tools 


M 


Too  want  msTiniimi  prodoctiata  at  sdninram  eost    Start 
jDsing  Snlpho  and  spaed  up  joor  machines  26%  to  100%. 

Make  Us  Prove  This 

as  wa  have  to  Bnkk.  Ohevrelet,  J.  E.  Faiber, 
AM^^L  GeneralMotor  Truck.  Nash.   Prudden  Wheel, 

^"^   .^k         Packard.  Samsoo  Tractor,  Wickes  Boiler, 
■••"''••••'''•••■•^'•™^^         Wilcox  Motor  Ca  and  many  others. 

Keystone  Ofl  C/^^S^J'^'SoSJ'Cr^'^ 

RtTinerics-KobifUon^U. ,  Pryse.Ky. 


I 


^    £i.Co.  Chicago. 

}  aevdandA&^>nasMkh,5hia<cportLa 


Confusion  and  repulsion  caused  by  poor  display. 
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There  are  many  appeals  that  can  take  good  advantage  of 
this  style  of  illustration,  as  for  instance  material  handling 
systems,  the  production  work  accomplished  by  machine 
tools,  the  design  of  a  machine  suggesting  the  incorporation 


COAL 


American  industries  are  today  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  Coal  Mining  Induttry. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  question  before  the  American  people 
which  more  vitally  affects  each  individual  than  that 
of  Coa/. 

As  a  war  necessity  Congress  nationalized  our  transportation 
system.  The  result  is  a  deficit'  that  is  appalling,  and 
is  one  which  means  dollars  in  taxation  to  the  people  of 
the  country. 

There  are  a  tew  who  would  nationalize  our  coal  mines. 
These  few  are  busy  spreading  their  propaganda. 

The  great  mass  of  American  people  is  guided  in  its  thinking 
by  the  genius  who  attracts  their  eyes  with  statements 
that  are  extravagant  and  founded  but  on  half  a  truth. 

They  do  not  stop  to  analyse  these  tacts: 

Coal  !•  the  essential  in  modem  industrial  life. 

Coal  is  the  basic  American  industry. 

Coal  is  the  basis  of  1500  branches  of  industry. 

Hatiocfal  control  necessarily  means  political  control. 

If  the  coal  mines  are  nationalized  the  bolshevist  element 
could  completely  demoralize  these  1500  American  indus- 
tries, with  their  strike  system,  and  the  great  unpro- 
tected public  would  be  at  die  mercy  of  the  few  who  are 
in  power. 

The  American  Mining  .Congress 

is  alive  to  the  great  questions  that  are  today  facing  coal  oper- 
ators. Are  you  familiar  with  its  position  upon  this  yiiai  sub- 
ject?   Do  you  know  what  it  is  doing  to  help  meet  the  tituation? 


Washington  Headquarters,  Munsey  Building 

For  Intomimtton 


Excellent  typography.  A  study  of  the  advertising  section  of  the  Mining  Con- 
gress Journal  convinces  one  that  it  is  printed  by  a  man  who  knows  the  joy  of 
making  his  craft  an  art.  The  printer  certainly  can  make  or  break  the  adver- 
tising man's  display  effects. 

of  the  advertised  part.  The  use  of  this  style  of  illustration, 
while  it  appeals  to  the  engineer,  should  not  be  overdone 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  the  likelihood 
of  the  purchase  of  these  products  being  passed  upon  also 
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by  one  to  whom  a  photographic  illustration  would  make  a 
stronger  appeal.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  use  of 
charts  and  mechanical  drawing  should  be  alternated  in  the 
campaign  with  or  supplemented  by  photographs. 


mm 


Explosives  Service 

Everywhere 


FoUows 

the  Demand — 


la  1SI2- 


I7OR  lis  yean  it  has  been  our  constant  aim  to 
*^  deliver  explosives  where  they  were  needed— and 
mktM  they  were  needed. 

In  1812  our  wagon  trains  detivered  the  powder  to 
Perry  which  made  possible  his  inunortal  victory  on' 
LaVe  Brie.  .  In  1920  our-  niotor  trudcs  are  canying 
explosives  from  Du  Pont  mills  and  magazines  into 
practically  every  great  industrial  district  in  America  to 
.aid  production  and  constmctioo  everywhere. 
PlQnq>t  delivery  is  but  one  feature  of  Du  Font  Service. 
It  ia  our  aim  to  see  that  our  customers  use  the  kind  of 
explosives  that  win  give  the  best  results  for  their  par< 
ticular  work  at  the  least  expense— and  .that  they  ai« 
handled,  stored  and  used  most  efficiently.  Da  I^t 
Service  saves  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year  for  our  customers. 

There  is  a  Dn  Font  miS  or  magaane  near  you.  Write 
OS  about  your  problems.    It  is  our  business  to  solve 

B.  L  da  Pont  d«  Nemours  ft  ConqMny,  Inc. 

WILMU4CTON,  DEIAWARE 


A  "gentlemanly"  advertisement. 


Blue  Prints, — While  blue  prints  are  mechanical  drawings, 
and  while  the  factors  governing  the  use  of  charts  and  me- 
chanical drawings  apply  to  the  reproduction  of  blue  prints 
there  is  an  additional  factor  applying  to  this  form  of 
illustration,  that  of  color. 
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I^^^^^S  M  S^ 

^H 
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A  page  of  small  f  pace  advertisements,  with  uniformly  poor  display.  There 
is  an  opportunity  here  for  one  of  these  advertisers  to  secure  attention  for  his 
small  space  by  the  use  of  comparatively  small,  light-face  type. 
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The  advertiser  of  the  technical  product  should  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  use  of  color  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  working  drawing  to  the  extent  of  making  it  appear 
as  a  blue  print  by  means  of  printing  the  drawing  with  a 
blue  background  and  white  lines  and  lettering.  This  adds 
strength  to  the  advertisement  because  as  with  the  chart 
the  advertiser  is  talking  the  language  of  the  engineer. 
He  is  placing  before  the  reader  a  form  of  illustration  with 
which  the  reader  is  thoroughly  familiar;  and  more,  the 
blue-print  effect  adds  an  engineering  association  to  what 
otherwise  might  be  a  commonplace  presentation. 

Photographs. — Any  man  who  does  his  work  passionately 
well,  makes  art  of  his  work.  Some  photographers  are 
true  artists.  Guided  in  the  selection  of  subjects  by  the 
sales  specialist  who  understands  thoroughly  the  correct 
appeal  that  must  be  made  to  the  prospects  for  the  product, 
the  photographer  who  loves  his  work  can  produce  photo- 
graphs of  the  product  and  its  service  that  make  the  very 
best  form  of  illustrations  for  the  technical  product.  Due 
to  its  very  nature,  the  technical  or  professional  buyer  ac- 
cepts the  photograph  as  being  inherently  true  and  accurate ; 
the  relation  of  the  photograph  to  the  sales  point  made 
may  not  be  accurate,  but  the  photograph  itself  is  accurate. 
Further,  photographs  are  an  inexpensive,  powerful  means 
of  dramatizing  the  sales  story;  whereas  to  dramatize  it 
with  original  drawings  made  by  high  grade  artists  is  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

Original  Drawings.  Original  drawings,  unless  worked 
out  by  a  competent  artist  and  unless  exceedingly  well  done 
have  less  place  in  technical  advertising  than  the  forms 
previously  mentioned.  If  well  executed  they  add  strength 
of  course  to  the  appeal  but  if  well  executed  they  are  costly. 
And  as  has  been  said  the  average  technical  advertiser 
hesitates  to  spend  very  much  on  the  preparation  of  an 
advertisement  where  the  space  itself  costs  only  a  hundred 
dollars. 
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Accuracy  in  all  Forms 

Too  great  a  stress  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  necessity 
for  achieving  accuracy  in  all  illustrations.  The  engineering 
mind  is  a  critical  mind  and  any  inaccuracy  in  the  drawing,  as 
in  the  copy,  is  likely  to  impeach  the  entire  advertisement. 
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equipment ;  end  by  watching  carefully 
from  day  to  day  the  numerous  items  ea> 
tering  into  cost  of  production. 
Peabody  Coal  Mine  Management  service 
has  helped  to  solve  the  problema  of  many 
operating  coropanies.  It  k  based  ou 
thirty-six  years  of  experience  la  coal  min- 
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of  carboo  lamps  of  aU 
standard  candle  •  power 
and  voltage. 

Especially  adapted  for 
mine  service. 

Prompt  deliveries  guar- 
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THE  SUNLIGHT  ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Warren,  ohio 


Bertha  Coal  Company 
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CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING 
C-.  cvELAND  PITTSBURGH  ocTROiT 


Excellent  use  made  of  small  space,  due  principally  to  the  printer's  art  in  display. 
Another  page  from  the  Mining  Congress  Journal. 


Charts,  mechanical  drawings,  blue  prints,  and  photographs 
can  be  depended  upon  for  inherent  accuracy,  for  the  first 
three  are  prepared  by  men  trained  to  accuracy,  while  the 
photograph,  unless  retouched  out  of  all  proportion,  is  an 
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exact  reproduction.  However,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  illustration  selected  matches  the  appeal  and  matches  the 
story  told  in  the  copy. 

Borders 

The  function  of  the  border  is  to  bind  together  the  ele- 
ments of  the  advertisement,  so  that  they  will  not  wander 
off  into  surrounding  space.  Many  advertisers  use  a  stand- 
ard border,  having  it  especially  designed,  the  motif  reflect- 
ing in  one  way  or  another  the  nature  of  the  business. 
Some  companies  introduce  the  trademark  into  the  border. 
The  advantage  of  a  standard  border  is  that  it  is  a  small 
step  in  the  direction  of  giving  the  advertising  continuity. 

The  best  border  is  the  one  that  properly  encloses  the 
advertisement  and  yet  attracts  the  least  attention  to  itself. 
It  should  supplement  the  entire  effect  of  the  rest  of  the 
display,  but  should  not  distract  any  of  the  attention  it  is 
desired  to  concentrate  on  the  illustration  and  copy. 

Arrangement 

Care  should  be  taken  v/ith  the  proper  arrangement  of 
the  advertisement,  and  the  amount  of  space  for  illustration, 
properly  balanced  with  the  space  for  the  text.  If  study  is 
given  to  arrangement  much  can  be  obtained  from  a  small 
space.  As  many  men  in  business  have  not  sufficient  time 
to  write  a  short  letter,  so  many  advertising  men  seem  not  to 
have  the  time  to  develop  a  small  space  to  its  maximum 
value.  Within  the  week  the  attention  of  one  of  the  au- 
thors was  called  to  two  advertisements  in  a  weekly  paper  of 
national  circulation.  One  of  these  was  a  full  page  in 
color  and  the  other  a  single  column  in  black.  Thought  and 
study  had  been  put  upon  the  single  column  advertisement ; 
the  product  was  so  arranged  that  it  formed  natural  arrows 
that  led  the  attention  directly  to  the  text,  which  was  short, 
clear  and  forceful.  The  other  advertisement  depended 
upon  full  page  space  and  color  to  attract  attention.  It 
was  poorly  arranged,  the  use  of  color  greatly  exaggerated, 
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and  the  text  awkward  and  cumbersome.     It  had  much  less 
sales  value  than  the  smaller  advertisement. 


Simplicity 

The  technical  advertisement  as  regards  all  art  work  must 
have  simple  decoration.  Extravagant  hand  lettering  has 
no  place  in  this  form  of  advertising.  The  value  of  art  work, 
of  illustrations,  in  advertising  lies  many  times  in  what  is 
left  out  of  the  illustration  rather  than  what  is  put  in. 
Like  pepper  and  salt  in  our  food,  art  work  should  be  only 
suspected.  With  too  many  accessories  introduced  into  the 
advertisement,  with  too  many  Uttle  boxes  of  type,  with  too 
many  gee-gaws,  the  main  idea,  the  big  idea,  of  the  adver- 
tisement has  no  chance.  In  the  copy  and  in  the  illustration 
there  should  be  one  dominating  thought,  and  this  treated 
simply. 

Type 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  general  advantages  of  good  type 
display,  there  are  certain  uses  of  type  that  can  be  made  to 
suggest  some  quality  of  the  technical  product,  the  character 
of  the  institution,  or  other  values  peculiar  to  the  advertising 
problem  in  hand. 

Distinction  by  Contrast 

Distinction  for  an  advertisement  can  be  achieved  and 
attention  attracted  to  it  by  making  its  characteristics  of 
display  different,  in  some  way  not  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  sales  story,  from  the  general  character  of  the 
display  prevailing  throughout  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
particular  magazine  in  which  the  advertisement  is  to 
appear.  And  more  definitely,  the  characteristics  of  display 
of  the  advertisement  can  be  made  different  from  the  char- 
acteristics of  display  of  the  advertisements  immediately 
preceding  and  succeeding  the  advertisement,  in  the  section 
of  the  magazine  devoted  to  advertising  products  similar 
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to  the  one  for  which  the  advertisement  in  point  is  produced. 
In  the  case  of  many  magazines  that  classify  their  display 
advertising  a  manufacturer's  advertisement  runs  consis- 
tently among  and  close  to  the  advertisements  of  his  various 
competitors.  Frequently  this  group  of  advertisements  will 
have  uniform  characteristics  of  display.  The  manufac- 
turer, therefore,  can  achieve  distinction  and  thus  draw 
attention  to  his  sales  message  by  breaking  away  from  the 
uniform  characteristics  of  display  of  the  group. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

TECHNICAL  ADVERTISING  COPY 

Principles  that  govern  all  classes — The  headline — ^Literary  value — 
Technical  accuracy — Too  many  superlatives — The  three  classes  of 
copy — General  copy  angles — Human  interest  appeal — Gathering 
material — The  technique  of  copy — The  right  copy  for  a  given 
paper — Copy  needs  study — Direct  results. 

Principles  that  Govern  all  Classes 

The  copy  of  the  advertisement,  whether  the  adver- 
tisement is  space  in  a  magazine  or  a  direct-mail  piece,  is 
the  sales  argumentation  in  written  form.  The  theme  is 
governed  by  the  objective  sought  for,  as  it  is  in  the  personal 
presentation  made  by  a  salesman. 

Copy  generally  may  be  divided  into  three  classifications : 
copy  to  obtain  orders,  to  obtain  inquiries,  to  build  good 
will.  There  are  certain  fundamental  principles,  however, 
that  govern  all  copy,  regardless  of  its  classification;  these 
will  be  discussed  before  the  requirements  for  any  specific 
copy. 

Copy  must  be  genuine;  it  must  have  in  it  the  ring  of 
sincerity,  of  truth.  For  what  is  not  said  in  an  advertise- 
ment, what  is  read  between  the  lines,  is  just  as  powerful  a 
factor  as  the  thought  expressed  in  words.  As  a  salesman 
in  personal  presentation  of  sales  argument  oftentimes  either 
closes  or  loses  an  order  by  his  possession  or  lack  of  convinc- 
ing manner,  of  sincerity,  of  beHef  in  the  truth  of  every 
statement,  in  like  manner  the  written  advertisement  either 
gains  its  objective  or  loses  it  by  the  unread  and  unseen 
stamp  of  sincerity  or  hypocrisy.  Regardless  of  all  the 
art  and  craftsmanship  of  writing,  of  perfect  expression,  of 
ease  in  rhetoric,  unless  the  writer  believes  what  he  writes, 
that  advertisement  cannot  obtain  the  maximum  good. 
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To  obtain  this  essential  of  sincerity  the  writer  must  know 
his  product  and  know  it  thoroughly.  No  superficial  reading 
of  a  catalogue,  no  walk  taken  quickly  through  the  factory 
where  the  product  is  made,  will  enable  any  writer  to  write 
convincingly  about  a  product,  any  more  than  the  same 
preparation  would  enable  a  salesman  to  go  out  and  talk 
convincingly.  At  the  risk  of  a  voice  from  the  crowd 
crying,  ''heresy",  the  statement  is  made  that  no  matter 
how  clever  a  copy  man  may  be  with  words,  he  cannot  put 
into  his  advertisement  anything  more  than  he  believes  him- 
self. If  the  blood  does  not  course  freely  through  every 
paragraph  and  every  sentence,  if  the  pulse  of  the  writing  is  so 
faint  that  the  reader  can  hardly  detect  it,  such  advertisement 
might  better  never  have  been  written. 

Manufacturers  have  schools  for  the  training  of  their 
salesmen,  or  not  having  organized  schools,  insist  upon  a 
salesman's  "hanging  around"  the  factory  for  a  period  of 
at  least  several  weeks,  before  he  is  permitted  to  take  his 
first  trip,  on  which  he  might  possibly  talk  to  fifty  prospects. 
And  yet  these  same  manufacturers  will  employ  an  advertis- 
ing manager  or  turn  their  advertising  work  over  to  an 
agency  and  expect  to  see,  within  two  weeks,  advertising 
copy  that  will  reach  many  thousands  of  prospects. 

The  Headline 

The  approach  of  the  salesman  and  his  first  statement  is 
to  the  final  canvass  what  the  headline  of  the  copy  is  to  the 
advertisement. 

Some  one  showed  to  Voltaire  a  two  line  epigram.  ''It 
is  good,"  said  Voltaire,  "but  it  drags  in  spots."  A  head- 
line might  be  termed  a  condensed  epigram,  from  which 
every  unnecessary  word  has  been  pruned.  A  four-word 
headline  is  good,  but  it  drags  if  the  same  thought  can  be 
expressed  in  three  words. 

There  was  a  day  in  advertising  when  the  illustration 
could  be  depended  upon  to  attract  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement, to  insure  its  being  read.     But  that  day  has  been 
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forced  into  the  past  by  super-illustrations.  To-day,  in 
magazines  of  national  circulation  the  advertising  pages 
hold  more  of  real  art  than  do  many  of  the  editorial  pages. 
In  many  cases  artists  whose  work  can  be  found  in  the 
advertising  pages  cannot  afford  to  work  for  the  editorial 
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*^  doesn't  pay.  The  fault- 
less work  of  the  machining 
departments  often  is  held  up 
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methods. 
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—and  cleans  thoroughly. 

The  assembling  room  becomes  a  transient 
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Journey  of  materials  through  the  plant. 


An  instance:  A  certain  plant 
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to  remove  mineral  oil  and  graph- 
ite compoimd  from  cylinder 
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20  minutes,  with  frequent 
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The  pace  of  niodern  industry  is 
such  that  the  cleaning  depart- 
ment must  keep  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  plant — or  production 
will  be  retarded. 

The  cleaning  of  nietal  or  other  parts 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  has 
become  an  essential  operation  —  as 
vital  to  the  finished  product  as  ma- 
chining or  any  other  step. 

It  is  logical  that  the  acceptance  of  this  truth 
forced   the  development  of  a  $eimem  ot 


The  Oaklsy  Chemical  Company, 
was  a  pioneer  and  for  eleven  years  has  been 
the  leading  exponent  of  the  science  of  indus- 
'trial  cleaning.  It  has  demonstrated  that  by 
the  application  of  scientific  and  tested 
methods  and  materials  for  cleaning,  produc* 
tion  is  increased — quality  of  the  work  ia»- 
proved,  time  saved— and  costs  reduced. 

An  industrial  cleaning  problem  must  be  ap- 
proached from  the  correct  technical  view- 
point— investigated  as  to  what  happens  be- 
fore and  after  the  work  is  cleaned — how  ft 
is  cleaned — and  bow  any  change  would  ut- 
volve  each  step. 

Oakite  Service  has  succeeded  because  it  to 
based  upon — and  has  put  into  ezecutioa— 
these  fundamental  principles. 
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Good  headlines  and  copy. 


departments.     And,  because  of  the  intense  competition  of 
the  illustrations,  more  and  more  upon  the  headline  falls 
the  responsibility  for  attracting  the  reader's  eye  to  the 
advertisement. 
The  appeal  to  curiosity  is  almost  universal.    A  state- 
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ment  of  strange  and  surprising  fact,  boiled  down  so  that 
there  is  no  word  to  drag,  cut  and  pruned  so  that  no  one 
word  can  be  omitted,  will  usually  attract  attention,  arouse 
ciu-iosity,  and  lead  the  reader  into  the  copy  of  the  adver- 
tisement. 

Thus  if  a  manufacturer  of  a  machine  tool  accompHshes 
in  a  certain  shop  and  under  certain  conditions,  better 
results  than  ever  before  have  been  accomplished,  a  bare 
statement  of  that  to  serve  as  the  headline,  will  arouse  curi- 
osity on  the  part  of  those  who  can  use  such  a  machine, 
of  those  who  are  confronted  with  the  same  problems  as 
the  manufacturer  in  whose  factory  the  demonstration  is 
made. 

Infinitely  better  is  such  a  headline,  even  though  it  drag 
and  contain  unnecessary  words,  than  the  headhne  that 
announces  the  product  and  its  builder's  name. 

A  study  of  technical  copy  will  justify  the  statement  that 
many  times  a  splendid  headline  is  buried  in  the  body  of 
the  copy,  while  a  weak  statement  is  permitted  to  serve  as 
the  headline.  This  condition  exists  because  of  the  practice 
followed  by  many  copy  writers  of  first  writing  the  headhne 
and  then  writing  the  copy  to  fit  the  head.  And,  apparently, 
they  have  in  mind  always  some  unwritten  law  that  states 
that  a  headline  once  established  must  not  be  destroyed. 

LiTERAKY  Value  in  Copy 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  late  as  to  the  literary 
value  in  copy.  The  question,  ''To  what  extent  should  an 
advertisement  be  literary  ?''  has  been  argued  pro  and  con, 
with  the  net  result,  it  would  seem,  that  those  few  gifted 
copy  writers  who  can  place  in  their  advertising  a  distinct 
literary  touch,  hold  that  it  is  essential,  while  the  less- 
gifted  hold  that  it  is  non-essential. 

The  whole  debate,  however,  in  the  authors'  opinion, 
can  be  settled  by  the  correct  answer  to  the  question,  ''To 
what  degree  should  a  salesman  be  a  refined,  cultured  gentle- 
man?"   As  copy  is  the  sales  argumentation  in  written 
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form,  it  would  appear  that  the  value  of  culture  in  copy 
can  be  determined  by  the  value  of  it  in  the  salesman. 

All  will  agree  that  the  day  of  the  checkered-suited  and 
red-necktied  salesman  who  was  as  lavish  with  questionable 
stories  as  with  questionable  cigars,  is  a  day  that  is  gone. 
In  his  place  we  have  the  engineer  type  of  salesman  who 
has  been  graduated  from  a  technical  school  or  has  received 
his  education  in  the  shops.  This  sales-engineer  (and  recent 
practice  tends  to  drop  the  ''sales'^  from  his  title)  is  schooled 
in  the  belief  that  sales  are  secured  not  by  stories  and  cigars, 
not  by  being  a  good  fellow,  but  rather  by  knowledge  and 
service  and  by  being  always  a  gentlemanly  fellow. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  same  principles  apply  to 
copy.  And  while  the  nature  of  the  product  and  the  class 
of  buyers  govern  to  what  degree  the  copy  should  carry  a 
literary  touch,  the  principle  can  be  established  that  copy 
should  be  literary  to  some  extent,  rather  than  boisterous, 
impertinent,  and  ruffianly.  A  house  is  judged  by  its 
representatives — and  its  advertising.  There  is  ample 
justification  for  a  touch  of  culture. 

Much  that  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
as  regards  a  literary  style  in  copy  applies  to  dignity  in 
copy. 

That  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding  of  either  word 
as  applied  to  copy,  however,  let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  dignity  and  a  literary  touch  in  copy  do  not  mean 
simply  a  free  use  of  words  of  many  syllables,  or  frequent 
references  to  a  thesaurus  on  the  part  of  the  copy  writer. 
High  sounding  and  well  balanced  words  in  themselves  do 
not  make  good  copy  nor  do  they  add  literary  value  or  dig- 
nity. First,  there  must  be  the  selling  idea.  But  with  this 
selling  idea  established  clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  copy 
writer,  the  text  can  and  should  carry  it  to  the  reader  with 
both  dignity  and  a  literary  value. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  dignity  and  literary  value 
in  copy  there  should  be  considered  the  error  likely  to  be 
made  by  the  copy  writer  whose  sole  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession consists  of  the  idea  that  if  an  advertisement  con- 
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form  to  a  few  standard  rules  it  is  a  good  advertisement. 
This  is  the  error  of  mistaken  appeal,  engendered  by  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  class  of  people  who  will  read  the 
advertisement. 

Probably  the  most  glaring  example  of  this  is  the  ad- 
vertisement appealing  to  the  farmers,  and  written  by  one 
to  whom  a  farmer  is  a  ''rube".  Much  of  this  copy  (and  a 
perusal  of  technical  advertisements  in  farm  papers  will 
justify  the  statement)  is  written  down  to  the  farmer  or,  as 
the  copy  writer  proudly  supposes,  in  the  language  of  the 
farmer.  A  visit  among  the  farmers,  a  trip  among  the 
people  the  advertisement  is  to  interest,  would  be  a  liberal 
education  to  many  a  copy  man. 

With  proper  respect,  however,  for  literary  value  and  dig- 
nity in  copy  there  is  no  need  to  make  it  so  solemn  as  to  be 
boresome.  There  can  be  literary  touch  and  dignity  and 
yet  a  sense  of  humor  and  human  appeal;  for  the  test  of 
real  literary  value  in  copy  is  the  readability  of  the  advertise- 
ment, the  humanness  of  it. 

Technical  Accuracy  Necessary 

Technical  copy,  as  has  already  been  emphasized  in  a 
previous  chapter,  must  be  technically  correct.  While  this 
would  seem  to  be  an  unnecessary  statement  to  make,  a  study 
of  technical  advertising  will  demonstrate  the  need  for  it .  The 
audience  reached  by  the  technical  advertisement  is  critical. 
The  copy  may  be  written  in  masterful  style,  and  the  message 
may  be  properly  dramatized  by  the  good  use  of  illustrations, 
and  yet  if  it  is  not  correct  technically  the  whole  advertisement 
is  impeached  in  the  mind  of  the  engineer  reader  and  buyer. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  safest  course  to  pursue 
in  the  preparation  of  the  technical  advertisement  is  to 
have  the  copy  prepared  by  the  advertising  manager,  and 
approved,  checked,  by  an  engineer.  This  for  two  reasons : 
that  the  engineer  may  approve  what  is  said  about  the 
product  and  also  what  is  said  about  the  appUcation  of  the 
product. 
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The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  in  addition,  that 
possibly  the  advertisement  is  to  appeal  to  an  executive 
who  might  have  to  pass  finally  on  the  purchase  of  the 
product  and  yet  who  is  not  an  engineer.  Here,  there  is  a 
stern  line  of  demarcation,  established  in  most  cases  by 
the  magazine  or  journal  in  which  the  advertisement  is  to 
appear.  If  the  paper  be  strictly  a  technical  one,  read  for 
the  largest  part  by  engineers,  the  copy  appeal  should  be 
different  from  the  appeal  of  the  advertisement  in  a  semi- 
technical  journal,  read  by  the  business  executive.  While 
in  both  instances  the  advertisement  must  be  technically 
correct,  the  degree  that  it  is  technical  in  language  and  il- 
lustration, must  be  governed  by  the  question,  ''Who  is 
going  to  read  it?"  In  the  advertising  of  general  commodi- 
ties, the  same  copy  can  be  used  in  a  long  list  of  magazines, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  a  technical  advertisement  can  be  used 
in  more  than  one  paper  because  of  the  highly  specialized 
appeal.  The  motive  governing  the  purchase  of  the  product, 
or  a  kindly  reaction  toward  the  product,  is  different  in  the 
minds  of  the  engineer  and  the  business  executive.  The  first 
is  attracted  to  the  product  by  its  proper  design,  and  the 
general  engineering  principles  involved ;  the  second  by  the 
return  on  the  investment.  Both  the  engineer  and  the 
executive  may  have  both  points  in  mind,  but  either  will 
give  the  more  consideration  to  the  point  he  is  more  familiar 
with  in  his  work. 

The  effort  to  make  the  advertising  technically  correct, 
however,  should  not  be  confused  with  making  the  advertis- 
ing cold  and  stiff.  Engineers  are  engineers  and  constitute 
a  critical  audience,  and  yet,  too,  they  love  and  live,  have 
homes  and  gardens,  drive  automobiles,  and  play  golf.  It  is 
said  that  when  Tennyson  wrote  the  poem  The  Vision  of 
Sin  in  which  there  appeared  the  line,  ''Every  moment 
dies  a  man,  every  moment  one  is  born,''  Charles  Babbage 
the  inventor  of  the  calculating  machine  wrote  to  the  poet 
that  if  the  statement  were  mathematically  true,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  would  be  at  a  standstill.  And  he  sug- 
gested a  revision  of  the  line,  to  read,  "Every  moment  dies 
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a  man,  and  every  one  and  one  sixteenth,  one  is  born." 
Not  all  engineers  are  so  exact. 

Too  Much  Advertising,  too  Many  Superlatives 

Technical  advertising  should  not  be  too  full  of  advertising. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  name  of  the  product  and  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  appear  every  time  reference  is 
made  to  the  product.  By  way  of  example,  ^Hhis  machine 
tool"  can  be  used  instead  of  ''the  Handers'  Lathe  made 
by  Handers  Brothers."  What  the  tool  will  accomplish 
beyond  other  tools  of  similar  nature  is  of  more  interest 
than  constant  reiteration  of  the  name. 

As  in  all  lines  of  endeavor,  there  is  the  Hne  of  least  resist- 
ance that  offers  an  easy  path  to  the  writer  of  technical  copy 
who  has  not  in  his  make-up  the  craftsmanship  of  work. 
This  is  to  use  general  copy  that  means  but  Httle  to  the 
engineer;  to  disregard  the  importance  of  suitability  of  copy 
to  a  certain  magazine;  to  fill  space  with  banal  sentences 
and  paragraphs;  to  use  the  worn  out  superlatives  of  '  'best " 
and  ''greatest"  and  "finest";  to  use  the  hackneyed  words, 
"most  efiacient",  "most  durable",  "most  economical". 
There  seems  to  be  a  striving  on  the  part  of  many  present 
day  copy  writers  both  in  the  general  and  the  technical 
fields  to  outdo  one  another  in  adjectival  redundancy;  to 
get  away  from  a  logical  statement  of  fact  expressed  in 
simple  words. 

There  is  after  all,  only  one  way  to  write  technical  copy, 
or  copy  of  any  kind  for  that  matter  and  that  is  to  get  a 
good  writer,  one  who  understands  his  subject  thoroughly,- 
one  who  believes  in  the  product,  and  one  who  has  in  his 
heart  sincerity  and  a  high  regard  for  truth;  then,  to  let 
him  write  it,  and  writing,  to  forget  that  he  is  writing  an 
advertisement. 

The  Three  Classes  of  Copt 

As  has  been  stated,  copy  generally  may  be  divided  into 
these  three  classifications :  copy  to  obtain  orders,  to  obtain 
inquiries,  to  build  good  will. 
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Copy  to  Obtain  Orders, — Copy  to  obtain  orders  is  dis- 
tinctly the  sales  argumentation  in  written  form.  It  must 
pass  through  the  stages  of  attention,  interest,  desire,  and 
action. 

Space, — This  means  first,  that  sufficient  space  must  be 
used,  for  the  four  essential  phases  cannot  be  packed  into  a 
quarter  page  or  a  half  page.  To  tell  the  complete  story, 
means  length,  just  as  for  a  salesman  to  tell  his  complete 
story  means  time.  The  salesman,  if  he  is  soliciting  an 
order,  cannot  expect  to  make  the  call  a  successful  one  if  he 
has  to  dehver  his  message  over  the  reception  room  gate 
while  the  prospect  constantly  plays  with  some  papers  or 
frequently  glances  at  the  clock.  The  prospect's  attention 
is  divided  amongst  others  in  the  reception  room,  the  papers 
in  his  hand,  and  the  clock.  And  the  advertiser  who  attempts 
to  tell  his  whole  story,  to  get  an  order,  in  a  half  or  a  quarter 
page  is  sharing  the  prospect's  attention  with  the  other 
advertisers  on  that  page. 

Attention, — Attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  advertise- 
ment. This  can  be  gained  through  the  proper  use  of  illus- 
tration, the  proper  headUne,  or  a  striking  typographical 
arrangement. 

Interest, — The  reader  must  be  interested  in  the  story; 
and  the  theme  of  the  story,  the  viewpoint  from  which  it  is 
written  must  conform  with  what  the  market  analysis  has 
shown. 

Desire, — The  third  requirement  for  the  copy  that  aims 
to  obtain  orders  is  that  of  desire.  The  word  here  is  used 
to  mean  the  desire  to  possess  the  product  advertised,  and 
the  desire  to  possess  any  technical  product  can  best  be 
aroused  by  reason-why  copy,  or  a  clear,  logical  statement 
of  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  the  article. 

Action, — The  fourth  requirement  is  that  of  stimulating 
action,  to  make  the  reader  send  in  an  order  or  to  write  for 
additional  information.  This  can  be  obtained  by  the  properly 
worded,  direct  command,  to  send  in  the  order,  or,  if  the 
product  is  one  sold  by  certain  distributors,  by  listing  these 
distributors  and  making  the  positive  suggestion  that  the 
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reader  write  to  or  visit  the  nearest  one.  This  appeal  for  ac- 
tion never  should  be  worded  in  the  form  of  a  question  as, 
*'Do  you  not  think  you  should  investigate  this?^^  but  rather 
by  the  positive,  affirmative  word. 

The  Coupon. — Many  times  the  coupon  is  used  to  stimu- 
late action;  its  value,  however,  in  technical  advertising  is 
to  be  questioned.  The  idea  behind  the  coupon  is  that  it 
makes  easier  the  placing  of  the  order  or  the  request  for 
additional  information.  The  popular  conception  is  that 
so  long  as  an  advertisement  carries  a  coupon  it  is  going  to 
pull  results.  This,  however,  is  not  logical  for  it  is  not  the 
coupon  that  pulls,  but  rather  the  offer  or  proposition  be- 
hind the  coupon. 

Before  the  use  of  the  coupon  is  decided  on  the  following 
questions  should  be  carefully  considered:  Will  it  actually 
help  the  advertisement?  Does  the  advertisement  really 
need  it?  and,  Is  the  advertising  to  pull  replies  or  to  be  only 
educational?  If  it  is  decided  to  use  a  coupon,  it  should  be 
as  carefully  designed  as  the  headline  or  the  copy  itself. 
A  plenty  of  room  should  be  allowed  for  the  reader's  name 
and  address  and  thought  should  be  given  to  the  information 
requested. 

Again,  if  the  coupon  is  to  be  used,  its  place  in  the  adver- 
tisement should  be  carefully  worked  out.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  it  on  the  open  margin,  that  it  may 
be  clipped  readily  or  torn  off.  A  coupon  on  the  bound 
margin  is  not  likely  to  be  used. 

Copy  to  Obtain  Inquiries. — Much  that  has  been 
written  on  the  first  general  classification,  copy  to  obtain 
orders,  applies  to  the  second  classification,  copy  to  obtain 
inquiries.  In  this  classification,  however,  less  attention 
can  be  paid  to  desire  and  action.  The  same  value,  how- 
ever, is  placed  upon  attention  and  interest.  And  as  two 
of  the  essentials  for  copy  to  obtain  orders  are  dropped,  the 
advertisement  to  obtain  inquiries  can  be  a  smaller  adver- 
tisement; the  message  can  be  told  in  smaller  space  and 
at  the  same  time  all  of  the  message  can  be  told. 

For  this  reason,  the  advertisement  for  inquiries  appeals 
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more  to  the  manufacturer  who  has  a  small  appropriation. 
He  can  obtain  inquiries  from  a  small  advertisement  and 
follow  up  these  inquiries  with  direct-mail  matter  that  tells 
the  complete  story. 


^oursfortheJsh}nf 


Send  {at  this  New  IHi^tTatecf  Booklet 
on  Mine  Car  hximcamrx 


O^HE  Standard  Oil  Company 
^^  (Indiana),  has  just  published  a 
booklet  which  points  out  the 
methods  of  eliminating  certain  losses  in 
the  transportation  of  the  coal  from  the 
working  face  of  the  mine  to  the  tipple. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  booklet  to  save'money  for  you  by  lowering 
^the  cost  of  wear  and  tear;  by  lowering  the  cost  of  overcoming  friction; 
and  by  lowering  the  cost  of  lubrication. 

The  booklet  illustrates  and  describes  the  different  lubricating 
methods  used  in  the  various  types  of  mine  car  wheels  and  axles,  and 
explains  which  grade  of  Superla  Mine  Car  Grease  is  best  suited  to  the 
particular  equipment  in  use  in  your  mine. 


■This  grease  is  made  in  three  consistencies 

Superla  18  Grease     Superla  39  Grease 
Superla  57  Grease 


[slip 


ease  j 


These  three  grades  vary  only  xw  consistency  or  body  -not  In  quality,  meet  the 
requirement  of  every  make  and  type  of  wheel  and  axle  in  use  in  mine  cars. 


One  filling  will  last  from 
«  type  of  wheel,  the  conditfon  of 


They  are  greases  possessing  unusual  lasting  qualities. 
one  to  six  months,  depending,  of  course,  upon  th( 
the  equipment,  and  the  service  required  of  the  car. 

Superla  Greases  are  insoluble  in  water.    They  are  not  affected  by  acid,  by 
water,  or  by  gases  that  may  be  present  in  the  mine.     In  fact  they  effectively  seal 
the  bearings  and  protect  them  from  outside  action. 

Superla  Grease  will  not  harden  or  gum,  separate  or  break  down,  but 
will  allow  a  free  rolling  of  the  wheeL 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  flndiatu)  offers  these  greases  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  they  are  the  best  that  can  be  made  for 
the  lubrication  of  mine  cat  wheels. 


A  copy  of  the  illustrated  book]et  b  yours  for  the  asl> 
ing — ntail  the  coupon  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

«Ua>IANA) 

910  S&MkUpa  Avenue  CHICAGO 


Good  use  of  the  coupon.     The  coupon  is  in  the  right  place,  at  the  lower  outside 

corner  of  the  page. 


Good  Will  Copy, — Copy  to  build  good  will,  the  third 
general  classification  of  copy,  is  not  for  the  small  advertiser, 
for  it  is  a  campaign  of  size,  a  campaign  of  full  pages  in  a 
considerable  list  of  mediums.  It  is  a  campaign  to  establish 
prestige,  to  educate  a  public  to  a  kindly  feeling  toward  a 
given  house  or  product.     It  does  not  pay  for  itself  in  direct 
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results  but  is  rather  general  publicity,  or  general  advertising. 

In  technical  advertising  where  an  analysis  has  shown  the 
market  to  be  clearly  defined,  and  where,  even  going  further, 
it  has  shown  a  limited  group  of  men  who  influence  the 
purchase  of  the  product,  general  advertising  in  the  broad 
sense,  has  no  place.  For  here,  all  advertising  can  be  used 
to  sell  the  product  direct,  or  through  distributors,  or  to  obtain 
inquiries.  And  while  the  advertising  can  be  used  for  these 
direct  results,  it  can,  also,  if  skillfully  worked  out,  create 
good  will  and  kindly  feeling  by  typographical  effect  and  pleas- 
ing appearance. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  in  the  days  to  come, 
when  more  is  known  of  the  laws  of  advertising,  when  the 
business  of  advertising  is  regarded  in  the  proper  light  both 
by  those  in  it  and  those  who  use  it,  general  advertising 
will  be  an  almost  unknown  factor.  And  rightly  it  should 
be.  A  manufacturer  would  not  be  regarded  in  his  proper 
mind  who  put  up  a  building  and  did  not  know  what  it  was 
to  be  used  for  on  completion;  then  why  should  he  purchase 
a  general  campaign,  or  advertise  for  general  publicity,  when 
there  is  nothing  definite,  nothing  tangible  to  be  gained  by 
such  advertising? 

General  Copt  Angles 

The  writer  of  technical  copy  who  would  serve  best  must 
have  a  fund  of  information  as  to  the  product  he  is  advertis- 
ing, its  many  applications,  and  must  be  always  on  a  hunt 
for  new  copy  angles.  And  always  are  there  new  angles 
to  be  discovered  if  the  search  be  continued  intelhgently  and 
persistently. 

The  news  element  in  copy  should  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration; careful,  lest  by  the  time  the  advertisement 
appear  in  the  pubUcation  the  item  inspiring  it  is  no  longer 
news,  and,  lest  it  be  a  news  event  with  which  the  public 
has  grown  weary.  Again,  care  in  the  news  item  should  be 
exercised  to  avoid  the  selection  of  an  event  that  is  of  such 
predominating  interest  that  all  advertisers  are  likely  to  try 
to  make  their  advertisements  tie  to  it. 
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EVERY 

YARD 

GUARANTEED 


—this  means  your  p^orccijoa    ih«  coj«pk4« 
elimination  of  all  k>ss  imd  WA^ie. 

Every  roll  or  cut  sheet  of  N  »*«.«  ,1  'V:-..^'ifn.'  Ci>'\.h  ss  .v'  <y  '  <>^ 
from  blemish  or  imperfot'Km,  >•(•  ■v<'^t  nH>  \<fss'l  ii  '.^^^.  Uy  I  < 
replaced  at  our  expense/ 

Send  for  a  sample  <>:<\'i.  ^^ml  pui  ,\';>hv)»J  r^ iwf f f is  Hh^iis  u 
these  tests:  < 

First,  look  throfjjri>  -t  Fvm  t\>-  «n>.t  j.-i  aU.'l  •^  v  L 
reveal  the  even.  sup'"ii  i^^piunu  v  <>*  \  ■■U<  \<.\ 

SeconJ,  druw  on  i^ .    ft/- ^'.tiv'j'^sirv '-^   t,        •^- u 
enable  you  to  carrt  </»t  -J-v  (»;<'■•-•  ilH^a 

Third,   erase/ sm  I  i}«  w    rtx'«"  ''Vi   ^i;'<'«-     N^  * 
strength  of  this/^AtJK      wtuniui'    w>^il  ~-th<>  *"»lv 
made  in  Ameri(7-^ 

Fourth,  X\\i'fM\^\  '<  '  <j^K  ,\    X>  * '  xj « ';  >^:v-j,'-\    >,  - 
be  continually  M;*jif1<<}  1<>  h"  '  '■^  «.<;  \^x  t>-Ussi  d 

It  was  rA  i^hO'>  <  -  ^a-  -  "t-*)'-  xh  ^  5.>*<k'  X?  t  < 
Cloth  the  9i<!  ^Aw^     }  u  \  {.>  >t  t-  ii.i>^ml\i  ^>  ■',  v-  ^^  ^ 
mined  eflfi!>rJ  i<'   -v^^nO  X<»K '.»  J   i  ^>:j  (••>.'     bH> 
quality.  [X  'AS  « 


N/TIOXAl.  TH.\CL\<.^  CI/ 


Good  salesmanship  expressed  in  advertising  tracing  cloth.     The  coupon  fits  in 
well  with  selling  such  a  product,  and  is  placed  well. 
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This  Man 
Solved  the 
problem  of 
Die  Supply 


''It  beats  me! 

I've  combed  the  whole  city, 
and   Tve  advertised,  and  can't 

find  another  die  sinker.  How  do  you 
manage  to  keep  up  your  production?" 

"Why,  I  was  up  against  the  same  thing: 
couldn't  get  dies  or  die-sinkers,  and  I  had  to 
turn  down  some  big  orders.  Then  one  day  I 
happened  to  be  going  through  the  Blank  Plant, 
and  noticed  some  machines  turning  out  dies 
automatically;  they  were  Keller  Automatic 
Die-Sinking  Machines.  I  wrote  the  Keller 
people  for  information  and  as  a  result,  installed 
two  of  their  machines ;  now  I  have  two  more  on 
order." 

"Keller  Automatic  Die  Sinkers?  Why,  Isaw 
one  some  years  ago  and  didn't  think  50  much 
of  it.  Doesn't  it  require  a  lot  of  skill  to  operate 
and  have  a  good  deal  of  hand  work  to  be  done 
on  the  dies?" 

"No  indeed!  I  remember  that  old  type,  but 
the  Keller  Machine  of  today  is  a  different 
proposition.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  the  aver- 
age mechanic  can  keep  as  many  as  three  going 
and  they  operate  entirely  mechanically  beyond 
a  little  preliminary  roughing  out.  They  turn 
out  beautifully  matched  dies.  I  advise  you  to 
write  Keller." 

That's  good  advice, 

KELLER  MECHANICAL  ENGRAVING 

COMPANY, 
80  Washington  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KE.LLER 

Automaiic  Die  Sinkei*® 

Co'opirali:— Refer  to  The  American  Drop  Forger 

Good  material;  good,  natural  copy.     Poor  display;  poor  use  of  type. 
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The  Story  §f  Allopar 


Allopar  fiali  Beannp  30,dOd    ihites     WitRdUl 

are  the  nearest  approach  perceptible  Wear. 
to    indestructibility    yet 

devised.      It    has    been  This  result  is  due  (iji 

proved   that  they  wear  <o  the  Specially  Rolled 

from  three  to  six  times  High    Carbon,     Heat 

as  long  as  the  conven-  Treated  Alloy  Steel  of 

tional  case  hardened  cup  which  Allopar  cups  and 

and  cone  ball  beiring.  cones  are  made;  (2)  to 
the  process  of  manufac- 

This  wearing  quality  ture  which  makes  it  pos- 

Is  so  marked  that  every  sible  to  use  alloy  steel 

set  is  guaranteed  for  the  for   this   purpose   at   a 

life  6f  the  car  on  which  slight  advance  in  cost  as 

it  is  used.    Before  mak-  compared    to    ordinary 

ing  this  written  guaran-  Low  Carbon  Steel, 
tec     Allopar     bearings 

were     carefully     tested  Cups  and  cOfies  iniS^ 

under  service  conditions.  6f    ordinary    steel    are 

Under  the  same  tests  the  case   hardened    on    the 

best  types  of  convention-  surface  only,  and  the  ef- 

al   case-hardened   bear*  feet  is  to  produce  an  un- 

ings  failed  at  from  2900  even  shell  of  hard  sur- 

to  7000  miles,  while  Al-*  face    over    a    core    of 

lopar  bearings  registered  softer  metal. 

Except  for  this  diflFefence  ifi  material  Allopar  Bearings  are  stand* 
ard  in  size  and  construction.  They  arc  packed  in  pairs  and  sets  in 
substantial  boxes  containing  the  written  guarantee,  and  complete 
directions  for  applying. 

Car  owners  whose  dealers  do  A0(  carry  Allopar  hearings  in  stock 
should  write  direct  to  the  factory.  Gqod  dealers  should  stock  Allopar 
Bearings  as  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  them  among  all  well 
informed  car  owners. 

Testing  samples  of  Allopar  Products  will  be  supplied  to  qualified 
Automotive  Engineers  who  write  us  on  their  business  stationery.  The 
line  includes  Piston  Pins,  Spring  Shackle  Bolts,  Cup  and  Cone  Bear- 
ings, Thrust  Bearings,  Valve  Stems,  Valve  Lifters,  Deep  Drawn 
Parts  of  Special  Design,  Stampings,  etc. 

The  Alloy  Parts  Manufacturing  Company 

CANTON  OHIO 


IVhtn  slightly  wort, 
tough  spots  or  pits  are 
formed  in  the  path  trav- 
eled by  the  balls,  which 
tends  to  chip  and  crush 
the  balls. 

Allopar  cups  and  cones 
ire  hard  throughout. 
For  that  reason  they 
wear  slowly.  They  are 
tough,  and  for  that  rea- 
son do  not  break. 

They  also  wear  «Ven- 
ly.  After  being  tested 
for  30,000  miles  the 
path  of  the  balls  is  hard- 
.ly  perceptible,  and  above 
all,  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  even.  Therefore  the 
balls  were  preserved  in 
perfect  condition. 


Pleasing  appearance;  confusing  and  monotonous  detail. 


le 
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During  the  first  few  months  of  the  great  war  the  copy 
man  who  did  not  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  introducing 
a  war  idea  into  his  copy  was  the  exception,  and  some 
of  the  results  were  fearful  to  behold.  For  instance  a 
manufacturer  of  ball  bearings  used  as  an  illustration  a 
drill  master  giving  the  command  of  '^Forward  March '^  to 
a  line  of  bearings.  The  illustration  was  poorly  worked  out 
and  the  idea  ludicrous.  The  copy  had  no  connection  with 
either  the  headline  or  the  illustration. 


FOR    SALE 

One  Thirty-Light 

Detroit  Combination  Gas  Machine 

with  Six-Burner  Blast  Furnace 

Also  Complete  Assortment  Laboratory  Supplies  and  Equipment^ 
All  new  and  unused  Quotation  and  specifications  upon  request 

AMHERST  FUEL  COMPANY 

/  B.  KIRKPATRICK,  Purdumng  AgtM 

LUNDALE,  -  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Very  effective  use  can  be  made  of  the  space  in  trade  or  technical  magazines  for 
advertising  special  sales. 

Again,  another  manufacturer  during  the  war  sent  out  a 
piece  of  direct-mail  matter  in  which  he  used  the  headline, 
''There  Has  Been  a  Revolution''.  The  copy  went  on  to 
explain  that  there  had  been  a  revolution  in  business,  that 
old  methods  had  given  way  to  new.  The  piece  did  not 
pull  however  and  an  investigation  proved  the  fact  that 
while  the  advertising  tied  up  to  the  news  of  the  day,  the 
pubhc  was  weary  of  wars  and  revolutions  and  all  that  the 
words  connoted. 
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A  copy  angle  that  has  been  introduced  with  success  to 
the  originator  is  that  of  using  the  employees  that  make  the 
product.  This  plan  tends  to  advertise  the  house  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  one  product  and  while  it  thus  partakes  of 
general  or  publicity  advertising,  it  can  be  confined  to 
selling  the  product  if  skillfully  handled.  And  this  angle  is 
a  logical  one  to  use,  for  the  reason  that  confidence  must  be 
established  in  the  mind  of  the  prospective  buyer  and  proper 
exposition  of  the  employees  helps  to  do  this. 

A  company  in  Cincinnati  manufacturing  gears  used  this 
idea  to  advantage.  The  copy  described  the  factory  building, 
which,  unlike  the  average  machine  shop,  was  practically  all 
windows.  The  fact  was  brought  out  that  all  machines 
were  in  an  equal  flood  of  natural  light  and  the  workmen 
themselves  were,  as  a  consequence,  healthier,  happier  and 
more  efficient.  The  conclusion,  and  a  logical  one,  was 
that  a  product  made  in  such  a  shop  and  under  such  condi- 
tions of  contentment  must  be  a  good  product. 

An  advertising  manager  was  walking  recently  through 
a  plant  where  small  motors  are  made.  As  he  passed  a 
bench  a  workman  let  a  wound  armatiu*e  drop  to  the  floor. 
Quickly  he  picked  it  up  with  the  remark,  "A  little  drop  like 
that  does  not  hurt  the  Such-and-such  motor."  The  adver- 
tising man  was  quick  to  catch  the  idea  and  at  once  made  a 
memorandum  in  his  note  book.  Later  on  this  incident  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  bulletin  sent  to  the  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  factory  where  the  product  is  made  and 
the  product  itself,  the  appHcation  of  the  product  offers  a 
prolific  field  for  new  copy  angles.  The  manufacturer  of  a 
motor  driven  shop  truck,  by  way  of  example,  advertised  his 
product  almost  exclusively  by  speciaHzed  mediums,  in 
each  of  which  the  copy  told  of  the  results  obtained  by  a 
prominent  user  in  that  line.  Thus,  in  the  confectioner's 
trade  paper,  there  was  illustrated  the  use  of  the  trucks 
by  one  of  the  best  known  confectioners,  in  the  cement 
journals  the  use  of  the  truck  by  one  of  the  prominent  cement 
manufacturers,  the  copy  giving  definite  results  obtained. 
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Human  Interest  Appeal 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  at  the 
same  time  difficult  copy  angles  to  be  worked  out,  and  yet 
the  extent  of  the  difficulty  is  set  only  by  the  degree  that 
the  imagination  and  vision  of  the  copy  writer  are  limited. 

In  every  product,  technical  or  otherwise,  there  is  a  big 
human  element,  a  big  human  interest  story.  Within  the 
four  walls  of  every  factory  there  is  a  story  of  ambition 
and  achievement,  of  disappointment  and  success,  that  is 
potential  for  an  advertisement  that  could  be  made  as  inter- 
esting as  any  news  story  in  the  editorial  pages.  But,  as 
has  been  said,  this  story  is  not  printed  in  big  type  in  an 
open  book  to  be  read  by  all,  but  rather  is  open  only  to  the 
man  with  vision  and  imagination. 

A  manufacturer  of  pyrometers  featured  his  product  as 
being  something  mechanical,  yes,  but  something,  too,  that 
recorded  certain  results  far  more  accurately  than  could  any 
man — any  human  being.  These  advertisements  pictured 
the  furnace  operator  of  old  who  prided  himself  upon  his 
ability  to  judge  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  by  a  glance 
at  the  color  of  the  interior;  and  then  pictured  the  pyrometer, 
an  instrument  that  could  render  a  more  accurate  service 
than  could  ever  be  achieved  by  man. 

A  unique  example  of  human  interest  appeal  was  afforded 
recently  in  a  series  of  advertisements  which  appeared  over 
the  signature  of  the  American  Bronze  Company.  The 
first  of  these  advertisements  was  addressed  to,  "Mr.  Doan 
and  Mr.  Robinson  of  the  American  Tool  Works.''  And 
the  copy  went  on  to  say  that  these  gentlemen  had  made  a 
statement  in  their  catalogue  that,  "a  machine  tooPs  life  is 
dependent  on  its  bearings.''  Their  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  Non-Gran  bearings,  (the  product  of  the 
American  Bronze  Company)  would  last  twice  as  long  as 
would  any  other  bearing  and  therefore,  would  lengthen  the 
life  of  the  machine-tool.  Other  advertisements  followed 
that  were  directed  in  the  same  manner  to  other  manu- 
facturers.    This  was  a  daring  appeal,  a  daring  use  of  a 
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human  interest  angle  but  it  is  recorded  that  the  campaign 
v/as  very  successful. 

Many  instances  might  be  related  where  advertising  men 
with  vision  and  imagination  have  profited  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  human  interest  appeal.  As  has  been  said,  the 
extent  to  which  this  copy  angle  can  be  used  is  set  only  by 
the  ability  of  the  copy  man  to  read  the  greatest  book  of  all, 
the  book  of  life. 

Permitting  the  consumer  or  user  of  the  product  to  write 
the  copy,  indirectly,  offers  a  distinct  and  interesting  copy 
angle.  The  reproduction  of  a  letter  of  appreciation, 
sincerely  written,  is  of  interest  to  others  who  might  have 
use  for  the  product.  A  quotation  from  some  prominent 
user  will  carry  more  weight  oftentimes  with  other  users 
than  anything  the  advertiser  might  have  to  say.  But  these 
letters  and  these  quotations  must  be  genuine  and  must  give 
the  names  of  the  persons  quoted.  To  make  the  general 
statement  that  a  ''prominent  mining  engineer '*  says  this 
and  so,  means  little  or  nothing.  It  partakes  too  much  of 
quack  advertising. 

With  the  introduction  of  new  copy  angles  it  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  ''frills"  and  "stunts"  have  no 
place  in  technical  advertising.  The  step  to  clothe  technical 
advertising  in  over-alls  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
When  the  engineer  purchasing  agent,  or  the  executive  or  the 
head  of  a  great  manufacturing  plant  reads  his  trade  paper 
his  mind  is  sternly  set  upon  his  business.  While  he  may 
read  it  in  the  quiet  of  his  home,  he  is,  nevertheless,  in  spirit, 
at  his  factory.  As  he  reads  this  paper,  he  hears  the  whir 
of  machinery,  the  rumbling  of  great  trucks,  he  sees  the 
loading  of  cars  at  his  shipping  platform.  And  he  wants 
manly  copy,  because  it  appeals  the  more  to  his  business 
nature.  Then,  he  has  no  more  time  for,  or  patience  with 
"frills"  than  he  has  during  the  busy  hours  of  his  day. 

Gathering  Material  for  Copy 

The  advertising  manager  or  copy  writer  who  depends 
for  his  material  upon  that  which  can  be  obtained  within 
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the  four  walls  of  his  office,  is  going  to  write  copy  that  is 
deadly  dull,  that  is  bromidic  and  full  of  ^^ghttering  generali- 
ties". The  advertising  department  or  the  copy  writer's 
office  is  the  study  in  which  to  prepare  the  copy,  to  phrase 
it  and  to  balance  word  for  word.  But  his  material,  his 
ideas,  must  be  gathered  elsewhere. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  advertising  manager  who 
got  a  copy  idea  from  seeing  an  armature  dropped  by  a 
workman.  This  advertising  man  has  accomplished  worth 
while  results  for  his  company;  he  has  prepared  splendid 
copy,  that  has  been  human,  that  has  been  interesting,  that 
has  been  technical  and  yet  too,  non-technical,  and  withal 
has  carried  in  it  a  real  sales  message.  And  this  man  knows 
every  department  of  his  factory  as  does  the  superintendent  ; 
he  knows  the  workmen  as  well  as  the  paymaster  does. 
He  attends  the  meetings  of  all  the  associations  and  clubs. 

And  too,  he  knows  the  customers  and  the  applications  of 
the  product;  he  spends  a  large  amount  of  his  time  travelling 
among  the  customers  obtaining  their  view-points,  studying 
his  product  in  operation.  He  insists,  also,  upon  his  copy 
writers  doing  the  same  thing.  This  man  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  ideas,  for  material.  He  has  series  of  advertisements 
planned  and  prepared  long  in  advance  and  his  method 
affords  ample  time  for  study,  ample  time  for  re-casting  and 
revising,  ample  time  that  he  may  obtain  from  them  the 
maximum  good. 

The  advertising  manager  or  copy  man  who  does  not 
cultivate  the  salesmen,  and  talk  over  their  work  with 
them,  overlooks  a  wonderful  source  of  ideas.  Usually  a 
salesman  if  asked  for  advertising  suggestions  has  none 
to  offer.  But  at  lunch  when  he  is  telling  of  some  of  his 
experiences,  unconsciously  he  makes  mention  of  incidents 
that  give  the  advertising  man  many  ideas. 

The  trade  papers  frequently  offer  suggestions  and  ideas 
but  it  is  a  statement  of  fact  that  these  papers  are  not 
studied  by  the  average  advertising  manager  to  the  extent 
they  should  be.  Quickly  they  accumulate  and  quickly 
there  is  a  huge  pile  in  the  corner  of  the  advertising  depart- 
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ment,  the  very  appearance  of  which  discourages  the  ad- 
vertising man  from  the  idea  of  looking  them  over.  Finally 
there  comes  a  general  house  cleaning  day  when  the  pile  is 
thrown  out — and  little  does  the  advertising  manager 
appreciate  that  he  is  throwing  out  a  valuable  lot  of 
''thought  starters '\ 

Perhaps,  some  advertising  managers,  upon  reading  this, 
will  say, ' '  If  I  read  all  the  papers  that  come  to  my  department 
I  should  do  nothing  else."  It  is  not  necessary  that  these 
papers  be  read,  every  word  of  every  article.  It  has  been 
said  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  he  could  read  a  most 
scholarly  book  within  a  few  hours  and  yet  give  the  idea, 
the  big  thought,  that  the  writer  had  in  mind.  And  in  like 
manner  the  advertising  manager  should  train  himself, 
should  develop  a  sense  that  enables  him  to  judge  quickly 
the  value  of  an  article  for  his  work.  He  should  be  able 
to  grasp  quickly  the  one  big  idea  of  the  author  and  to 
overlook  the  nonessentials. 

It  is  easy  to  write  bromidic  advertising  copy.  It  is 
easy  to  write  ''lazy  copy".  A  comfortable  chair,  a  type- 
writer, a  pipe,  a  what-shall-I-say  attitude,  these  are  all  the 
requirements.  This  is  advertising,  pale  anaemic  advertis- 
ing, on  which  the  manager  and  the  board  of  directors 
must  be  sold  ever  so  often.  And  it  is  just  as  easy  to  write 
real  sales  advertising,  advertising  that  produces  results, 
advertising  that  makes  itself  felt  as  a  force  in  the  business, 
advertising  that  makes  the  manager  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  increase  the  advertising  appropriations.  But 
this  means  gathering  material,  it  means  being  always  on  the 
lookout  for  material,  it  means  thought  and  study  on  the 
part  of  the  advertising  manager. 

The  Technique  of  Copy 

To  give  proper  consideration  to  the  subject  of  technique 
of  copy,  to  the  craftsmanship  of  writing,  would  require  in 
itself  not  only  one  volume  but  many.  Therefore,  the  sub- 
ject here  can  be  but  slightly  touched  upon  with  a  passing 
consideration  for  the  fundamentals. 
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The  use  of  good  English  in  copy  is  not  only  to  be  desired 
but  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  preceding  paragraphs  of 
this  chapter,  a  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  salesman 
with  the  advertisement  and  in  the  consideration  of  good 
English  this  comparison  may  well  be  carried  further. 
No  sales  manager  or  executive  would  employ  a  salesman 
who  could  not  express  himself  clearly  and  grammatically. 
Because  the  written  word  can  be  analyzed,  because  it  lacks 
the  personality  of  the  salesman,  it  is  of  greater  importance 
that  it  be  correct. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  use  of  the  proper 
word,  for  a  study  of  advertisements  will  prove  the  state- 
ment that  many  copy  writers  do  not  say  what  they  think 
they  say.  The  words,  ''allow*'  and  ''permit"  have  differ- 
ent meanings  and  yet  are  too  often  confused  or  regarded 
as  synonyms.  The  words  "buy'*  and  "purchase"  have 
different  shades  of  meaning.  The  word  "affect"  does  not 
mean  "effect"  nor  can  "continuous"  be  used  for  ^'con- 
tinual".  The  adjective  "unique"  cannot  be  qualified; 
nothing  can  be  "more  unique"  or  "most  unique".  It 
would  indeed  be  a  simple  matter  to  continue  such  a  list 
over  many  pages.  The  subject  may  be  passed,  however, 
with  the  general  statement  that  there  is  one  word  that  will 
best  express  a  given  meaning  and  the  copy  writer  who 
would  be  a  craftsman  will  search  until  he  has  found  that  one 
word. 

An  understanding  of  structure  is  as  essential  to  the  copy 
writer  as  it  is  to  the  author  who  would  write  a  "best  seller". 
There  are  three  general  principles  of  structure:  unity, 
mass,  and  coherence.  Unity  has  to  do  with  the  substance 
of  a  sentence  or  a  composition.  If  a  piece  of  copy  have 
unity  then  every  word  centers  around  one  fundamental  idea 
and  every  sentence  and  every  paragraph  is  dominated  by 
one  essential  thought  or  purpose.  The  principle  of  mass  is 
that  of  placing  the  most  important  ideas  of  the  composi- 
tion or  the  paragraph  or  the  sentence  in  the  places  that 
most  readily  catch  the  eye  or  ear.  Periods,  commas, 
semi-colons  and  colons  are  eye-resting  places.     It  follows, 
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The  Goal 


^T^E  in  this  organ* 
\mJ  ization  have  a 
definite  goal  toward 
which  we  are  working. 
And  it  is  not  a  goal  of 
big  production,  of 
great  volume;  it  iS  not 
our  ambition  to  see 
processed  through  our 
shops  huge  tonnage  of 
iron  and  steel  It  is  not 
a  goal  of  cubical  fac- 
tory  space,  nor  of 
great  sales  volume  as 
measured  by  dollars 
and  cents.  It  is  not  a 
goal,  either,  toward 
which  we  are  hurrying 
with  such  speed  that 
we  have  not  time  for 
the  finer  things  of  life. 


It  is  a  goal,  rather, 
where  merit  sets  stern 
lirpitupon  production 
and  where  volume 
must  be  measured  by 
service.  We  believe 
with  Emerson  that, 
"the  greatest  success 
is  confidence  or  perfect 
understanding  be- 
tween ptople."  And 
the  goal  toward  which 
we  are  working  is  to 
make  our  business 
a  bigger,  better,  busi- 
ness, to  grow,  always, 
but  to  grow  only  so 
fast  as  we  can  keep 
faith  and  confidence 
with  all 
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The  reader  can  write  his  own  criticism  of  this. 
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therefore,  that  in  the  properly  massed  sentence  the  most 
significant  words  come  close  to  the  periods,  the  less  signifi- 
cant closer  to  the  lesser  marks  of  punctuation  and  the  least 
important  words  in  the  unbroken  stretches  of  words.  Co- 
herence is  the  principle  that  words  closely  related  by  their 
share  in  the  thought  to  be  conveyed  shall  be  kept  together. 

A  second  essential  to  good  copy  is  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  quality,  which  briefly  are,  clearness,  force 
and  elegance.  Whatever  in  a  piece  of  copy  is  said  to 
interest  the  reader  appeals  to  him  in  one  of  three  ways; to 
his  understanding,  to  his  emotions,  to  his  imagination. 
Clearness  is  the  intellectual  principle  of  style,  force  the 
emotional,  and  elegance  the  imaginative. 

Good  writing  consists  of  unity  and  quality;  and  the 
principles  of  each  should  be  so  clearly  understood  and  so  well 
grounded  in  the  mind  of  the  copy  writer  that  he  adheres 
to  them  unconsciously. 

The  Right  Copy  for  a  Given  Paper 

In  technical  advertising  copy,  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  importance  of  writing  the  copy  for  the  particular  paper 
in  which  the  advertisement  is  to  appear.  And  the  theme 
of  the  copy,  the  view-point  from  which  it  is  written,  is 
determined  by  what  the  analysis  shows  of  that  market 
and  a  study  of  the  editorial  pages  of  the  paper. 

For  obviously  an  advertisement  written  to  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  the  American  Machinist  will  not  interest 
the  readers  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal;  an 
advertisement  written  for  Iron  Age  will  not  interest  the 
readers  of  Mill  Supplies. 

If  the  product  be  one  that  is  advertised  direct  to  the  user 
through  the  pages  of  such  papers  as  American  Machin- 
ist, Machinery,  but  sold  through  dealers  throughout  the 
country,  the  advertisements  in  these  papers  would  aim 
to  sell  the  product  by  mentioning  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  from  the  use  of  the  product,  whereas  the  advertise- 
ment in  Mill  Supplies,  read  by  the  dealers,  would  aim 
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to  sell  the  product  by  mentioning  the  profit  to  be  gained, 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  through  the  operation  of 
selling  the  product. 

Again,  if  the  product  is  sold  exclusively  through  the 
dealer  it  is  well  to  make  mention  of  the  fact,  because  the 
dealer  is  partial  to  such  a  product.  The  appeal  in  the 
paper  read  by  the  dealer  should  be  the  sales  help,  the  sales 
co-operation,  the  sales  service  that  the  manufacturer  can 
give  to  him. 

To  use  the  word  ''lazy  copy"  again,  it  is  indeed  "lazy 
copy"  where  the  advertising  manager  or  copy  writer  of  a 
technical  product  attempts  to  cover  all  applications  with 
one  or  two  standard  advertisements.  To  do  this  is  to 
follow  a  course  that  makes  advertising  a  liability  rather 
than  an  asset. 

Copy  Needs  Study 

Advertising  copy,  whether  the  advertisement  is  a  space 
in  a  magazine  or  a  direct-mail  piece,  is  the  sales  argument  in 
printed  form;  to  use  a  hackneyed  expression  it  is  the 
'Sprinted  salesman".  It  lacks  the  personality  of  the  sales- 
man and,  of  necessity,  it  has  to  share  the  platform  with 
other  speakers.  It  has  longer  life  with  the  prospect  than 
the  personal  appeal  and  it  cannot  be  changed  to  meet 
every  argument  that  may  arise  in  the  prospect's  mind. 
Every  word,  every  sentence,  every  paragraph  in  the  printed 
sales  appeal  can  be  analyzed  and  studied.  Because  of  these 
limitations  greater  study,  and  greater  care  and  more 
thought  must  be  put  upon  it  than  ever  is  given  to  the  argu- 
ment advanced  by  the  salesman. 

To  illustrate,  a  salesman  selling  oil,  when  asked  if  it 
would  gum  might  make  the  reply,  "Gum?  Why  it  will 
gum  beautifully, ''  By  his  manner,  by  his  intonation,  he 
would  convey  the  thought  that  the  oil  would  not  gum, 
but  imagine  such  a  statement  in  an  advertisement. 

Every  word  of  the  advertising  copy  should  be  studied 
not  only  for  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word,  but  for  what  the 
word   connotes.     Every   sentence   and   every   paragraph 
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should  be  studied  to  see  if  the  meaning,  if  the  message,  is 
just  what  the  writer  intended  to  say. 

To  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
many  an  advertisement  does  not  say  what  the  writer  thinks 
it  does.  One  of  the  authors  observed  an  advertisement  a 
few  days  ago  that  distinctly  stated  that  a  certain  manu- 
facturer was  selling  shop  trucks;  and  yet  he  knew  full  well 
that  this  manufacturer  was  not  making  and  selling  the 
truck  as  a  unit  but  rather  a  part  that  might  be  used  in  the 
truck.  This  advertisement  had  all  the  ear  marks  of  having 
been  written  while  the  messenger  was  waiting  for  the  copy. 
There  was  space  to  fill,  words  would  fill  the  space,  and 
therefore  so  many  words  were  tossed  together.  Copy 
that  is  going  to  show  '^net  results''  cannot  be  prepared  in 
this  manner. 

A  study  of  the  advertising  copy  in  any  publication  will 
justify  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  much  of  it  is  waste; 
much  of  it  is  weak,  anaemic,  baneful.  It  is  carelessly  and 
thoughtlessly  written. 

The  technical  product  in  itself,  its  many  applications, 
and  new  copy  angles,  always  must  be  the  study  of  the  copy 
writer.  And  yet  there  are  writers  to-day  preparing  ad- 
vertisements who  never  have  seen  that  which  they  are 
writing  of,  much  less  understand  clearly  how  it  func- 
tions. They  depend  for  their  copy  ideas  on  copy  that  has 
been  written  by  others,  and  build  their  advertisements 
with  the  sole  aid  of  the  manufacturer's  catalogue,  a  paste 
pot,  and  shears. 

Direct  Results 

There  is  no  question  but  that  advertising  must  be  made 
more  productive  of  direct  results.  Quickly  the  day  is 
coming  when  the  alibi  of  *' General  Publicity",  when  offered 
to  the  man  who  pays  the  bills,  is  going  to  be  as  a  red  flag 
waved  before  a  bull.  And  direct  results  cannot  be  shown 
by  a  copy  writer  whose  sole  inspiration  is  pep  and  punch, 
and  whose  every  effort  is  marked  by  the  one  desire  to  make 
copy  ''snappy". 
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This  unfortunate  condition  can  be  laid  however  more  at 
the  door  of  the  manufacturer  than  at  that  of  the  adver- 
tising man  or  advertising  agency.  For  what  has  been  said 
as  regards  the  manufacturer's  permitting  an  advertising 
manager  or  agency  to  write  copy  based  upon  knowledge  of 
the  product  gained  from  a  review  of  a  catalogue  or  a  walk 
through  the  plant,  applies  to  the  composition  of  the  copy. 
Many  a  manufacturer  permits  himself  to  be  sold  on  copy 
that  if  read  aloud  to  one  of  his  prospects  by  one  of  his 
salesmen  would  result  in  the  immediate  dismissal  of  that 
representative.  When  the  manufacturer  shall  come  to  re- 
gard his  advertising  department  in  the  same  light  as  his 
production  department,  and  shall  regard  his  advertising 
appropriations  as  an  investment  rather  than  as  an  expense, 
the  day  of  the  ^^pep"  and  ^^ punch"  and  '^snappy"  copy 
writer  will  be  a  day  that  is  gone. 


PART  IV 
ADVERTISING   ORGANIZATIONS 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

The  Advertising  Manager — The  Advertising  Department 

The  Advertising  Manager 

As  the  advertising  of  any  product,  of  any  manufacturer, 
interprets  the  product  and  the  house  to  the  public,  to  the 
advertising  manager  falls  the  work  of  the  interpreter.  His 
is  a  position  of  responsibility  and  a  far  deeper  responsi- 
bility, moreover,  than  falls  to  many  other  department 
heads.  The  production  manager  may  hmit  production  by 
an  insufficient  balance  between  departments  of  the  factory, 
but  this  trouble  can  be  quickly  rectified,  and  the  hurt  falls 
entirely  within  the  four  walls  of  the  business.  Careless 
inspection  of  the  finished  product  may  result  in  complaints 
but  these  come  in  quickly  and  before  the  damage  to  repu- 
tation is  very  great.  The  business  might  suffer  for  a  limited 
time  from  mismanagement  but  quickly  the  fact  would  re- 
veal itself  and  quickly  it  could  be  remedied. 

The  advertising  manager,  however,  who  incorrectly  in- 
terprets not  the  material  things  of  the  business  he  serves, 
but  rather  the  spirit  of  it,  may  do  irreparable  damage, 
irreparable  because  it  would  seep  into  the  business  una- 
wares. 

His  Training, — What  then  should  be  his  training?  He 
should  be  an  engineer  that  he  may  have  an  understanding 
of  engineering  principles  as  applied  to  his  product;  he 
should  have  sales  experience  that  he  may  know  sales  prob- 
lems and  the  market  that  he  is  to  reach  through  the  printed 
word.  He  should  be  a  man  of  character  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  art  and  literature  and  somewhat  of  an  idealist.  He 
should  have  the  ability  to  lead  and  direct  and  also  the  in- 
herent desire  to  serve.     For  advertising  is  a  tremendous 
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force  that  increases  sales  volume  and  greater  than  this, 
builds  good  will,  and  no  man  can  put  more  into  his  work 
than  what  he  is. 

His  Duties. — The  duties  of  the  advertising  manager 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  directly  concerned 
with  the  work  of  the  advertising  department,  and  those  con- 
cerned with  the  organization  as  a  whole,  for  a  feeling  of 
good  will  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  the  organization  is 
fully  as  important  as  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  outside 
world. 

The  work  of  the  advertising  manager  within  his  depart- 
ment need  not  be  discussed  in  detail.  It  is  his  duty  here 
so  to  organize  his  department  that  proper  investigations 
may  be  made  upon  which  to  base  campaigns;  to  study  the 
development  of  new  markets  and  possible  new  uses  for  the 
product;  to  prepare  or  have  prepared  under  his  direction, 
all  advertisements,  bulletins,  catalogues  and  direct-mail 
pieces. 

An  all-important  duty  connected  with  the  advertising 
work  is  that  of  co-operation  with  the  sales  department. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  advertising  and  sales  men  agree 
generally  that  there  should  be  hearty  co-operation  between 
advertising  and  sales  departments.  Both  groups  are  in- 
clined to  give  this  co-operation  to  each  other  with  whole- 
hearted good  will.  But  in  the  actual  hustle  and  bustle 
of  transacting  the  daily  routine  they  both  completely  forget 
each  other  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Hamilton  of  the  National  Tube  Company  says, 
''After  a  number  of  years  of  experience  I  have  found  one 
thing,  namely,  that  the  big  thing  in  advertising  isn^t  copy 
and  it  isn't  style  or  type;  neither  is  it  printing  or  booklets 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  success  or  failure  of  any 
advertising  department  depends  upon  its  ability  to  con- 
nect up  with  the  sales  idea.'' 

The  only  insurance  that  can  be  provided  for  a  complete 
liaison  between  the  advertising  and  sales  forces  is  an  es- 
tablishment by  the  sales  and  advertising  managers  of  defi- 
nite ways  for  carrying  on  this  liaison. 
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Selling  effort  to  be  most  economical  must  include  both 
personal  salesmanship  and  advertising,  and  the  most  effect- 
ive use  of  these  must  be  based  on  their  complete  co-ordina- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  whose  capital  is 
extremely  limited  it  is  better  to  restrict  the  marketing 
expense  by  concentration  on  a  small  territory  or  on  a  limited 
number  of  prospects  rather  than  by  using  advertising 
without  salesmanship  or  salesmanship  without  advertising. 

The  nature  of  the  technical  product  demands  a  large 
element  of  personal  salesmanship  actually  to  close  the 
order.  This,  however,  does  not  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
advertising  as  a  means  of  getting  the  prospect  ready  to 
close.  It  simply  emphasizes  the  importance  of  effecting 
a  complete  co-ordination  of  the  sales  and  advertising  forces. 
There  are  two  principal  things  to  consider  in  this  work  of 
co-ordination:  That  the  advertising  and  the  salesmen  say 
the  same  thing  to  a  particular  group  of  prospects;  and  that 
they  say  it  about  the  same  time. 

One  way  of  accomplishing  co-operation  between  the 
sales  and  advertising  departments  is  to  offer  a  reward  to 
the  field  men  for  advertising  ideas.  An  offer  of  this  kind 
accomplishes  two  results;  it  furnishes  a  certain  amount  of 
sales  ammunition  for  the  advertising  department,  and  it 
also  supplies  an  unconscious  checking  of  the  advertising 
already  in  use.  Of  course,  when  the  sales  engineer  writes 
an  advertisement  he  will  be  prompted  to  use  the  same  argu- 
ment in  the  advertisement,  the  same  appeal,  as  he  uses  in 
his  every  day  sales  work.  And  after  all  this  is  what  should 
be  put  into  an  advertisement.  Moreover,  running  the  con- 
test helps  sell  the  sales  engineer  on  the  advertising.  It 
makes  him  more  appreciative  of  just  what  the  advertising 
is  doing  for  him  and  also  makes  him  more  wide  awake  to 
look  for  the  possibilities  of  advertising's  helping  him  in  his 
particular  territory. 

The  constructive  advertising  manager  can  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  sales  manager  by  helping  keep  up  the 
morale  of  the  sales  field  forces  by  means  of  informing  them 
on  all  of  the  advertising  plans,  by  editing  for  them  a  cheer- 
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ful,  optimistic,  sincere  house  organ,  by  the  enthusiastic 
working  out  of  '* stunts"  for  the  periodical  sales  and  adver- 
tising department  conventions. 

In  addition  to  this  work  of  co-operating  with  the  sales 
department  there  are  duties  in  other  departments  with 
which  the  advertising  manager  should  concern  himself  and 
while  these  are  in  other  departments,  all  belong  properly  to 
the  work  of  advertising,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  not  the  only  mediums. 

By  way  of  illustration  there  is  the  company's  stationery, 
not  only  the  letterheads,  but  invoices,  checks  and  all 
forms  properly  coining  under  the  heading.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  the  shipping  labels,  the  books  of  instruction 
governing  installation,  and  the  package  or  box  in  which  the 
goods  are  shipped.  There  comes  to  mind  a  company 
manufacturing  a  small  mechanical  appliance  that  is  sold 
through  hardware  stores.  This  product  is  contained  in 
small  wooden  boxes  and  the  advertising  manager  for  this 
company  obtains  a  great  amount  of  advertising  by  means 
of  an  attractive  label,  printed  in  two  colors,  which  is  placed 
on  all  four  sides  of  the  box.  Again,  signs  on  the  factory 
buildings  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  advertising 
manager. 

A  further  duty  of  the  advertising  manager  is  to  spend  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  travelling  with  salesmen  and 
visiting  customers  using  the  product,  or  dealers  handling 
it.  He  may  have  on  his  staff  a  competent  investigator  or 
research  man  who  spends  a  great  amount  of  time  in  the 
field;  but  even  so,  if  he  is  to  keep  hisde  partment  abreast 
of  the  times,  if  he  is  to  fit  himself  to  counsel  with  the  sales 
manager,  he  must  know  the  customers,  the  product  in  all 
its  applications,  and  the  problems  of  the  salesmen.  Cer- 
tainly the  average  advertising  manager  gets  out  into  the 
field  too  little.  He  should  not  let  a  month  go  by  with- 
out spending  at  least  a  few  days  out  in  the  field  to  freshen 
his  view  point  and  to  keep  actually  in  touch  with  the  fac- 
tors that  are  really  selling  his  company's  goods.  The 
advertising  manager  who  locks  himself  in  his  little  den  and 
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knows  nothing  of  what  the  business  is  doing,  who  does 
not  scrutinize  the  daily  or  weekly  sales  sheet,  who  does  not 
know  the  exact  state  of  the  trade  in  any  given  part  of  the 
country,  and  who  does  not  talk  with  the  salesmen  when  they 
are  in  the  office  to  hear  from  them  the  stories  that  are  told 
them  by  the  trade — is  not  an  advertising  man  at  all;  he  is 
a  sort  of  special  clerk,  whose  work  ranks  with  that  of  the 
book-keeper  or  stenographer. 

Other  Duties. — In  this  period  of  reconstruction  the  sub- 
ject of  labor  and  capital  is  the  all  consuming  topic.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  here  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  this 
subject  for  such  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  motif 
of  this  book,  but  rather,  to  give  it  consideration  only  to 
the  extent  that  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  advertising 
manager's  relation  to  it. 

The  words  '^weKare  work"  have  been  much  abused. 
Much  that  has  been  done  along  this  line  has  been  a  loss 
in  time  and  money  and  energy  because  of  lack  of  under- 
standing of  fundamental  principles;  the  fundamentals 
of  right  and  wrong.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  the 
authors  in  discussing  this  subject  with  one  who  is  excep- 
tionally well  informed  upon  the  subject  both  by  training 
and  study  of  present  day  conditions,  was  told,  that  to 
increase  production,  the  world  need  of  the  present  day,  new 
equipment  was  not  needed  but  rather  a  new  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  and  this  a  spirit  of  honesty  in  dealings 
with  employees.  Playgrounds  for  employees,  rest  rooms, 
various  forms  of  entertainment,  bonus  systems  and  all 
that  has  been  attached  to  the  words  '* welfare  work" 
are  well  and  good  but  fall  short  of  their  function  unless 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing  and 
unless  stamped  with  the  personality  of  the  governing  factor 
behind  the  organization.  The  man  at  the  bench  is  human 
in  every  way;  he  works  that  he  may  live,  he  has  those 
whom  he  loves  just  as  the  man  who  carries  the  title  of 
president  or  general  manager.  And  to  the  degree  that  he 
is  treated  as  a  human  being,  to  the  degree  that  there  is  an 
understanding  between  employee  and  employer,  will  labor 
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questions  become  less  of  a  problem.  It  would  be  difficult, 
however,  in  many  organizations  because  of  the  great 
number  of  employees,  for  the  controlling  factor,  the  presi- 
dent or  general  manager,  to  establish  this  feeling  of  unity 
and  it  is  here  that  the  advertising  manager,  again  in  the 
capacity  of  interpreter,  can  serve  his  organization  truly 
and  well. 

And  this  work  falls  properly  to  the  advertising  manager 
Decause  he  is  the  idealist  of  the  organization;  it  is  his  duty 
to  reflect  the  ideals  of  the  organization,  to  the  workmen  as 
well  as  to  the  buying  public;  and  if  necessary,  to  inculcate 
an  ideal,  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  honesty  in  every  depart- 
ment from  the  executive  offices  down. 

This  work  falls  to  the  advertising  manager  because  it  is  a 
work  of  constructive  propaganda;  it  is  missionary  work  of 
the  highest  order,  that  can  be  done  only  by  one  who  has  an 
understanding  of  human  nature,  of  psychology,  and  withal 
one  who  has  the  ability  to  place  on  paper  the  message  that 
he  feels  in  his  heart. 

There  are  many  mediums  for  this  message.  Probably 
the  first  is  a  shop  newspaper;  edited  to  report  the  news  of 
the  organization  as  a  country  newspaper  reports  the  news 
of  the  countryside,  while  the  editorial  columns,  and  an 
occasional  inspirational  story  clearly  and  sincerely  written, 
can  convey  the  bigger  message.  Placards  and  posters 
placed  about  the  shops,  printed  slips  in  the  pay  envelopes, 
are  two  additional  mediums,  while  a  study  of  the  subject 
as  it  concerns  one  definite  organization  and  one  definite 
object,  will  suggest  many.  The  spirit  of  these  messages, 
however,  the  spirit  of  unity,  of  good  will  must  be  reflected 
by  the  man  who  would  write  them  or  else  but  little  can  be 
accomplished.  Welfare  work  as  it  is  instituted  to-day 
accomplishes  but  little  because,  first,  it  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  professional  worker;  second,  it  carries  all  the 
ear-marks  of  charity;  third,  it  lacks  the  personality  of  the 
governing  factor;  and  fourth,  the  motive  for  it  is  not  one  of 
service  to  fellow  man,  but  rather  one  of  increase  of  profits. 
Let  the  dominating  thought  be  the  fundamentals  of  justice, 
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of  honesty,  of  unity,  let  this  thought  radiate  from  not  only 
the  advertising  manager  but  all  within  the  organization 
and  welfare  work  as  it  is  conceived  to-day  will  accomplish 
more  constructive  results.  And  the  advertising  manager 
who  would  serve  in  a  great  way  can  do  no  better  than 
devote  himself  to  this  work. 

The  Advertising  Department 

Organization, — The  accompanying  organization  chart 
represents  some  practice  that  is  pretty  well  standardized 
in  advertising  departments  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  technical  products,  and  also  presents  a  few  features 
that  the  authors  feel  could  modify  present  general  organiza- 
tion practice  to  good  advantage.  There  has  existed  a 
tendency  among  advertising  organizations  generally  to  make 
the  functions  of  each  man's  position  include  a  well  defined 
group  of  factors  that  are  peculiar  to  the  business  of  pub- 
lishing. This  is  necessary,  of  course,  for  practical  reasons, 
but  the  organization  could  be  greatly  strengthened  and 
very  much  more  effective  use  could  be  made  of  all  the 
advertising  mediums  by  adding  to  the  organization  a  few 
positions  that  would  include  functions  peculiar  to  the  sale 
of  the  product  in  the  respective  component  markets. 

For  the  want  of  a  better  term,  these  positions  are  filled 
in  the  chart  shown  by  men  called  ^' Sales  Specialists''. 
The  sales  specialist  should  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
division  sales  manager  whose  advertising  he  is  handling 
and  should  make  frequent  trips  into  the  field  to  get  ad- 
vertising ammunition  from  the  sales  engineers  of  the  divi- 
sion and  their  customers.  The  sales  substance  for  the 
advertisements  should  be  accumulated  by  these  specialists 
and  they  should  put  the  advertisements  in  rough  form  and 
write  the  copy.  This  rough  form  should  go  to  the  display 
man,  who  could  express  his  art  in  giving  the  advertise- 
ment form.  The  copy  editor  could  go  over  all  of  the  copy 
written  by  all  of  the  specialists  to  fill  it  with  the  advantage  of 
correct  expression.     The  specialist  would  '^sit  in"  on  all 
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conferences  governing  the  choices  of  mediums  for  cam- 
paigns on  his  products  and  their  component  markets. 

The  advertising  manager  should  report  to  the  general 
sales  manager. 

There  should  be  on  the  staff  of  the  advertising  manager  a 
research  man,  who  would  engage  himself  in  the  study  of  all 
economic  factors  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  the  advertis- 
ing and  the  work  of  the  department.  He  would  gather 
vital  statistics,  supervise  field  investigations,  establish 
means  of  checking  advertising  returns,  and  conduct  ex- 
periments to  define  the  psycho-economic  factors  of  the 
company's  advertising  problems. 

There  should  be  at  each  important  district  office  a 
representative  of  the  advertising  department,  who  can 
insure  a  complete  liaison  of  the  advertising  with  the  sales 
forces  in  the  field. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Department. — If  not  carefully  watched, 
the  spirit  of  the  advertising  department,  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  work  differs  from  other  departments  more  than 
these  differ  from  one  another,  is  likely  to  become  one  of 
isolation;  it  is  likely  to  regard  itself  as  a  department  unto 
itself  rather  than  one  of  many  departments  all  working 
toward  one  common  end.  As  the  advertising  manager 
should  report  to  the  sales  manager,  at  least  on  that  part 
of  his  work  that  bears  directly  upon  sales,  so  should  the 
spirit  of  the  advertising  department  be  one  of  selling,  and 
the  motive  behind  every  advertisement  prepared,  every 
piece  of  direct-mail  matter  written,  should  be  one  of  secur- 
ing orders  or  building  business. 

While  this  suggestion  may  be  considered  as  banal  and 
primary,  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  in  many  publications 
there  appear  advertisements  that  reflect  no  thought  of 
securing  orders  but  rather  serve  only  as  a  means  of  exhibit- 
ing some  form  of  art  work,  or  some  form  of  phraseology 
that  the  writer  regards  as  clever.  In  company  with  an 
advertising  man  some  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  authors 
saw  him  make  note  of  a  word  in  his  note  book.  Upon  being 
questioned  the  advertising  man  said  that  the  word  was  a 
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new  one  to  him,  and  he  thought  that  it  would  sound  well 
in  some  of  his  advertising — hence  the  note  of  it.  The 
authors  have  no  doubt  but  that,  before  the  day  had  done, 
an  advertisement  had  been  prepared  in  order  that  the  new 
word  might  be  used. 

Great  Potential  Forces, — The  advertising  department  as  a 
department  can  make  itself  felt  as  a  great  force  in  the 
business;  a  force  of  high  potentiality  to  make  of  the  busi- 
ness a  bigger,  better  business.  But  as  no  man  can  put 
into  his  work  more  than  what  he  is,  the  advertising  man- 
ager must  be  an  analyst,  a  man  of  vision,  a  man  of 
imagination,  a  man  of  culture  and  withal  one  who  has  an 
understanding  of  human  nature.  He  must  be  a  lover  of 
truth,  not  because  it  is  the  best  policy,  but  because  it  is 
truth. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  advertising  department  to 
help  materially  to  increase  sales,  and  more  than  this,  to 
inculcate  in  the  minds  of  every  one  in  the  organization  a 
spirit  of  honesty,  of  fairness.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
department  to  build  a  vast  amount  of  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  toward  the  organization,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  public  toward  the  product. 

To  the  advertising  manager  who  would  make  the  most 
of  his  position  there  is  afforded  a  great  opportunity  to 
serve,  a  great  opportunity  to  lead  his  company,  his  organi- 
zation always  to  greater  achievement. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ADVERTISING  COUNSEL 

The    advertising     agency — The    publisher's    service    department — 
The  technical  agency — The  general  counsel. 

For  the  manufacturer  who  does  not  operate  his  own 
advertising  department  or  whose  department  desires  assist- 
ance in  the  handling  of  the  campaign  as  a  unit  or  any  part 
of  it,  there  are  many  classes  of  what  may  be  termed 
advertising  counsel. 

The  Advertising  Agency 

The  advertising  agency  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of 
these.  The  term  ^^ agency''  is  not  the  proper  word  to 
describe  the  functions  of  the  general  advertising  agency  as 
it  is  known  to-day.  The  term  originated  when  men  made 
contracts  with  one  or  more  newspapers  to  serve  as  their 
sole  representative  in  a  given  city  or  territory.  Quickly 
however,  with  the  development  of  advertising,  these  agen- 
cies gave  up  the  plan  of  sole  representation  for  certain 
papers  and  acted  as  agents  for  all  publications,  but  they 
retained  the  name  ^'agency".  To-day  the  agency  serving 
as  did  the  original  agency,  is  known  as  a  '^ special  agency". 

To  define  the  services  rendered  by  the  advertising  agency 
of  to-day  is  difficult,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  the 
services  rendered  by  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer.  It  might  be  said 
broadly  that  the  services  of  the  doctor  are  to  help  a  patient 
to  regain  health  and  of  the  lawyer  to  defend  a  cHent's  case 
at  court;  and  that  of  an  advertising  agency  to  help  a  manu- 
facturer sell  goods.  But  such  definitions  would  not  be 
complete  unless  consideration  were  given  to  the  scope  of 
the  service  rendered.     Thus  the  doctor  might  be  a  con- 
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sultant  only,  and  the  lawyer  a  trial  lawyer  only.  Again, 
the  doctor  might  serve  as  a  specialist  or  operating  surgeon 
and  the  lawyer  serve  exclusively  as  a  corporation  advisor. 
The  service,  the  help  given  by  the  agency  for  the  sale  of 
goods,  depends  wholly  upon  the  agency,  and  the  authors 
doubt  if  any  two  operate  exactly  alike.  Thus  one  agency 
may  concern  itself  only  with  the  placing  of  the  advertise- 
ments in  magazines  or  newspapers,  the  advertisements 
being  prepared  wholly  within  the  manufacturer's  advertis- 
ing department;  another  may  both  prepare  and  place  the 
advertisements  but  not  concern  itself  with  direct-mail 
advertising;  a  third  may  take  care  of  all  advertising  work; 
while  a  fourth  may  go  further  and  not  only  take  care  of  all 
advertising  work,  but  render  suggestions  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sales  department,  and  co-operate  with  the 
factory  division  on  problems  of  labor. 

The  usual  service  rendered  by  the  average  agency,  is 
to  co-operate  with  the  client  in  the  preparation  of  advertise- 
ments, to  recommend  a  list  of  magazines  or  papers  in 
which  the  advertisements  are  to  appear,  to  order  all  neces- 
sary engravings,  and  to  place  the  advertisements. 

The  agency  receives  its  compensation  for  this  work, 
not  from  the  client  but  rather  from  the  magazine  or  news- 
paper and  the  rate  of  compensation  is  on  the  average  fif- 
teen per  cent.  And  because  this  compensation  is  paid  by 
the  publisher  rather  than  the  client  to  whom  the  service  is 
rendered,  because  it  is  an  illogical  arrangement,  the  ques- 
tion of  agency  compensation  is  a  much  debated  one. 
The  argument  is  advanced  that  if  a  manufacturer  were  to 
erect  a  new  building  to  cost  $100,000,  and  had  no  pur- 
chasing agent,  he  would  not  accept  the  services  of  one  who 
received  his  wage  from  the  building  contractors  or  the  sub- 
pliers  of  brick  and  steel.  Is  it  any  more  logical  to  place 
the  expenditure  of  $100,000  in  the  hands  of  an  advertising 
agency  when  it  is  to  receive  its  compensation  from  the  pub- 
lisher, the  supplier  of  space? 

The  publisher  justifies  this  system  of  compensation  by 
the  argument  that  the  agency  is  the  publisher's  representa- 
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tive;  that  the  agency  creates  new  advertising.  This  argu- 
ment is  well  in  theory  but  the  fallacy  of  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  new  business  is 
created  by  the  agencies.  If  the  argument  advanced  by 
the  publisher  were  true,  then  why  do  all  publishers  maintain 
such  elaborate  and  expensive  sales  departments?  Again, 
if  the  agency  is  the  representative  of  the  publisher,  then  a 
proper  procedure  for  the  agency  would  be  to  lay  before 
its  hundreds  of  employees,  the  publishers,  all  details  of  a 
new  account,  and  to  discuss  with  them  how  the  appropria- 
tion should  be  divided. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  agency  renders  the  conscientious 
service  that  it  should,  if  it  makes  the  trade  and  market 
investigations  that  it  talks  about,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
advertising  appropriation  is  not  an  adequate  compensation. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  agencies,  to-day,  that  are  doing  a 
great  constructive  work  in  advertising,  that  are  serving 
their  clients  in  a  big,  broad  way,  whose  net  charge  is  far 
in  excess  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  in  advertising  as  in 
everything  else,  if  efficient,  comprehensive  service  is  to  be 
rendered  adequate  compensation  must  be  paid.  Modem 
practice  tends  to  charge  a  pre-arranged  retainer  fee  and 
to  credit  against  this,  commissions  received  from  publica- 
tions. The  advertising  agent  of  the  future  will  operate  in 
relation  with  his  client  much  as  a  lawyer  does;  he  will  be 
retained  because  of  his  professional  experience  and  knowl- 
edge and  his  compensation  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
tainer or  salary.  The  publications  of  the  future  will  have 
one  rate,  the  same  rate  to  advertising  agent  and  to  adver- 
tiser. Thus,  the  agents  that  have  attained  to  efficiency 
by  a  thorough  study  of  the  art  and  science  of  their  work, 
will  receive  just  and  proper  compensation,  while  the  charla- 
tan will  fall  by  the  way. 

The  modem  agen'cy  should  be  equipped  to  assist  a  client 
in  the  solution  of  sales  problems,  in  sales  policies,  in 
sales  department  organization  and  management,  in  ad- 
vertising work  in  all  its  phases,  popular  magazine,  tech- 
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nical  magazine,  newspaper,  bill  board  and  direct-mail,  in 
any  problems  related  to  morale  or  in  any  plans  for  future 
development  of  the  business. 

The  Publisher's  Service  Department, — Many  publishers 
operate  what  is  termed  a  service  department,  which,  with- 
out charge,  renders  assistance  to  their  advertisers.  A  de- 
scription of  the  organization  and  work  of  such  a  department 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  XX. 

The  Technical  Agency. — Differing  from  the  general  agency 
is  the  technical  or  service  agency,  which  makes  a  specialty 
of  technical  and  semi-technical  accounts.  As  the  trade  or 
class  papers  do  not  pay  commissions,  these  agencies  receive 
their  compensation  in  the  form  of  a  retainer  or  salary  and 
in  many  cases  are  entered  upon  the  manufacturer's  pay- 
roll and  regarded  in  every  way  as  an  employee,  or  as  the 
manufacturer's  advertising  department. 

Probably  to  Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  New  York,  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  started  the  first  technical  agency.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Lillibridge  conceived  the  idea  of  serving  on  a 
part-time  basis  manufacturers  of  mechanical  products 
whose  advertising  problems  were  acute  and  yet  whose 
appropriations  did  not  warrant  the  employment  of  an 
advertising  manager.  The  idea  found  ready  acceptance, 
and,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  technical  advertising,  Mr. 
Lillibridge  quickly  gathered  about  him  a  staff  of  men 
trained  along  technical-advertising  lines. 

The  work  of  the  technical  agency  parallels  to  a  degree 
the  work  of  the  general  advertising  agency,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  matter  of  compensation  and  the  fact  that  usually 
the  technical  agency  handles  all  the  advertising  work  and  is, 
often,  in  fact,  the  manufacturer's  advertising  department. 
This  work  includes  the  preparation  and  placing  of  trade 
and  technical  paper  advertisements,  the  preparation  of 
direct-mail  pieces,  and  the  preparation  of  bulletin  and 
catalogue  manuscripts,  and  of  course,  the  supervision  of  all 
mechanical  production.  The  technical  agencies  are  doing 
splendid  work. 
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The  General  Counsel. — In  addition  to  the  agencies  with 
organizations  prepared  to  handle  a  manufacturer's  advertis- 
ing either  wholly  or  in  part,  there  are  men  who  are  special- 
ists and  with  whom  the  manufacturer  may  consult  upon 
problems  of  sales,  advertising,  copy,  direct-mail  advertising, 
circular  letters,  typography,  illustrations. 

These  specialists  operate  upon  a  retainer  or  fee  basis  and 
do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  mechanical  production 
of  the  work  or  the  placing  of  any  advertisements.  Rather 
they  bring  to  the  manufacturer  a  highly  specialized  knowl- 
edge upon  their  subjects.  They  do  not  in  any  way  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  the  agency,  but  rather  supplement  it. 
There  are  a  few  national  agencies  who  have  such  men  on 
their  staffs,  but  usually  these  men  are  associates  of  the 
agencies,  and  have  in  addition  other  clients. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  PUBLISHER'S  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

An  organization  principle — The  methods  of  early  days — "Ad-writing 
departments  " — The  service  department — A  typical  example — Field 
photo  service — Publisher's  advice  to  the  advertiser. 

An  Oeganization  Principle 

At  the  risk  of  a  cry  from  the  gallery  of  ^'propaganda", 
or  ''press  agent",  the  authors  are  presenting  here  a  de- 
scription of  a  publisher's  service  department.  This  depart- 
ment has  been  studied  by  the  authors,  and  they  can  report 
sincerely  that  in  these  days  when  so  much  service  is  adver- 
tised that  is  not  conscientiously  backed  up,  it  was  refresh- 
ing to  find  a  well  organized  group  of  men  who  know  just 
what  they  are  doing  and  who  are  doing  it  thoroughly. 

The  organization  of  the  service  staff  and  the  execution 
of  the  work  are  carried  out  with  a  full  recognition  of  a 
principle  in  advertising  that  is  paid  little  attention  to  in  the 
organization  of  advertising  departments  in  general,  the 
principle  of  specializing  on  market  groups  instead  of  en- 
tirely on  the  functions  of  preparing  advertisements.  This 
service  department  has  taken  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  correct  organization,  a  step  that  results  in  the 
elimination  of  the  wasteful  use  of  good  space  for  generalized 
appeals  of  low  sales  energy.  And  if  the  story  on  the  pub- 
lisher's service  department  drives  in  this  one  important 
organization  point,  the  authors  will  feel  that  the  risk  of  the 
previously  mentioned  cry  from  the  gallery  was  well  worth 
taking. 

The  Methods  of  Early  Days 

Advertising  the  technical  product,  from  the  publisher's 
standpoint  is  a  matter  that  did  not  concern  technical 
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publishers  to  any  great  extent  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
In  the  early  days  of  technical  advertising,  publishers  were 
content  to  sell  space  merely  as  space  under  old  time  methods 
of  solicitation,  and  the  copy  was  not  seriously  considered. 
In  those  early  days,  advertisements  in  technical  papers 
were  mere  cards.  There  was  no  attempt  to  get  any  reason- 
why  copy,  and  changes  of  copy  were  very  rare.  It  was 
the  practice  to  run  plates  until  they  were  worn  out  on  the 
press,  and  then  to  order  new  plates  of  the  same  advertise- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  pages  of  technical  magazines  looked 
like  grave-yards  displaying  so  many  tomb-stones. 

About  twenty  years  ago  there  began  to  originate  a  change 
in  this  condition.  The  change  at  the  time  was  very  slight 
and  its  influence  did  not  amount  to  much.  Some  of  the 
technical  publishers,  particularly  John  A.  Hill  and  James 
H.  McGraw,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  technical  advertisers  that  good  copy  was 
essential  in  producing  business  for  them.  An  attempt  was 
made  about  this  time  to  induce  some  of  these  technical 
advertisers  to  change  their  copy  and  to  get  away  from  the 
practice  of  running  the  same  little  card  over  and  over. 
Advertising  Service  Departments,  as  they  are  organized 
to-day,  were  unknown  and  undreamed  of.  In  some  cases 
it  was  the  publisher  himself  who  took  his  hand  at  writing  a 
few  ''ads'',  and  pleading  with  some  of  these  old  technical 
advertisers  to  allow  changes  of  copy  to  appear. 

The  plan  got  on  rapidly  and  these  early  efforts  in  produc- 
ing copy,  crude  as  they  were  and  lacking  the  skillful 
handling  of  to-day,  stood  out  in  the  advertising  pages  by 
contrast.  They  were  not  examples  of  good  advertising  as  we 
know  it  at  present,  but  they  were  sufficiently  strong  by 
contrast  with  the  old  tomb-stones  to  attract  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  readers.  As  a  result  of  this  attention 
advertisers  began  to  notice  perceptible  results  over  what 
their  standing  cards  pulled.  In  consequence  there  came 
a  demand,  slow  at  first,  upon  technical  paper  publishers  to 
render  some  sort  of  copy  service.  And  in  this  manner  the 
idea  of  service  departments  was  bom. 
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"Ad-Writing  Departments" 

Now  in  those  early  days  technical  publishers  had  no 
organizations  to  meet  this  demand  and  the  organizations 
had  to  be  created.  The  organization  began,  in  most  cases, 
by  engaging  one  or  two  copy  writers,  as  they  were  called, 
to  prepare  copy.  These  writers  wrote  their  own  advertise- 
ments and  made  their  own  layouts.  It  was  exceptional  to 
have  any  art  work  in  an  advertisement  and  it  was  therefore 
possible  to  submit  to  advertisers  suggestions  that  later 
generations  would  look  upon  with  more  or  less  compassion. 
These  little  mushroom  attempts  were  called  "ad- writing 
departments",  and  publishers  looked  upon  them  as  a  more 
or  less  necessary  evil,  as  they  began  to  realize  that  in  order 
to  maintain  them  they  had  to  pay  copy  writers  salaries. 

It  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  work  that  these 
little  one-horse  ad-writing  departments  accomplished  was 
resulting  in  more  business  from  the  field,  and  better  results 
for  advertisers.  Before  the  days  of  copy  preparation, 
advertising  solicitors  were  forced  to  use  the  one  argument, 
circulation,  and  the  majority  of  contracts  were  secured 
not  because  the  advertiser  expected  to  get  anything  out  of 
them  but  because  he  knew  the  solicitor  and  perhaps  gave 
him  a  contract  because  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.  The 
preparation  of  copy  changed  all  this  and  technical  pub- 
lishers began  to  reahze  that  in  copy  preparation  they  had 
another  right  arm  for  the  solicitor. 

From  this  time  on  it  was  chiefly  a  matter  of  educating  adver- 
tisers to  the  fact  that  space  is  only  space  and  that  when  they 
signed  a  contract  they  purchased  only  so  much  blank,  white 
space  bound  by  four  rules.  Space  in  itself,  these  advertisers 
began  to  realize,  was  of  no  value  unless  they  were  able  to 
put  something  in  that  space  worth  while,  and  it  began  to  be 
the  job  of  these  little  ad-writing  departments  to  extend 
their  scope  and  to  show  and  educate  these  technical  ad- 
vertisers how  they  could  best  use  this  space.  While  tech- 
nical publishers  were  educating  advertisers  along  these 
lines,  they  educated  themselves,  and  they  began  to  find 
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out  new  possibilities  which  had  been  undreamed  of  in  the 
earlier  days. 

The  Service  Department 

The  next  step  from  the  ad-writing  department  was  the 
''service  department''.  The  word  ''service''  came  into 
the  field  because  it  typified  something  that  the  publisher 
was  rendering  to  his  advertisers. 

As  the  ad- writing,  or  "service  departments",  as  we  can 
now  call  them,  grew,  the  art  end  of  technical  advertising 
grew  also,  because  it  was  appreciated  very  quickly  that 
art  plays  an  important  part  in  technical  advertising  and 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  writing  of  copy.  For  a 
while  the  demands  of  service  departments  ran  to  heavy 
border  stunts.  All  sorts  of  weird  and  fantastic  borders 
were  used  about  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  attract  attention  to  the  advertisement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  these  heavy  borders 
attracted  attention  to  themselves  rather  than  to  the 
product  advertised.  This  was  one  of  the  things  that  service 
departments  themselves  had  to  find  out  and  correct. 
Fortunately  for  the  field  of  technical  advertising,  the  service 
department  left  these  border  stunts  far  behind  and  ad- 
vanced along  the  lines  of  good,  straight,  reason-why  copy, 
plus  excellent  art  treatment. 

Advertising  Service  Departments  to-day  are  organized 
along  general  advertising  agency  Unes  as  regards  their 
f acihty  for  handling  any  advertising  problem  that  they  may 
have  to  assist  in  solving.  It  was  found,  as  this  service 
department  idea  began  to  assume  more  importance  in  the 
minds  of  technical  pubHshers,  and  as  technical  advertisers 
were  using  it  more,  that  the  old  style  "ad  writer",  with  his 
clever,  snappy  head  lines,  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  responsibility.  Service  departments,  therefore,  began 
to  secure  recruits  from  the  various  engineering  fields 
covered  by  their  papers  and  took  on  technical  men  who  could 
write  and  plan  about  technical  products  with  knowledge  of 
what  they  were  talking  about. 
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A  Typical  Example 

As  a  typical  example  of  the  organization  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Service  Department  of  to-day,  we  can  consider  the 
Advertising  Service  Department  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company.  This  department  consists  of  seventy-five 
people.     Its  general  plan  of  organization  is  as  follows: 

The  problem  is  to  serve  eleven  magazines .  covering 
eleven  different  fields.  What  is  known  as  the  group 
division  idea  is  in  active  operation  in  this  department. 
The  advertising  writing  section  is  divided  into  various 
groups,  in  which  are  placed  men  who  are  chosen  particularly 
for  their  practical  engineering  knowledge  in  the  field  to 
which  they  are  to  write.  Another  class  of  men  is  also 
chosen,  namely  the  trained,  experienced  advertising  man 
who  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  technical  or  engineering 
training.  Each  group  of  advertising  writers  is  presided 
over  by  one  man  who  is  termed  the  Division  Head,  and 
on  his  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  of  copy  preparation 
in  his  particular  group. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  of  "staggering"  men,  the  two 
classes  learn  from  each  other.  The  technical,  engineering 
man  soon  absorbs  from  the  practical  advertising  writer  the 
principles  of  advertising  and  learns  of  their  application. 
The  advertising  man  in  turn  learns  from  the  technical  man 
regarding  the  engineering  features  of  the  products  adver- 
tised. And  as  a  result  each  becomes  in  time  a  trained 
technical  advertising  man.  This  policy  is  carried  out  in 
the  various  Group  Divisions  and  the  result  is  that  the  copy 
writing  end  of  the  Advertising  Service  Department  is  well 
balanced.  It  has  the  engineering  slant  and  the  advertising 
slant  as  well. 

The  Division  Heads  report  to  the  Manager  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  manager  is  able  to  reach  his  men  through 
them. 

The  Art  Department  is  not  divided  according  to  groups, 
but  serves  the  entire  advertising  writing  section.  It  is 
the  policy,  however,  to  try  to  secure  artists  who  have  a 
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mechanical  turn  of  mind  or  a  mechanical  training.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  retouchers.  These  re- 
touchers possess  the  ability  to  read  blue  prints  as  easily  as 
type.  Incidentally,  artists  are  chosen  for  their  particular 
ability  in  some  one  line  of  art.  As  the  department  is  so 
large  and  so  many  papers  are  served  a  wide  range  of  art 
treatment  comes  to  the  Service  Department  to  be  handled. 
Artists  grade  all  the  way  from  letterers  to  artists  of  the 
highest  calibre.  The  art  department's  organization  is 
divided  according  to  two  classes  of  work,  the  advertising 
suggestions,  which  go  out  to  the  advertiser,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  finished  drawings  when  suggestions  are  approved. 
Each  class  of  work  is  under  the  supervision  and  charge  of 
an  art  manager,  who  is  responsible  for  execution  and  pro- 
duction. There  are  also  staff  artists  who  can  be  used 
promiscuously  for  either  the  rough  suggestions  or  the  fin- 
ished work.  The  work  of  the  entire  art  department  is 
under  the  general  supervision  of  an  art  director. 

As  a  result  of  this  scheme  of  organization  among  copy 
writers  and  artists,  a  flexibility  is  secured  that  is  very 
desirable  and  helpful  not  only  to  the  publisher  but  to  the 
advertiser.  If  one  particular  division  in  the  copy  writing 
section  is  over-crowded,  it  is  possible  to  enlist  the  temporary 
services  of  some  other  division,  which  perhaps  has  not  quite 
so  much  to  do. 

Field  Photo  Service 

As  a  part  of  the  Advertising  Service  Department,  what 
is  called  the  Field  Photo  Service  Department  should  come 
in  for  consideration.  This  branch  of  advertising  service 
also  is  the  result  of  the  developments  outHned  previously. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  very  many  years  ago  when 
technical  publishers  were  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
advertisers  for  cuts  and  illustrations  showing  machines 
and  installations.  In  order  to  secure  new  material  for 
advertisers  the  idea  was  started  in  a  small  way  among  some 
technical  publishers  of  sending  photographers  out  on  the 
road  with  cameras  to  take  pictures  in  shops  and  in  the  field. 
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The  idea  grew  rapidly  and  these  travehng  men,  used  by 
service  departments  of  to-day,  are  not  only  photographers 
but  reporters,  on  the  firing  line  to  dig  up  original  stories 
of  actual  accomplishments  in  shop  and  field  and  to  get  the 
pictures. 

Such  a  department  is  maintained  by  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company  as  a  part  of  their  service.  This  department  has 
also  a  collection  of  prints  to  which  it  is  constantly  adding. 
These  prints  embrace  practically  every  sort  of  installation 
in  the  technical  field  and  are  properly  classified  and  indexed. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  the  technical  advertiser,  who 
expresses  a  desire  for  a  certain  type  picture,  to  draw  upon 
this  photographic  file.  If  the  picture  he  wants  is  not  in  the 
file,  the  department  secures  it  either  through  its  own 
traveling  men  or  through  over  seven  hundred  photographic 
representatives  scattered  throughout  the  country  and 
abroad. 

Publisher's  Advice  to  the  Advertiser 

Advertising  the  technical  product  through  advertising 
service  department  work  and  co-operation  has  come  to  be  a 
thing  much  sought  after  by  advertisers  in  all  fields.  It  is 
possible  for  technical  advertisers  to  receive  from  service  de- 
partments complete  sales  plans,  campaigns,  analyses  of 
trade  conditions,  and  advertising  suggestions  in  any  quan- 
tity, submitted  to  them  for  their  approval.  Also,  it  is 
possible  for  these  same  technical  advertisers  to  secure  the 
close  co-operation  of  the  technical  advertising  writer  in  the 
service  department  who  is  the  contact  man  on  the  case. 
The  advertising  service  man  is  looked  upon  to-day  as  the 
confidential  advertising  advisor  of  the  technical  advertiser. 
This  service  man  is  usually  available  at  call  for  conferences 
with  his  advertisers  and  he  works  with  them  in  a  way 
that  is  as  different  from  the  old  ''ad-writing"  idea  as 
daylight  from  darkness. 

The  technical  advertiser  who  contemplates  starting  an 
advertising  campaign  is  urged  by  the  publisher's  service 
department  to  consider  the  necessity  for  a  number  of  things 
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In  the  first  place  he  must  advertise  with  a  plan.  He  must 
advertise  certain  specific  products.  He  must  advertise 
them  in  a  way  to  fulfill  the  four  fundamental  steps  of 
attention,  interest,  desire,  and  action.  He  must  adver- 
tise with  an  appreciation  expressed  in  his  copy  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  field  that  he  is  reaching.  He  must  advertise 
in  the  language  of  this  field.  His  copy  should  fit  his  partic- 
ular proposition  whether  it  be  mail  order  or  general  pub- 
licity. His  art  treatment  should  dove-tail  with  what  he 
desires  his  advertising  to  accomplish.  His  advertising 
should  have  behind  it,  in  its  preparation,  the  evidence  that 
the  man  who  is  writing  it  not  only  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  but  knows  the  people  to  whom  he  is  talking. 

All  these  requirements  can  be  found  in  the  modem  ad- 
vertising service  department  properly  organized  and  main- 
tained to  render  this  sort  of  service.  It  is  a  long  jump  from 
the  little  "ad-writing  department"  of  past  years  to  the 
modern,  well  organized  and  equipped  advertising  service 
department  of  the  present,  which  is  strengthened  in  every 
detail  to  give  to  the  advertiser  the  sort  of  advertising  copy 
he  needs  to  make  his  advertising  pay.  And  if  it  pays  him 
it  will  pay  the  pubHsher.  After  all,  advertising  service 
departments  are  merely  one  expression  of  how  the  technical 
publishers  of  to-day  are  serving  their  field. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

DEALER  CO-OPERATION 

Considerations  governing  dealer  distribution — Sincere  co-operation 
needed — Selling  the  dealer — Selling  the  dealer's  salesmen — Helping 
the  dealer  cultivate  his  territory — Golden  rule  works  weil  in  manu- 
facturer and  dealer  relation. 

The  manufacturer  can  distribute  his  products  by  any 
one  of  the  three  following  methods: 

1.  By  means  of  his  own  sales  engineers. 

2.  Through  dealers  or  sales  agents. 

3.  By  means  of  a  combination  of  his  own  sales  engineers 
and  dealers. 

Considerations  Governing  Dealer  Distribution 

The  manufacturer's  use  of  dealer  distribution  will  be 
governed  by  the  following  considerations: 

1.  The  amount  of  capital  he  has  available  for  sales  and 
advertising  work. 

2.  The  prospective  sales  volume  in  any  locality  to  be 
worked  as  a  unit  of  sales  territory;  this  unit  is  comparable 
to  a  dealer  center  and  the  territory  contiguous  to  it. 

3.  The  distribution  of  prospects  in  the  territory;  that  is, 
are  they  concentrated  at  a  few  points  or  are  they  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  territory? 

4.  The  degree  to  which  the  product  is  technical. 

5.  The  degree  to  which  the  product  is  a  specialty. 

6.  The  buying  habits  of  the  consumers  or  prospective 
consumers  of  the  product. 

7.  Quantities  in  which  the  product  is  bought. 

8.  Amount  of  average  individual  purchase. 

9.  Number  of  consumers. 

2S5 
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SiNCEKE  Co-operation  Needed 

If  the  manufacturer  includes  the  dealer  as  a  link  in  his 
sales  and  distribution  chain,  the  strength  of  this  link  will 
depend  upon  how  conscientiously  the  manufacturer  carries 
out  his  sales  and  advertising  co-operation  with  the  dealer. 
Products  delivered  to  a  dealer  on  a  stock  order  are  not  really- 
sold  until  he  has  re-sold  them  to  consumers.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  manufacturer  to  get  a  dealer  to  handle  his  line, 
and  another  thing  for  a  manufacturer  to  put  into  effect 
the  co-operation  with  the  dealer  that  will  insure  the  line's 
being  actually  well  sold  in  the  dealer's  territory.  The 
manufacturer  should  take  steps  to  make  the  dealer  an 
integral  part  of  his  own  sales  system,  in  so  far  as  their  rela- 
tions based  on  the  manufacturer's  line  are  concerned. 

Every  month,  the  manufacturer  should  send  a  folder  to 
every  one  of  his  dealers  containing  the  advance  proofs  of 
the  advertisements  he  plans  running  during  the  coming 
month  in  the  popular,  technical,  and  trade  magazines. 
He  should  write  the  dealer  a  letter  at  the  same  time  in- 
forming him  on  the  sales  plans  and  point  out  to  him  the 
consumer  acceptance  that  is  being  created  for  the  product. 

The  manufacturer  should  show  the  dealer  how  to  couple 
his  local  advertising  in  the  form  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, bill  boards,  direct  mail  pieces,  and  window  displays 
with  the  manufacturers'  national  advertising  in  the  popular, 
trade,  and  technical  magazines. 

Selling  the  Dealer 

The  manufacturer  should  advertise  his  product  in  a  trade 
paper  going  to  the  class  of  dealers  he  wants.  And  when 
he  advertises  to  dealers,  he  should  present  to  them  the 
business  elements  in  which  they  are  interested.  The  tech- 
nical features  of  the  product  are  relatively  unimportant. 
The  dealer  is  interested  in  profit  and  turn-over.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  product  has  an  incidental  interest  for  him  because 
it  has  a  relation  to  the  permanence  of  his  profits.     But 
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The  World's  Tonnage 

Record    is   held    by 

"LONGLIFE" 

A  Goodrich  "LONGLIFE"  Conveyor 
Belt  installed  in  a  Utah  Copper  Mine 
in  the  Spring  of  1914  carried  7,313,400 
tons  of  ore  during  a  period  of  four  years 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  twenty  cents 
per  thousand  tons. 

Never — to  Goodrich's  knowledge— has 
this  achievement  been  approached,  let 
alone  equalled. 

Further  comment  seems  superfluovis  in 
the  face  of  such  mighty  testimony. 

Vi/hy  not  dictate  a  letter  to  Goodrich  asking 
them  to  send  you  their  Belting  Catalogue? 
Surely  it  will  have  an  economic 
for  you. 

THE  B.  F    GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Akron,  Ohio 


^  Goodricli 

**L©eglife' 

Conveyor  Belts 


FOUNDED    IN  IS69 


An  advertisement  that  appeared  in  a  mill  supply  dealers'  magazine.  Almost 
100  per  cent,  waste.  Mill  supply  dealers  do  not  handle  conveyor  belts;  a 
tonnage  record  in  a  copper  mine  means  nothing  to  a  dealer. 
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his  main  interest  lies  in  the  money-making  possibilities 
of  the  product  and  the  proposition. 

A  review  of  the  advertising  pages  of  the  trade  magazines 
going  to  dealers,  mill  supply  houses,  and  manufacturers' 
agents  shows  that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  manu- 
facturers seem  absolutely  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  dealer 
is  interested  first  in  the  business  elements  of  the  manu- 
facturer's proposition  and  second  in  the  quality  and  operat- 
ing characteristics  of  his  product. 

When  the  manufacturer  runs  a  campaign  for  dealer 
connections,  his  advertising  in  the  trade  papers  should  be 
coupled  with  the  Uberal  use  of  direct  mail  to  prospective 
dealers,  such  as  broadsides,  booklets,  folders,  letters,  pro- 
spectuses. The  appeals  in  these  should  be  governed  by 
the  same  considerations  as  apply  in  the  trade  paper  ad- 
vertising. 

Selling  the  Dealer  ^s  Salesmen 

The  problem  of  making  the  dealer  an  integral  part  of  the 
manufacturer's  distributing  organization  really  resolves 
itself  into  the  problem  of  making  the  dealer's  salesmen 
a  part  of  the  manufacturer's  organization.  The  dealer 
may  buy  the  manufacturer's  line,  but  it  must  be  sold  by 
his  salesmen. 

The  printed  word  can  be  used  very  directly  in  several 
ways  to  make  the  dealer's  salesman  an  effective  sales  pro- 
motion unit  in  the  manufacturer's  system  of  distribution : 

1.  By  acquainting  him  with  the  house,  its  personnel,  and 
its  product. 

2.  By  instructing  him  on  the  product,  so  that  he  can 
present  it  intelligently  to  the  prospects  in  his  territory. 

3.  By  instructing  him  on  the  best  ways  of  selling  the 
product. 

4.  By  showing  him  where  and  how  to  look  for  his  prospects. 
An  Example  of  Effective  Co-operation. — ^A  manufacturer 

accomplished  these  several  purposes  very  effectively  as 
follows: 
He  secured  and  kept  up  to  date,  a  complete  list  of  the 
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Jonet  Universal  Ady 
Ball  and  Socket  hangera  per- 
mit a  wide  range  of  adjust- 
ment, within  the  frame,  both 
lateral  and  vertical.  Bear- 
ings are  combination  capil- 
lary and  ring  oiling  with 
exceptionally  large 
voirs.  Babbitted,  bo 
•ize,  and  ends  faced. 


The  Jones  Universal  Adjust- 
ment Ball  end  Socket  hang- 
ers, post  boxes  and  pillow 
blocks  have  no  equal  in  points 
of  strength,  beauty  of  design, 
finish,  and  efficiency  in  opera- 
tion. Jones  products  are  all 
quality  made.  When  you  buy 
Jones  transmission  you'vo 
bought  the  best. 


Jones  l^lgs  iou  S^ 

Merely  stocking  up  doesn't  get  you  far 

Not  content  with  furnishing  dealers  the  most  nearly  perfect  transmission 
manufactured  anjrwhere,  we  help  you  develop  every  possible  lead  to  its 
utmost.  We  actually  help  your  salesmen  close  business.  We  actually 
create  new  business  for  you  and  help  you  keep  it  sold. 

Jones  co-operative  selling  and  intensive  advertising  forms  the  most 
important  single  factor  yet  contributed  by  any  transmission  manu- 
facturer to  the  interests  of  its  dealers. 

write  for  complete,  details 

W.  A.  Jones  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

4411  West  Roosevelt  Road,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


An  advertisement  to  dealers.     The  right  appeal;  good  display. 
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salesmen  (some  350,  in  all)  of  his  dealers  and  their  home 
addresses.  He  informed  them  on  his  sales  plans  by  writing 
them  friendly  (but  not  mushy)  letters  from  time  to  time. 
He  published  for  them  a  monthly  house  organ  containing 
stories  of  sales  philosophy  and  news  of  the  various  salesmen 
(the  dealers'  salesmen).  He  sent  them  advance  proofs  of 
advertising.     So  much  for  the  warming. 

To  instruct  them  in  his  line  he  established  a  bulletin 
system  covering  his  line.  One  bulletin  was  sent  out  at  a 
time.  This  bulletin  contained  a  plain,  every-day  English, 
description  of  his  product  with  the  technical  sting  taken 
out.  Data,  service  costs,  and  all  the  various  forms  of 
sales  information  of  this  kind  were  put  into  the  dealers' 
salesmens'  hands  at  a  rate  that  made  it  possible  for  them 
easily  to  absorb  it. 

Books  of  photographs  were  made  showing  details  of 
the  product,  and  actual  installations  of  the  product  in 
the  plants  of  big  users.  These  books  were  not  sent  out 
broadcast,  because  they  were  too  expensive,  but  they  were 
presented  to  the  field  as  being  available  for  use ;  then  when- 
ever any  salesman  seemed  really  to  be  sold  on  using  the 
book  he  was  sent  one  for  his  own  personal  use.  Before 
the  book  left  the  advertising  department  the  salesman's 
name  was  printed  in  gold  letters  on  the  outside  of  the  leather 
cover  of  the  photograph  book. 

The  salesman  was  told  in  bulletins  the  best  methods  of 
selling  the  product,  and  was  told  where  and  how  to  look 
for  his  prospects. 

Finally,  an  instruction  pamphlet  was  published  for  the 
dealers'  salesmen.  This  contained  well  illustrated  descrip- 
tions of  the  manufacturer's  product,  its  construction, 
installation,  and  operation.  The  most  effective  sales  points 
were  crystallized  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  easily 
understood  by  the  salesman  and  ready  for  quick  use. 
Suggestions  were  made  for  the  best  methods  of  approaching 
the  different  buying  powers  at  a  plant.  The  dealer's 
salesman  may  work  almost  exclusively  with  the  purchasing 
agent  and  in  the  case  of  the  present  product,  the  purchasing 
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\17HEN  you're  thinking  about 
**  the  cost  of  a  beh,  think  also, 
about  the  cost  of  a  break.down  on 
the  drive  that  belt  is  intended  for. 
If  the  price  that  is  a  little  higlier 
for  the  belt  that  is  a  httle  bcuer, 
buys  you  security  against  one  break- 
down —  wouldn't  that  little  price 
difference  be  a  mighty  good  invest- 
ment? Ladew  Leather  Belts  are 
not  indestructible  —  but  they  do 
have  a  tremendous  reserve  of  re- 
sistance not  found  in  belts  less  care- 
fully, less  conscientiously,  built. 
And — Ladew  engineers  are  always 
ready  to  recommend  the  right  belt 
for  each  of  your  drives.  You  have 
only  to  ask. 

EDW.R.L  AD  E  W  C0..INC, 

GLEN  COVE. NEW  YORK. U.S.A. 

Sine*  i83S 

Branches  and   Distributors  in  all  Principal 

Cities  of  the  World  carry  Complete  Stocks. 

See  your  Phone   Book   for   Local   Address, 


djdew 


An  advertisement  to  dealers.     "Old  stuff",  with  not  an  ounce 
of  appeal  to  the  dealer. 
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agent  seldom  had  the  power  to  specify  and  purchase  the 
equipment;  it  was  necessary  to  interest  the  men  actually 
operating  the  plant. 

Helping  the  Dealer  Cultivate  His  Territory 

The  manufacturer's  advertising  department  can  help 
the  dealer  by  assisting  him  to  cultivate  his  territory  in- 
tensively by  advertising.  The  manufacturer  can  furnish 
the  copy  and  illustrations  or  cuts  for  the  dealer's  newspaper 
advertising  or  for  the  dealer's  direct  mail  pieces.  Fre- 
quently, the  manufacturer  prepares  the  direct  mail  pieces 
himself.  The  dealer's  imprint  is  put  on  all  pieces  going 
into  his  territory.  Form  letters  can  be  prepared  by  the 
manufacturer  and  sent  to  the  dealer's  prospects  over  the 
dealer's  signature. 

The  dealer  should  be  encouraged,  of  course,  to  keep  a 
complete  list  of  prospects  in  his  territory  covering  the 
various  lines  he  handles  and  classified  according  to  these 
lines.  The  list  should  be  kept  up  to  date  and  all  dead 
names  weeded  out  from  time  to  time.  A  check  against  a 
large  waste  factor  in  the  dealer's  list  can  be  provided  by 
having  him  pay  the  postage  on  all  direct  mail  prepared 
for  mailing  in  his  territory. 

The  scheme  of  putting  the  dealer's  mailing  lists  on 
addressograph  plates  kept  in  the  manufacturer's  advertising 
department  is  very  convenient,  because,  when  a  change  of 
dealers  is  made,  a  card  index  of  prospects  for  the  new  dealer 
can  be  run  right  off  from  these  plates. 

One  way  of  insuring  the  use  by  the  dealer  of  the  booklets, 
folders,  blotters,  etc.  sent  him  to  be  sent  out  over  his  lists, 
to  be  used  as  envelope  stuff ers,  etc.,  is  to  give  his  imprint 
plenty  of  prominence  on  the  various  pieces.  The  dealer 
naturally  is  interested  not  only  in  helping  the  manufacturer 
to  convince  prospects  of  the  merits  of  the  product  but 
in  emphasizing  to  them  that  he  (the  dealer)  sells  that 
product. 
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Chavt    showiru)  hoco  one   cxqent    increasecl 
bis  sales    uthen   he   tied   up  cuilh 
the   Hcjati  Lineahaff   Box 


Selling  a  nationally  advertised  product 


Look  at  this  chart.  How  long  would  this  mil! 
supply  house  stand  for  a  bearing  like  the  Hyatt, 
if  it  wasn't  a  desirable  account  that  helped  to 
increase  their  sales. 

The  Hyatt  Bearing  is  a  power-saver — ^^it  does  save  oil — 
and  it  does  stand  up.  That  is  why  this  agency  is  selling 
more  and  more  each  year. 

The  demand  for  Hyatt  Bearings  for  all  applications  has 
now  reached  50,000  a  day. 

An  article  of  merit  and.  real  co-operation  between  dealer  and 
manufacturers  make  the  Hyatt  Bearing  a  desirable  account. 
The  folder  "Intensive  Selling"  is  of  interest  to  mill  supply 
house  executives.     Would  you  like  a  copy? 

Line  Shaft  Bearings  Division 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. ,  Newark,  N.  J, 


An  advertisement  to  the  dealer.     Good  material.     Good  arguments  in  the  copy, 
but  the  expression  lacks  coherence. 
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The  manufacturer  who  makes  a  variety  of  products  but 
distributes  only  part  of  his  hne  through  dealers  ought  to 
have  some  individual  in  his  advertising  department  spe- 
cialize on  co-operating  with  the  dealer.  This  representa- 
tive of  the  advertising  department  should  report  on  results 
not  only  to  the  advertising  manager  but  to  the  division 
sales  manager  in  charge  of  the  dealer  distribution.  The 
advertising  man  should  make  frequent  swings  around  the 
circuit  of  dealers,  so  that  he  will  be  able  actually  to  know 
how  to  fit  in  his  work  with  the  ideas  of  the  dealers.  He 
never  will  get  very  close  to  the  solution  of  co-operating 
closely  with  the  dealer  by  staying  in  the  home  office  all  the 
time,  dreaming  dreams  of  how  he  is  going  to  reform  the 
dealers. 

Golden   Rule   Works   Well   in 
Manufacturer   and    Dealer  Relation 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dealers  do  not  need  as  much 
reforming  as  the  average  manufacturer  seems  to  think. 
It  is  true  that  the  dealer  smiles  a  hard,  cynical  smile  when 
the  manufacturer,  sitting  in  the  dealer's  office,  tells  him 
what  great  plans  he  has  up  his  sleeve  for  co-operating  with 
his  dealers.     This  is  an  old,  old  story  to  the  dealer. 

The  average  manufacturer  shouts  '^  co-operation''.  He 
spends  a  certain  amount  of  good  money  for  ink,  color 
designs,  schemes.  He  has  on  his  staff  a  chap  with  a 
colorful  personality  and  a  pleasing  voice  who  goes  out 
among  the  dealers  and  stages  get-together^,  pep-em-up 
meetings.  Meantime,  the  manufacturer  sits  back  and 
wonders  why  Mr.  Dealer  out  in  Kokomo  doesn't  abandon 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  his  other  business  and  give  all  his 
time  to  the  manufacturer's  problems.  He  just  naturally 
expects  the  dealer  to  love  his  line;  never  mind  about  the 
other  ninety-nine  things  the  dealer  has  to  distribute.  The 
same  old  routine  is  followed  over  and  over  again :  Pep-em- 
up,  no  follow-up,  dissatisfaction,  low  sales  efficiency. 

The  golden  rule  works  unusually  well  on  the  manufac- 
turer-dealer relation.     The  manufacturer  will  get  just  as 
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ROSE  VALLEY  SHOPS 

LEATHER  BELTING 


R  OSE  VALLEY  LEATHER  BELTING  is  sold  exclu- 
sively through  the  dealer. 

The  dealer  who  handles  Rose  Valley  center  stock 
leather  belting  on  our  unusual  exclusive  agency 
plan  is  in  position  to  build  up  a  permanent  and  profit- 
able business.  He  makes  his  full  profit  on  every  foot  of 
belting  sold  in  his  territory. 

V^E  give  the  dealer  better  protection,  better  service, 
better  co-operation,  because  we  do  not  solicit  his 
consumer  trade,  but  devote  our  entire  attention  to 
advancing  his  belting  sales.  And  in  addition  to  unusual 
service  to  the  dealer,  we  actually  furnish  him  a  brand  of 
belting  that  has  no  superior  for  quality  and  work- 
manship. 

p"  OR  details  telegraph  or  write. 

ROSE  VALLEY  SHOPS 

Moylan-Rose  Valley,  Pennsylvania 


An  advertisement  to  dealers.  An  advertisement  like  this,  simple,  dignified, 
attractive,  stands  out  among  the  advertising  pages  like  a  gentleman  among  a 
group  of  loud  talkers.     Excellent  copy. 
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much  out  of  his  dealers  in  the  way  of  sales  as  he  gives  them 
in  the  way  of  earnest,  sincere,  co-operation.  This  co- 
operation must  be  in  the  form  of  hard  work  and  service 
that  is  given  constantly  and  unfailingly.  The  service 
given  must  grow  out  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  problem  of 
each  individual  dealer,  the  problem  of  the  dealer  in  promot- 
ing the  sales  of  the  particular  manufacturer's  product  in 
the  dealer's  own  territory.  The  only  correct  way  to  study 
the  problem  is  with  the  dealer  and  in  his  territory. 

The  manufacturer  might  better  not  try  to  help  the 
dealer  until  he  has  made  a  study  of  just  how  he  can  help 
hiih.  He  can  lay  out  blanket  plans  for  co-operating  with 
the  dealer,  by  means  of  advertising  material  that  will  cover 
his  needs  in  general,  but  he  probably  will  need  to  make  an 
adaptation  of  the  plan  to  suit  the  peculiar  needs  of  each 
dealer. 

In  the  case  of  a  particular  product  the  level  to  which  the 
dealer  rises  as  a  sales  building  unit,  and  above  the  status  of 
a  mere  distributor  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
proper,  effective  co-operation  given  him  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  product. 

This  co-operation,  of  course,  must  be  sold  to  the  dealer. 
He  must  be  so  thoroughly  sold  on  it  that  he  will  respond  by 
using  the  service  made  available  to  him.  Results  that  are 
sought  because  they  promise  to  be  mutually  profitable, 
must  be  worked  out  in  common.  Good  dealers  respond 
to  real,  sincere  co-operation.  If  a  dealer  in  a  particular 
territory  proves  to  be  absolutely  unresponsive  to  repeated 
and  continued  efforts,  he  should  be  cut  off  the  chain.  "A 
live  one  in  the  same  town  will  respond. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
CRITICISMS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

In  considering  the  presentation  for  criticism  of  the  advertisements  on 
the  following  pages  the  authors  had  a  choice  between  presenting  a  composite 
criticism,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  presenting  several  individual 
criticisms  on  each  advertisement. 

A  composite  criticism  would  have  the  virtue  of  consistency.  An  adver- 
tisement could  be  called  good,  or  poor,  or  fair.  The  reasons  why  could  be 
made  consistent. 

The  method  of  presenting  separate  criticisms  on  each  advertisement  would 
be  franker  to  the  reader. 

The  latter  was  decided  on  as  the  better  method. 

The  advertisements  shown  in  the  series  were  picked  at  random  from  the 
technical,  trade,  and  popular  magazines.  No  effort  was  made  to  pick  ex- 
amples of  the  best  or  of  the  poorest.  Accordingly,  they  represent  the 
average  of  magazine  advertising. 

Four  practical  men  were  asked  to  criticize  the  advertisements,  a  sales 
manager,  an  advertising  manager,  a  sales  engineer,  and  a  purchasing 
engineer.  The  first  three  men  have  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  the 
advertising  and  selling  of  technical  products.  The  purchasing  engineer  is 
a  graduate  engineer,  was  formerly  a  shop  superintendent,  and  now  buys 
great  quantities  of  technical  products  for  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  technical  products  in  the  country. 

None  of  these  men  had  anything  to  do  with  building  any  one  of  the  ad- 
vertisements shown. 

Each  criticism  was  made  absolutely  independently  of  the  others.  There 
were  no  conferences,  even  to  establish  any  unity  in  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  advertisements  should  be  criticized. 

The  inconsistencies  of  the  criticisms  on  certain  details  are  so  great  in  the 
cases  of  some  advertisements  as  to  be  almost  ridiculous.  These  incon- 
sistencies helped  the  authors  to  several  good  laughs — they  may  help  the 
reader. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  surprising  how  consistent  the  critics  are  in  their 
judgements  of  the  selling  power  of  the  advertisements.  And,  after  all,  our 
entire  concern  with  an  advertisement  is  based  on  its  power  to  influence 
the  prospective  purchaser  to  buy  the  product  advertised,  either  by  its 
strength  of  argument  or  by  its  strength  of  suggestion. 

(Note:  The  first  six  advertisements  appeared  in  the  popular  magazines;  the  rest  of  the 
advertisements  in  the  technical  and  trade  magazines.) 
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48  of  the  First  Fifty 

Pierce -Arrow  trucks  are  still  running  after  8 
years.  Many  of  these  owners  have  standardized 
with  Fierce-Arrows  and  will  use  no  other  truck. 

We  believe  a  truck  must  be  inspected  regularly. 
It  keeps  the  truck  running  most  of  the  time,  re- 
duces repair  bills.  Our  inspectors  save  owners 
thousands  of  dollars  by  their  suggestions. 

"^^-  'J  C  has  served  the  Ames  Transfer 
rSiJ*  LD  co^  jyfg^  York,  for  8  years. 
Tried  out  in  competition  with  mule  teams 
formerly  used,  its  record  was  so  good  these 
teams  were  all  displaced  by  Pierce-Arrows. 

They  standardize  now  with  36  Pierce-Arrows, 
each  bought  with  profits  earned  by  the  trucks* 

The  actual  mileage  covered  by  No.  25  is  in 
excess  of  150,000  miles.  The  original  worm 
still  serves  with  no  evident  diminution  of  power. 


leice 


At 


row 


I  more  work  In  a  glvea 


Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and 

off  the  job. 
Costs  less  to  operate  and  less 


Lasts  longer, 
and  commands   a   higher 
resale  price  at  all  timet. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

A  clear,  concise  advertisement  bringing  out  one  point  in  life  and  relia- 
bility.    I  think  this  is  an  excellent  advertisement. 


The  Sales  Manager: 

This  advertisement  appeals  to  me  because  it  has  sales  ammunition  well 
authenticated. 


The  Advertising  Manager: 

A  regular  he-man  advertisement.  Good  in  lay  out,  good  in  copy,  in  illus- 
tration, in  selection  of  type,  in  everything.  No  one  can  eliminate  a  single 
word  from  the  copy  without  losing  part  of  the  idea.  The  whole  advertise- 
ment gives  the  idea  of  strength,  of  power.  With  this  advertisement,  no  one 
need  read  the  type  to  obtain  the  impression,  clearly  and  boldly,  that  Pierce- 
Arrow  trucks  are  big,  heavy,  massive,  powerful  things,  built  for  endurance. 

There  is  real  art  in  the  last  line  of  copy,  "The  original  worm  still  serves 
with  no  evident  diminution  of  power."  Eleven  words  and  yet  it  tells  a  big 
story.  Try  to  leave  out  one  of  those  words.  The  writer  of  this  advertise- 
ment was  a  real,  honest-to-goodness  writer.  He  took  time  for  this  piece  of 
copy,  he  studied  it,  and  re-wrote  it  many  times.  He  cut  out  every  unneces- 
sary word.  This  copy  has  all  the  brevity  of  a  cablegram  and  yet  all  the 
charm  of  good  fiction. 

It  is  attractive.  It  is  simple  and  dignified.  It  is  a  real  work  of  adver- 
tising art. 


The  Sales  Engineer: 

This  is  a  very  good  advertisement  from  all  standpoints.  It  has  the  right 
point  of  view.  It  plays  up  the  service  that  the  trucks  are  able  to  render. 
It  also  covers  durability.  These  features  are  backed  up  by  a  report  of  the 
first  fifty  trucks  sold.  The  advertiser  instills  confidence  by  speaking  of  but 
forty-eight  of  these  fifty  as  still  in  good  condition. 

These  points  are  further  covered  by  referring  to  Truck  No.  25,  which  is  an 
open  challenge  to  anyone  who  might  care  to  seek  an  individual  report  from 
the  Ames  Transfer  Company.  In  selling  trucks,  the  manufacturer  is  selling 
a  means  of  transportation.  This  being  the  case,  one  is  interested  in  the 
cost  of  transportation.  This  advertisement  is  mindful  of  these  features 
because  it  sticks  entirely  to  the  cost  of  operating  a  truck. 

The  copy  is  not  involved  and  is  very  easy  to  read.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  words  "  Pierce- Arrow, "  which  seems  to  balance  up  the 
advertisement.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  truck  advertisements  I  have 
seen. 
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OUTLINE    OF 
HY-TEMP    CONVEYOR  BELT 

STANDARD  PORTLAND  CEMENT  Ca 


LEEDIi.ALA. 


Specified  GOODYEAR  HY-TEM  P  «^s;~^r  h,r.":; 
CONVEYOR  BELT  IS"  5  PLY       M^f.^r.l^r,! 


Copynctu  1920.  by  The  C<wdy«s/  Tin  ft  Rubba  Ce-  Akna.  6^. 

Hot  Clinker,  a  Conveyor— and  the  G.T.  M, 


Hot  cement  clinkers,  200°  and  over,  to  be  carried  from  open 
storage  to  the  grinding  mills,  were  the  crux  of  the  conveying 
problem  put  up  by  the  plant  superintendent  to  the  G.  T.  M. 

7%e  C  7*.  M. — Goodyear  Technical  Man— i&ve  that  situation 
expert  study  embracing  every  process  in  cement  manufacture  at 
the  plant  of  the  Standard  Portland  Cement  Co..  Leeds,  Ala.  He 
realized  that  here  was  an  unusual  problem.  The  clinker  could 
not  be  cooled  sufficiently  in  the  processes  previous  to  conveying. 
The  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  provide  some  means  of  cooling 
it  as  it  came  onto  the  belt. 

So  he  made  two  recommendation*:  a  heat-resistant  Goodyear 
Hy-Temp  Conveyor  Belt,  known  to  be  capable  of  withstanding 
as  much  as  200°;  and  a  coolmg  vat  through  which  the  belt  might 
run  as  it  struck  the  tail  pulley  and  come  up  dripping  with  a  61m 
of  cold  water  that  would  cool  the  clinker  dropping  from  the 
hopper.    Both  recommendations  were  approved. 

Up  to  September  1,  79/9— after  six  months  of  operation— this 
Goodyear  Hy-Temp  Conveyor  had  carried  61.000  tons  of  clinker. 


The  Standard  Portland  Cement  Co.,  credits  a  saving  of  $300  in 
belt  cost  alone  to  this  Goodyear  Conveyor.  Besides,  it  has  effected 
a  high  operating  economy.  A  letter  from  them  states  that  the 
Company  is  "so  pleased  with  its  performance  that  we  have  ordered 
a  duplicate  for  replacement,  although  from  present  appearances 
this  belt  will  contini  ... 


!  good  ! 


:  for  some  time." 


Wherever  heat*  ap  to  200°  are  regittered  on  conveying  jobs, 
in  mines,  in  coking  plants,  in  cement  factories.  Goodyear  Hy- 
Temp  Conveyor  s  special  construction  sets  up  new  records  in  heat- 
resistance,  ability  to  withstand  abrasion,  and  quantity  of  tonnage 
delivered. 

Working  with  your  own  plant  superintendent,  the  G.T.  M.  can 
make  an  analysis  that  assures  intelligent  specification  of  the  belt 
to  the  duty  required.  The  G.  T.  M.'s  services  are  yours  without 
charge  or  obligation.  If  his  suggestions  and  the  Goodyear  Belt 
he  recommends  prove  as  valuable  in  your  service  as  in  the  in- 
stance cited  here,  and  in  hundreds  of  similar  cases  the  country 
over,  our  return  will  be  amply  guaranteed  by  your  satisfaction. 


The   Goodyear   Tide   &    Rubber   Company 
Thnuthoul   iht  WciU 


LTI  N 


VALVES 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

Another  blue-print  advertisement.  (Authors'  Note:  The  drawing  was 
printed  in  blue,  to  imitate  a  blue-print).  This  one  is  simple  enough  to  be 
comprehended  at  a  glance.  The  reading  matter  would  probably  be  looked 
through  by  any  one  interested  in  the  particular  type  of  apparatus  shown. 
I  can  see  little  to  be  gained,  however,  by  the  cryptic  "G.T.M. " 

The  Sales  Manager: 

An  excellent  advertisement.  The  illustration  is  made  in  blue,  in  imitation 
of  a  blue-print.  It  would  be  mighty  hard  for  a  man  at  all  interested  in 
things  mechanical,  or  in  belting  in  particular,  to  pass  this  advertisement  by 
without  giving  it  at  least  a  few  minutes'  attention.  The  man  who  actually 
is  interested  in  belting  is  bound  to  spend  considerable  time  on  it. 

The  man  who  buys  belting  is  interested  in  belting,  and,  after  all,  isn't  he 
just  the  man  they  want  to  read  the  advertisement?  The  advertisement 
that  is  selling  belting  should  sell  the  man  who  buys  belting — the  others  do 
not  count. 

The  suggestion  made  in  the  advertisement  is  good  from  an  engineering 
standpoint;  that  is,  the  Goodyear  Company  has  actually  given  a  construc- 
tive suggestion  for  cutting  down  the  operation  costs  on  a  particular  belt. 
This  appeals  to  the  man  using  belting. 

There  is  a  definiteness  about  the  whole  advertisement  that  appeals. 
There  are  plenty  of  copy  and  plenty  of  details  for  the  man  who  really  is 
interested  in  this  class  of  belting.  And,  of  course,  when  you  get  right  down 
to  it,  he  is  the  man  they  want  to  sell. 

The  publicity  value  of  the  advertisement  is  unimpeached  by  giving  plenty 
of  detail,  because  the  name  Goodyear  is  put  where  nobody  can  miss  it. 

To  the  student  of  advertising,  I  should  recommend  this  as  being  pretty 
close  to  the  ideal  and  very  worthy  of  plenty  of  study.  The  sales  ammuni- 
tion in  the  advertisement  is  absolutely  definite  and  has  plenty  of  authentica- 
tion because  the  problem  being  considered  is  tied  up  definitely  with  a 
company  actually  operating  the  particular  belt.  I  have  tried  to  find  some 
weakness  or  fault  with  this  particular  advertisement  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  give  up.  The  advertisement  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  could  be  made. 
It  certainly  satisfies  me. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

A  good  advertisement  in  every  way,  from  the  view-point  of  copy,  lay- 
out, and  illustration.     An  appeal  to  the  technical  and  semi-technical  man. 

The  Sales  Engineer:    - 

There's  no  sport  criticising  an  advertisement  like  this.  I  can't  find 
anything  wrong  with  it.  The  man  who  wrote  this  advertisement  certainly 
deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  livening  up  a  dull  and  hacknied  subject  like 
belting. 
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The  man  in  the  engine  room  who  daily 
sees  and  uses  valves  and  knows  valve 
requirements,  realizes  the  significance  of 
the  Jenkins  Diamond  Mark. 

He  knows  that  Jenkins  Valves  are  designed 
and  made  for  the  maximum  service,  not 
for  the  average.  Every  valve  of  each  type 
is  more  than  sufficiently  strong  and  heavy 
to  meet  the  severest  service  possible  in- 
the  use  for  which  it  is  recommended. 

Jenkins  Valves  of  brass,  iron  and  steel  in 
types  and  sizes  to  meet  all  requirements 
of  power  plant,  plumbing  and  heating 
service,  are  obtainable  through  supply 
houses  everywhere. 

Only  valves  having  the  Jenkins  Diamond 
Mark  cast  in  the  body  may  be  truthfully 
called  and  lawfully  sold  as  Jenkins  Valves. 

Since  1865  experience  has  taught  the  man 
from  the  engine  room  to  look  for  valves 
with  the  Jenkins  Diamond  Mark,  and  to 
insist  upon  having  them. 

Engineers,  Architects,  Home  Owners 

are  invited  to  write  tor  inlotvnativo 

booklets. 

JENKINS  BROS. 


80  White  Street 

Chicago 
Pittsburg 
Washingtoo 


New  York 


San  Francisco 
Montreal 
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The  Purcsasino  Engineer: 

This  is  very  attractive  for  a  general  advertisement.  No  particular  sales 
points  £.re  brought  out,  but  if  one  were  contemplating  the  purchase  of  valves, 
the  prominence  of  the  firm  name  would  impress  the  name  on  one's  mind. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

This  advertisement  of  a  technical  product  in  a  popular  magazine  is  justi- 
fiable because  of  the  broadness  of  the  distribution  of  the  product  advertised. 
Although  the  appeal  in  the  copy  is  made  to  the  man  in  the  engine  room, 
valves  are  subject  to  the  buying  influence  of  engineers,  architects,  and  home 
owners. 

The  copy  strikes  me  as  being  rather  weak.  The  illustration  of  the  man 
holding  the  valve  is  good;  attention  is  concentrated  at  the  right  spot  in  the 
advertisement. 

I  am  a  novice  at  laying  out  advertisements  and  really  know  little  about 
the  subject  but  this  advertisement  strikes  me  as  being  "over  laid  out,"  so 
to  speak.  There  is  a  consciousness  of  too  much  arrangement  through  the 
thing.     The  advertisement  lacks  simplicity. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

As  a  unit  this  advertisement  is  good.  The  illustration  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  it  truly  illustrates  the  advertisement  and  the  copy  (a  thing  that  many 
illustrations  do  not  do).  It  shows  in  one  glance  the  wide  range  of  valves 
made  by  this  company.  Using  the  great  power  valve  as  a  background  for 
the  engineer  who  holds  a  small  valve  in  his  hand  is  ingenious.  The  copy  is 
good;  it  is  not  too  long. 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

The  general  impression  of  this  advertisement  is  good.  The  strongest 
feature  of  the  advertisement  is  the  photograph  of  the  man  holding  the  valve 
in  his  hand,  as  well  as  the  illustration  showing  the  small  valves  at  the  top 
of  the  page.  In  the  background  is  a  very  large  valve  showing  the  Jenkins 
valve  for  all  classes  of  service. 

The  use  of  color  is  very  good.  The  color  scheme  is  possibly  worked  in  to 
illustrate  brass  valves,  as  well  as  the  steel  valves  not  shown  in  color.  This 
color  then  works  right  into  the  product,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  certain 
amount  of  attraction  to  this  particular  page.  I  was  not  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  copy  used  in  this  advertisement. 

(Authors'  Note  :  In  the  original  advertisement,  color,  yellow,  was  used 
in  the  ruled  lines  at  the  top,  three  of  the  valves  at  the  top,  the  valve  in  the 
man's  hands,  and  the  large  words  at  the  bottom,  "Jenkins  Valves"). 
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You  feel  a  horses  joints  before 
you  buy  him.      If  he  is  spavined 
or  stiflF-jointed  you  wouldn't  take  him 
even  at  a  bargain. 
Be  just  as  cautious  in    the  purchase  of  a  tractor— judge  it  as  you  would 
a  horse— look  at  its  bearings— the  joints  of  the   machine. 
The   tractor  with    plain   or  other  unsuitable  bearings   is  subject   to  stiff- 
joints — stiflness  caused  by  lack   of  lubrication  or  poor  adjustment. 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  make  sound  joints.    They  reduce  friction  ^overcome 
lost   motion— eliminate  wear  and    the   necessity   for   frequent  oiling    or 
adjustment. 

Tractor  makers  know  the  value  of  uninterrupted,  long  lasting  service — that's 
why  more  than  -fifty  concerns  now  build  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  into 
their  machines. 

Your  permanent  satisfaction  is  their  aim  and  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 
give  it  to  you.     Be  sure  the  tractor  you  buy  is  Hyatt-Equipped. 

HyATT   ROLLER   BEf)R(NG   CO. 

CHICAGO.      •  ILLINOIS 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

This  is  a  very  good  advertisement.  The  relationship  between  the  bear- 
ings of  the  tractor  and  the  joints  of  the  horse  is  quickly  presented  to  the  eye. 
This  brings  out  a  definite  point  in  a  definite  way  and  suggests  not  only  to 
the  tractor  buyer  but  to  the  general  public  that  this  relationship  actually 
does  exist.     Connective  advertising  of  this  type  I  believe  has  a  strong  appelal. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

This  is  an  excellent  advertisement  because  it  speaks  in  terms  with  which 
the  farmer  is  familiar.  It  draws  a  comparison  between  the  joints  of  a  trac- 
tor and  the  joints  of  a  horse.  When  a  farmer  buys  a  horse,  one  of  the  first 
things  he  looks  at  is  the  horse's  knees  to  see  if  the  horse  is  spavined  or  stiff- 
jointed.     This  advertisement  is  intensely  human. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

A  splendid  advertisement  in  every  way.  The  illustration  ties  right  up 
to  the  copy.  The  pictures  in  themselves  tell  a  story.  The  copy  is  good. 
It  is  direct.  It  is  forcible.  There  is  not  a  word  that  can  be  left  out.  There 
is  no  repetition.     It  is  a  good  advertisement. 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

An  excellent  advertisement  because  it  has  plenty  of  life  and  interest. 
The  copy  is  well  written.  The  advertisement  connects  up  very  effectively 
the  details  of  the  tractor  with  other  details  that  the  prospect  has  always  been 
interested  in  whenever  he  bought  a  horse. 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

A  supremacy  advertisement  of  the  strong  type.     Strength  in  the  picture 
and  strength  in  the  concise  reading  matter. 


The  Sales  Manager: 

This  is  an  excellent  institutional  advertisement.  The  illustration  and  the 
entire  carrying  out  of  the  advertisement  are  artistic.  The  advertisement 
also  had  news  value,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  run  in  the  February  7th 
issue,  a  few  days  before  Lincoln's  birthday. 


The  Advertising  Manager: 

Art  in  advertising,  no  doubt  about  it.  It  would  be  useless  to  discuss 
the  illustration  for  nothing  could  be  said  about  it.  I  am  for  this  kind  of 
advertising.  One  looking  over  this  copy  of  his  magazine  is  going  to  stop 
at  this  advertisement.     One  is  going  to  look  at  it,  and  carefully  too. 

But  why  couldn't  the  copy  have  been  a  bit  more  lucid? 

With  all  the  advertising  that  is  being  carried  nowadays  I  think  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  stuff,  generally,  that  is  getting  over. 


The  Sales  Engineer*. 

Very  few  people  will  connect  this  advertisement  with  drop  forgings. 
There  should  be  some  connection  between  drop  forgings  as  made  by  the 
Billings  &  Spencer  Company  and  the  customer's  interest.  This  could  have 
been  accomplished  very  easily  by  an  insert. 
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FIRST  in  Retail  Delivery 


DEPARTMENT  store  service  is  the 
laboratory  of  retail  delivery.  Not  only 
is  it  the  most  searching  test  to  which  a 
delivery  truck  can  be  put,  it  is  also  the  most 
sensitive  recorder  of  results. 

The  operations  are  constant  and  exacting. 
To  keep  a  stream  of  merchandise  flowing  from 
railway  terminal  to  warehouse,  from  ware- 
house to  delivery  depot,  from  depot  to  the 
cuMomer's  doorstep,  requires  linfailing  per- 
formance daily,  hourly,  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

A  slight  interruption  might  throw  the 
whole  system  out  of  gear.  A  small  saving  in 
cost  or  time  of  delivery  is  a  big  item,  when 
applied  to  millions  of  packages. 

Department  stores  must  have  the  best 
delivery  equipment.  Competition  compels 
It.  For  years  they  have  been  testing  out  all 
grades  and  makes  in  search  of  the  most 
efficient  truck.  The  weeding-out  jirocess  is 
still  on  But  steadily  and  surely  White 
Trucks  are  being  standardized  in  the  largest 
and  most  important  retail  fleets.  In  metro- 
politan centres  they  are  the  very  backbone 
of  department  store  service. 


In  New  York,  eighteen  Department  Stores 
operate  431  White  Trucks;  in  Pittsburgh,  ten 
stores  operate  291 ;  in  Cleveland,  eight  stores 
operate  120.  In  all,  224  Dry  Goods  and 
Department  Stores  operate  1639  White 
Trucks. 

Many  stores  report  mileage  recbrds  for 
their  White  Trucks  of  100.000.  200,000  and 
300,000  miles.  Gimbel  Brothers  say:  "Our 
White  Trucks  (2.5)  purchased  in  1911  and 
1912  ^ave  run  over  100,000  miles  each  and 
are  still  in  service.  We  have  compared  them 
with  three  other  standard  trucks  and  have 
decided  they  are  best  suited  to  our  use." 
Gimbel  Brothers  now  own  78  Whites. 

In  the  White  fleet  owned  by  The  Higbee 
Company.  Cleveland,  one  truck  has  covered 
265.000  miles,  another  225.000  and  another 
100.000  miles. 

White  Truck  performance  in  department 
store  service  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known 
that  it  has  become  the  standard  for  the  whole 
retail  delivery  field  Comparative  records 
everywhere  show  that  White  Trucks  do  the 
most  work  for  the  least  money. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY.  Cleveland 

WHITE  TRUCKS 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

This  advertisement  has  the  advantage  of  offering  definite  sales  argument 
applying  to  a  definite  use  for  the  product  shown.  The  short  testimonial 
shown  here  is  very  attractive. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

This  advertisement  is  very  well  gotten  up.  Well  balanced,  and  attrac- 
tive. Good  use  of  white  space.  Excellent  sales .  ammunition  and  good 
'ti6py. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

An  attractive  advertisement.  Good  illustration,  good  copy.  There 
has  been  thought  put  in  on  both  the  illustration  and  the  copy.  Good  typo- 
graphy. Plenty  of  white  space.  An  attractive  advertisement  in  every 
way. 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

The  copy  used  in  this  advertisement  is  good.  They  have  backed  up  this 
copy  by  giving  actual  data  of  trucks  used  by  the  large  companies.  The 
statement  made  by  Gimbel  Brothers  is  good  and  backs  up  the  rest  of  the 
advertisement. 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

This  is  a  supremacy  type  advertisement  that  falls  far  short  of  the  mark. 
I  get  almost  no  reaction  from  this  advertisement. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

This  is  the  inspirational  type  of  advertisement  again,  evidently  written 
by  some  advertising  man  without  a  bit  of  sales  ammunition  at  hand.  You 
can  substitute  any  other  company's  name  for  the  name  shown  in  the  adver- 
tisement and  the  new  name  would  fit  in  about  as  well  as  the  one  there  now. 


The  Advertising  Manager: 

A  good  idea  for  an  advertisement  but  ruined  by  lay-out  and  illustration. 
Three  quarters  of  the  space  of  the  advertisement  is  given  up  to  something 
that  means  nothing  to  the  average  man,  whether  he  be  a  layman  or  engineer. 
One  has  to  look  twice  at  this  advertisement  to  see  just  what  it  is. 

The  lack  of  white  space  gives  the  whole  advertisement  a  crowded  appear- 
ance. "The  Mark  on  the  Bearing,"  could  have  been  brought  out  so  that 
it  would  have  conveyed  the  same  idea  only  with  less  confusion  to  the  eye. 

The  copy  is  fair.  It  is  regular  copy.  Remove  the  word  "Standard  "  from 
the  copy  and  it  can  be  made  to  apply  to  any  ball  bearings.  This  is  a  good 
piece  of  labor-saving  copy. 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

The  illustration  used  in  this  advertisement  is  fair.  The  advertisement 
has  not  an  ounce  of  detail  to  create  interest.  The  copy  is  only  fair.  I 
should  guess  that  the  copy  was  written  by  a  copywriter  who  never  had 
sold  ball  bearings  to  machinery  users.  Neither  had  he  sold  ball  bearings  to 
designers  of  machinery. 
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WHEN  you  buy  steel  from  the  Lancaster  Steel  Products  Cor- 
poration, you  are  purchasing  more  than  so  many  tons  of 
Steel — you  are  buying  a  product  backed  by  twelve  years*  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  specialized  steel  making. 

For  whatever  purpose  specified  Lancaster  Steel  is  correct.  Our 
special  cold-drawipg  and  cold-rolling  process  plus  our  scientific 
laboratory  tests  make  this  assurance  possible. 

Cold  Drawn  ^ht  Nickel  Steel 
G)ld  Drawn  Chrome  Nickel  Steel 
Cold  Drawn  Chrome  Vanadium  Steel 
Cold  Drawn  Carbon  Steel 
Cold  Drawn  Steel  (Special  Analysis) 

Cold  Rolled  High  Girbon  Strip  Steel 
Brake  Band  Steel  Cold  Drawn  Special  Shapes 

Diaphragm  Sterf  Electric  Tool  Steel 

Red  Label  Drill  Rods  Screw  Stock 

Representatives  at  convenient  locations  are  ready  to  serve 
you  upon  r^uest  Send  for  our  S.  A.  E.  specification 
chart,  which  will  be  mailed  free  from  any  of  our  offices. 

Lancaster  SteelProducts  Core 

MiU/S:  Lancaster  .Pa. 

WESTCRN  SALES  OFFlCp.  CHICAGO  mi  DETROIT      EASTERN  SALES  OFFICES.  HARTFOTD.  CONN. 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer. 

A  very  good  advertisement.  The  name  is  given  sufficient  prominence 
and  the  products  for  sale  are  listed  concisely  and  clearly.  The  advertise- 
ment has  dignity  and  while  no  direct  appeal  is  made  to  buy,  the  reaction 
to  the  advertisement  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
product. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

This  advertisement  contains  sales  information  but  lacks  attractive  qual- 
ities, so  far  as  the  physical  features  are  concerned. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

This  advertisement  has  the  appearance  of  being  spotty,  which  effect  is 
caused  by  the  different  sizes  of  type.  The  copy  amounts  to  but  little;  what 
is  said  can  be  said  of  any  other  steel  company.  The  whole  advertisement  is 
nothing  more  than  a  poorly  designed  business  card,  carrying  no  particular 
sales  message.  I  wonder  if  a  Lancaster  salesman,  calling  upon  a  prospect, 
does  not  have  any  more  convincing  argument  to  offer  than  is  contained  in 
this  particular  advertisement.  If  this  is  all  that  can  be  said,  if  a  business 
card  is  all  that  is  desirable,  then  let  it  be  sent  to  some  typographical  expert 
who  can  set  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  individuality  and  personality. 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

A  very  good  advertisement,  considering  the  product  to  be  advertised. 
Lancaster  Steel  are  the  words  that  should  be  gotten  across.  It  is  very  hard 
to  use  illustrations  for  products  of  this  type,  but  I  think  they  have  gotten 
around  this  very  nicely  by  using  the  words  Lancaster  Steel  in  the  type  as 
shown.  It  is  very  hard  to  write  copy  about  steel  and  I  regard  the  copy 
here  as  very  good.  There  is  nothing  pretentious  about  the  statements 
made.     The  listing  of  the  particular  products  made  is  also  very  good. 

Sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  find  a  company  that  is  able  to  draw  the  var- 
ious alloy  steels.  The  fact  that  the  steels  are  listed  here  should  go  a  long 
ways  in  bringing  in  some  real  inquiries.  I  should  say  that  this  advertise- 
ment has  the  necessary  attractive  features  due  to  the  words  Lancaster  Steel 
and  the  way  in  which  they  have  featured  the  products  they  are  able  to  furn- 
ish.    It  also  has  selling  ability  because  of  the  listing  of  these  products. 
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Williams'  Superior  Drop-Forgings 


THE  massive,  powerful  Handley-Page  airplanes  didn't  just  happen. 
Their  amazing  capabilities  arc  due  to  the  infinite  care  and  attention 
devoted  to  their  every  part;  but,  possibly,  the  celebrated  Rolls-Royce 
engines,  with  which  they  arc  powered,  were  the  greatest  factor  in  their 
success  as  a  bombing — weight-carrying — plane. 

And,  on  coming  to  America,  these  British  motor  manufacturers  chose 
us  to  make  their  forgings  for  they  realized  that  our  equipment,  experience 
and  reputation  guaranteed  the  superior  character  of  our  product. 

Forgings  qualified  to  help  break  the  Hindenburg  Line  are  of  a  quality 
to  resist  breakage  in  commercial  use.  Inquiries  for  dependable  drop-forg- 
ings  solicited. 

J.  H.  WILLIAMS  (Q.  CO. 


Plants: 
Brooklyn  and' 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


'Ghe  Drop-Forging  People' 


General  Offices: 
11  Richards  St.. 
Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

A  good,  strong,  clean-cut  advertisement.  The  picture  is  attractive  and 
the  argument  to  the  point.  Of  course  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  testimonial,  but 
under  the  circumstances  I  beheve  that  the  testimonial  is  to  the  point  and 
carries  a  very  definite  sales  argument. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

An  excellent  example  of  a  good  technical  advertisement.  The  adver- 
tisement is  well  laid  out;  it  is  well  balanced;  the  illustration  is  good,  par- 
ticularly in  its  attention  attracting  qualities;  the  copy  is  well  written. 
And  on  top  of  our  list,  it  has  the  right  kind  of  a  sales  message.  The  message 
contained  in  this  advertisement  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  a  good  salesman 
would  tell  his  prospect  for  drop  forgings.  A  very  common  form  of  effec- 
tive sales  argument  is  to  prove  that  your  product  is  good  by  showing  that 
good  people,  who  have  a  reputation  for  exercising  discrimination,  use  your 
product.  This  sales  point  is  taken  excellent  advantage  of  in  this  particular 
advertisement. 


The  Advertising  Manager: 

An  attractive  lay-out  ruined  by  awkward  copy.  The  idea  of  the  adver- 
tisement is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  manufacturers  of  Rolls-Royce 
motors  have  selected  the  J.  H.  Williams  Company's  forgings.  If  this  is 
correct,  if  this  is  the  idea  of  the  advertisement,  then  why  not  say  so  in 
plain,  simple  English? 

If  an  advertising  man  has  an  idea  for  his  copy  and  he  understands  this 
idea  thoroughly,  if  it  is  clear  to  him  just  what  he  wants  to  say,  then  let  him 
say  it  in  plain,  every-day,  matter-of-fact  English.  His  message  will  be 
understood  by  more  readers.  The  big  trouble  is  that  many  a  copy-writer 
when  he  sits  down  to  write  hasn't  the  slightest  idea  what  he  is  going  to  say. 
The  natural  result  is  that  he  says  nothing  in  his  copy. 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

I  should  not  give  this  advertisement  very  much  credit  because  the  illus- 
tration is  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  I  should  not 
imagine  that  a  photograph  of  an  aeroplane  would  have  much  attraction  in 
the  Iron  Age  for  drop  forging  prospects.  The  copy  does  not  have  any  sell- 
ing; neither  does  it  have  any  information  in  it  that  would  sell  the  J.  H.  Wil- 
liams Company  as  being  a  good  concern  to  buy  drop  forgings  from.  About 
all  that  this  advertisement  does  is  to  tell  the  fact  that  the  Williams  Company 
can  furnish  drop  forgings.  The  copy  is  rather  boastful  and  is  of  a  type  that 
would  not  instill  confidence. 
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THE  NATIONAL 
TRADING  CO., 

SWETLAND    BLDG. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Pittsburch   Office— 516   Oliver  Buildinf 
Philadelphia  Office — 418  Crazier  Buildinc 
St.  Loui*  Office — 702  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Buildinc 
Chicago    Office — 108    S».    L«    Salle    Street,    Temple 
Building 


TRADING 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

The  picture  and  art  work  on  this  advertisement  are  indeed  very  far  fetched. 
The  sales  argument,  however,  is  concise  and  ^ives  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 
ofifered.     However,  I  do  not  think  this  advertisement  has  much  strength. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

This  advertisement  strikes  me  as  being  sloppy  in  every  respect. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

I  wonder  when  the  advertisers  in  technical  papers  will  realize  that  good 
art  work  is  a  paying  investment.  In  this  advertisement  there  is  evident 
painful  effort  to  devise  an  illustration  to  liveh  Up  wh^t  otherwise  would  be 
a  very  uninteresting  announcement. 

If  the  National  Trading  Company  dates  back  a  hundred  years  or  so,  if 
the  forbears  of  this  organization  traded  wiih  tlie  Indians,  buttons  and 
licorice  drops  for  precious  skins,  then  there  is  reason  for  this  illustration. 
If  this  is  so  and  it  was  the  inspiration  for  ttie  illusttation  then  why  not  give 
some  sort  of  inkling  of  it?  And  if  this  is  not  so,  then  there  is  no  more  excuse 
for  this  illustration  than  there  would  be,  if  the  picture  were  to  show  Jack 
and  Jill  tumbling  down  the  hill.  Just  what  Daniel  Boone  in  the  upper 
picture,  carefully  examining  a  skin,  has  to  do  with  the  near-sighted  buyer 
in  the  lower  corner,  who  presumably  is  going  to  haVe  a  piece  of  pig  iron 
thrown  at  him,  is  something  that  I  cannot  understand. 

Rather  than  all  this  futile  struggle  after  something  that  shall  appear  as 
highly  original  and  clever,  why  wouldn't  it  be  far  better  to  run  a  simple 
announcement  of  what  is  offered  for  sale? 


The  Sales  Engineer: 

The  general  impression  of  this  advertisement  is  not  good.  The  illus- 
trations have  no  relation  to  the  selling  problem  at  hand.  The  selling  copy 
** Trading  Then  and  Now"  has  no  force.  This  company  could  have  ac- 
complished its  object  by  taking  a  quarter-page  for  this  story.  The  full 
page  gives  them  some  attention  not  accomplished  in  smaller  space,  but,  so 
far  as  selling  is  concerned,  the  space  is  not  justified. 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

Considering  the  product  being  advertised  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way 
of  advertising  it  than  this  advertisement  shown  here.  The  prominence  of 
the  name  of  course  strikes  the  eye  of  the  reader  and  the  whole  sales  argument 
is  confined  in  three  words.  It  would  be  hard  to  figure  out  a  better  way  than 
is  shown  here. 


The  Sales  Manager: 

This  is  a  good  example  of  an  advertisement  that  is  concentrated  entirely 
on  obtaining  publicity  for  the  product.  The  advertisement  is  artistic,  but 
I  believe  that  more  economical  use  could  be  made  of  the  space  by  incorporat- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  sales  message,  which  could  be  done  without  discount- 
ing the  attractiveness  or  the  publicity  value  of  the  advertisement. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

A  dignified,  quiet  announcement,  carefully  designed  and  well  displayed. 
**  Vanadium,  The  Master  Alloy. "  What  more  can  be  said?  What  more  is 
there  to  say? 

Such  an  advertisement  reflects  a  company  of  dignity  and  strength.  I 
do  not  approve  usually  of  the  business-card  type  of  advertisement,  where 
there  is  any  sales  argument  that  can  be  advanced,  but  this  is  excellent. 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

This  advertisement  is  good  from  a  publicity  standpoint.  However,  I 
regard  it  as  very  poor  from  a  selling  standpoint.  Even  from  the  standpoint 
of  pubhcity,  this  feature  could  be  strengthened  by  the  use  of  selling  copy. 
By  "selling  copy,"  I  mean  some  actual  results  accomplished  through  the  use 
of  vanadium.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  word  "vanadium" 
and  the  reader's  experience.  In  this  respect,  the  advertisement  fails  to 
have  the  proper  force  and  convincing  features  that  should  be  incorporated 
in  every  advertisement. 
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ECONOMY 

Dominates  All  Other  FWD  Features 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the 
wonderful  performance  record 
made  by  FWD  Trucks  in  the  war, 
even  conceding  the  popular  opinion 
of  greater  power  and  a  wider  range 
of  operation,^  due  to  its  ability  to 
negotiate 'good  or  bad  roads — stilly 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
FWD  is  economy.  Let  us  give  you 
all  the  facts..  Write  for  literature. 


The  Four  Wheel 
Drive  Auto  Co. 

DopL  OOO 
Clintonville,  Wisconsin 

Canadian  Factory-  KHduMT, 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

.    A  good  advertisement.     The  name  is  given  strong  prominence  and  the 

thing  which  every  buyer  is  looking  toward,  namely,  economy,  is  brought  out 

strongly. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

This  advertisement  illustrates  a  common  error  that  is  made  in  adver- 
tising. Automobile  Topics  is  really  a  trade  magazine.  It  is  not  a  consumer 
magazine.  The  advertisement  of  the  F.  W.  D.  Company  shown  is  written 
with  a  message  that  would  appeal  to  consumers.  The  sales  message  of  the 
advertisement  used  in  this  publication  should  be  directed  to  the  dealer. 
The  dealer  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  economy  of  a  piece  of  appara- 
tus that  he  is  selling,  except  as  this  economy  might  affect  his  building  sales 
for  the  articles.  The  dealer  is  more  interested  in  the  motor  truck  as  a  means 
of  making  money.  The  motor  truck  is  simply  a  business  proposition  to 
him,  and  in  the  trade  magazines,  the  business  features  should  be  developed. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

Art  work,  very.  poor.  The  driver  looks  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  the  truck. 
The  big  letters  F.  W.  D.,  while  attracting  the  readers  attention  detract  from 
the  illustration  of  the  truck.  One  good  point  of  the  advertisement  is  this : 
Only  about  one  percent  of  these  trade  paper  advertisements  is  more  than 
just  glanced  at.  A  reader  turning  the  pages  of  this  magazine  sees  the  big 
letters  F.  W.  D.  and  the  word  Economy.  If  these  two  stick  in  his  mind 
then  the  advertisement  has  paid  for  itself. 

Copy,  awkward.  The  first  sentence  says  too  much;  it  is  not  a  good 
sentence.  The  man  who  wrote  this  advertisement  does  not  know  what  a 
sentence  is.  Too,  there  is  redundancy  in  his  last  two  lines,  "Let  us  give 
you  all  the  facts"  and  "Write  for  literature." 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

This  advertisement  commands  attention  because  of  the  letters  F.  W.  D. 
in  the  center  of  the  page.  I  don't  like  the  caption  "Economy  "  because  this 
particular  word  is  run  to  death  in  most  advertisements.  I  believe  that  they 
have  certain  data  that  will  bear  out  these  economy  features  and  I  believe 
that  the  advertisement  would  be  much  better  if  some  of  these  features  had 
been  shown.  This  advertisement  has  not  much  selling  ability  because  no 
performance  records  are  given. 
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Is  (Hisd^our  plant? 

Here  is  a  Taylor  Flexibility  curve,  showing  what  this  s;oker  will  do  where  there 

are  sudden  and  abrupt  demands  for  steam,  without  warning  and  at  varying  intervals. 

Such  conditions  frequently  obtainin  chemical  and  dye  plants,  and  in  the  manufacture 

of  steel,  rubber  and  paper.  If  you  sue  confronted  by  demands  similar  to  this — or,  on  the 

other  hand,  if  you  require  uniform  temperature  and  constant  steam  pressure — you  can 

meet  all  demands  with  the  Taylor  Stoker.    And  it  makes  no  difference  what  grade 

of  coal  you  are  using.  No  system  of  combustion  has  ever  demonstrated  such  flexibility^  ^ 

as  the  Taylor.  Send  for  the  Taylor  "Fuel  Burning  Reports"  and  the  new  Catalog. 


American  Engineering  Company  [^ 

Philadelphia 

FoK>(n  Liceiuen.-    Babcock  &  Wilcox.  Ltd..  Oriel  Houn,  F«rrin(don  Streal.  London,  England 


The 


^P^k^tokeF, 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

This  advertisement  is  a  little  complicated,  even  for  the  average  reader  of 
technical  magazines.  Too  much  study  is  necessary  to  find  out  what  it  is 
all  about. 


The  Sales  Manager: 

This  is  a  good  advertisement.  It  is  a  good  point  to  attract  the  attention 
of  engineers  by  means  of  curves  and  other  graphical  illustrations.  These 
naturally  appeal  to  engineers,  and,  if  properly  presented,  are  always  good 
attention  attractors.  The  advertisement  has  good  publicity  value  for  the 
Taylor  Stoker,  The  sales  message  and  method  of  presenting  it  are  good. 
The  advertisement  could  have  been  improved  by  providing  a  little  more 
space  for  the  copy,  perhaps  by  cutting  down  a  bit  the  size  of  the  type  used 
at  the  top  of  the  page.  More  room  for  the  copy  would  have  permitted  dis- 
playing or  spacing  the  copy  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  more  easily  read- 
able.    The  copy  itself  is  good. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

A  good  idea,  but  spoiled  by  the  solid  lettering,  "Is  This  Your  Plant?" 
The  lettering  at  the  top  of  the  advertisement,  the  solid  lettering  mentioned 
above,  in  the  middle  of  the  advertisement,  and  the  heavy  words  "Taylor 
Stoker"  at  the  bottom  of  the  advertisement  spoil  the  unit  effect  of  the  whole 
advertisement. 

That  heavy  lettering  in  the  middle  of  the  advertisement  does  not  add  any 
extra  attention  value  to  the  advertisement.  And  if  it  were  left  out,  or  re- 
duced in  size  there  would  be  more  room  for  the  copy,  which  is  a  bit  crowded. 

The  copy  is  good  but  the  set-up  of  it  is  poor.  When  it  is  necessary  to  run 
so  much  copy  and  to  set  it  in  such  a  small  point  it  is  better  to  run  it  in  two 
columns.  Breathing  space  is  as  necessary  around  type  and  illustrations 
as  around  men.     This  advertisement  is  crowded. 


The  Sales  Engineer: 

To  a  real  prospect  for  stokers  this  is  an  interesting  advertisement.  It 
gives  the  reader  something  to  fasten  his  mind  on.  The  man  who  is  con- 
templating a  change  in  his  boiler-room  practice  will  wade  through  this 
advertisement.  And  after  all,  every  advertisement  should  be  written  to 
sell  the  prospective  buyer.     The  others  don't  count. 
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See  this? 
It's.  Planing  on  a  real 
Manufacturing  basis 
— withaBuckton. 


THESE  alloy-steel  crankshafts  are  for  the  Austin  Car.  They  have  to  be  planed 
i"  deep  on  each  side  of  the  eight  webs,  and  to  keep  this  operation  in  time  with 
the  rest  of  the  plant,  they  use  the  "  Buckton." 
Note  the  fixture  on  the  table  ,  1 2  crankshafts  are  planed  at  a  time.  This  is  a 
factor  m  output-getting,  but  its  effective  use  is  rendered  possible  by  the  rigidity 
of  the  machine  and  the  smooth  and  powerful  drive  secured  by  the  "  Buckton  "  spiral 
motion,  enabling  eight  tools  to  be  working  simultaneously — and  taking  good  cuts 
too.  That  explains  why  the  production  works  out  at  only  10  minutes  per  crankshaft, 
floor  to  floor. 

When    sending  your    enquiry,    please   specify   the    worit   you    wish    to   do. 

Joshua  Buckton  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

LEEDS. 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

This  is  a  fairly  good  advertisement.  It  shows  a  machine  used  for  multiple 
production  work,  which  would  have  a  strong  suggestive  effect  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  shop  man  or  buyer. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

This  is  a  good  example  of  a  real,  selling  advertisement.  The  illustra- 
tion is  very  good;  the  copy  is  good;  the  choice  of  type  is  good;  and  the 
balance  of  the  advertisement  and  use  of  white  space  is  good.  The  headline 
is  good.  The  best  part  of  the  advertisement  is  the  sales  ammunition  given 
in  the  advertisement.  The  illustration,  the  head  line,  and  the  copy  have 
real  sales  force.  There  is  a  definiteness  about  the  sales  message  that  gives 
it  effectiveness. 


The  Advertising  Manager: 

This  proves  that  the  English  manufacturer  does  not  always  use  cards. 
I  think  that  the  head  lines  could  be  improved  upon.  The  illustration  is 
good.  The  copy  is  good.  It  is  plain  and  direct.  There  is  a  story  to  tell 
and  the  copy  tells  it.  There  is  no  effort  at  "fine  writing."  It  is  a  good 
advertisement. 


The  Sales  Engineer: 

This  is  a  very  good  advertisement.  The  illustration  is  good.  Besides, 
it  takes  the  reader  directly  to  his  own  production  problems.  It  is  an 
actual  photograph,  which  cancels  out  all  element  of  doubt  in  the  reader's 
mind.  The  copy  fits  in  with  the  photograph.  The  copy  is  very  well 
written.     There  is  nothing  boastful  about  it. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  the 

belt  user  should  pay  the 

cost  of  stretch 


Beginning  January  1,  1919  every  Leviathan  and 
Anaconda  belt  will  be  sold  under  a  guarantee  defi- 
nitely protecting  the  buyer  against  stretch. 

For  every  1%  the  belt  stretches  after  the  first 
cut,  the  Main  Belting  Company  will  refund  3%  of 
the  purchase  price.  The  first  cut  is  excepted  merely 
because  it  is  generally  recognized  that  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  taking  up  slack  than  taking  out  stretch. 

In  the  case  of  endless  belts,  the  total  take-up 
is  to  be  charged  against  the  belt  as  stretch. 

This  guarantee  will  apply  on  every  belt  we 
recommend— and  we  do  not  recommend  Leviathan 
or  Anaconda  for  positions  where  they  do  not  belong. 

There  is  no  reason  why  belt  users  should  pay 
the  cost  of  taking  out  stretch  in  any  belt. 

The  Main  Belting  Company  is  the  only  company 
definitely  assuming  this  obligation. 

MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

NEW  YORK    BOSTON    CHICAGO    PITTSBURGH    ATUNTA    SAN  FRANCISCO 

Binniniliain,  Enskiid    Puis,  Fruua    Bull.,  SwiU«rluid    Kruti.na,  Norway 
JohuuMburv,  South  Africa    P.troarad.  Rum.    H.tmi..  Cub. 


MAIN  BCLTINC  CO.  Of  CANADA.  LTD..  MenlroiJ.  Toronto 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

This  advertisement  has  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  frugal  buyer.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  good,  strong  advertisement.  It  certainly  has  a  very 
definite  sales  point.  A  definite  guarantee  always  has  a  strong  reaction  on  the 
mind  of  the  buyer. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

This  is  interesting  because  of  the  application  of  the  guarantee  principle 
in  selling  a  technical  product.  From  an  economics  point  of  view  there  is  a 
great  question  about  the  advisability  of  guaranteeing  things  but  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact  that  a  guarantee  makes  a  certain  appeal  to  pur- 
chasers. A  guarantee  by  a  responsible  company  has  force  with  a  prospec- 
tive buyer. 

This  particular  advertisement  expresses  the  guarantee  well,  and  I  should 
judge  this  as  a  good  advertisement.  The  advertisement  has  a  definite 
something  to  say.  Of  course,  writing  such  an  advertisement  is  compara- 
tively simple,  because  the  guarantee  provides  such  excellent  ammunition. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

An  interesting  announcement,  worded  in  a  plain,  direct  way. 


The  Sales  Engineer: 

The  caption  used  in  this  advertisement  is  good.  The  copy  is  well  written. 
The  advertisement  secures  attention  and  I  believe  that  every  man  who 
sees  it  will  read  the  entire  advertisement.  If  we  assume  that  the  policy  of 
refunding  for  stretch  is  correct,  I  should  say  that  this  is  an  excellent  adver- 
tisement and  should  produce  results. 
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Heav^  liOads  -wt^IH  Poor*  Coal 


The  Walnut  plant  of  the  Columbus  Railway  Power  and  Light  Company  is 
of  especial  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  carries  heavy  loads  with  poor  coal. 
Recent  24  hour  tests  on  eight-retort  stokers  operating  above  300%  with  10,77S 
B.  T.  U.  coal  gave  an  efficiency  with  economizer  of  76.4%.  In  the  above  plant 
are  installed  fourteen  eight-retort  stokers  under  440  H.P.  B.  fisW.  boilers. 

The  problem  of  burning  low  grade  fuel— of  such  vital  interest  at  this  time  to  all  power  plant 
managers— has  been  successfully  met  by   Riley  Underfeed  Stokers.    We  can  refer  you  to  many 
other  plants  where  the  installation  of  Riley  Stokers  has  made  possible — 
burning  poorer  coal 

meeting  heavy  load  demands 

saving  of  fuel  and  labor. 
Ask  for  out  Catalog  F-2. 

Sanford  Riley  Stoker  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

BrHiih  Lie«nte«>   Eritb  •  Engincctiag  Co  ,  Ltd  ,  Loadoo  French  Liccnwes    Erttb  Lrroy  &  Cir  ,  P«ru 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

A  good  advertisement  of  the  testimonial  type.  Very  definite  statistics 
are  given,  which  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  he  could  corroborate 
them  if  he  desired.     The  advertisement  is  very  attractive. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

An  excellent  advertisement  from  several  standpoints.  The  photograph 
of  the  stokers  in  operation  and  the  line  drawing  of  the  installation  are  fine. 
The  advertisement  has  excellent  sales  ammunition.  It  is  well  laid  out  and 
the  copy  is  well  written.  The  entire  advertisement  is  excellent  in  its  power 
to  appeal  to  engineers,  who  of  course  are  the  buying  powers  in  this  case. 


The  Advertising  Manager: 

A  good  advertisement.  It  shows  a  photographic  illustration  of  the 
stokers  in  position  and  this  illustration  is  connected  with  the  sectional  view 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  page.  The  headline  is  good.  It  says  much  in  few 
words.  And  the  copy  leads  naturally  from  the  headline  into  concrete  facts. 
All  in  all,  a  good  advertisement. 


The  Sales  Engineer: 

This  advertisement  is  attractive.     The  man  who  wrote  this  kept  his  feet 
on  the  ground.     The  illustration  and  copy  have  selling  power. 
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Master  and  Maker  of  all 
Industry's  Rubber  Needs 

WHEREVER  industry,  municipality  and  individual  has  need 
of  rubber  —  there  Goodrich  is.  A  complete  and  precise 
service,  not  just  blanketing  every  field  of  endeavor  but  specia/i^/iz 
in  every  field. 

Take  Goodrich  "LONGLIFE"  Conveyor  Belts,  for  example. 
In  use  today  in  thirty-three  countries — on  every  continent  of  the 
globe — in  widths,  lengths,  thicknesses  for  every  conceivable  type 
of  carrying. 

Further — no  matter  whether  it  be  water,  steam,  oil,  air  or  acid 
passing  through  a  hose,  Goodrich -makes  for  the  special  call  from 
one  to  a  dozen  brands. 

And  can  turn  out  no  fewer  than  30,000  different  types  of  moulded 
rubber  goods! 

Specialization — precise  and  exacting! 

And  every  product  known  natitjnally — nay,  internationally — for 
its  quality  I 

Scan  this  list — i-see  if  some  of  these  won't  work  thrilt  in  your 
business — the  advice  of  Goodrich  experts  is  at  your  call. 

"COMMANDER"  Transmission   Belts  " LONG  LI  FE"  Conveyor  Beks 

"MARATHON"  High  Speed  Belts  "SUPERHEAT"  Packing 

"WHITE  KING"  Fire  Hose  Hose— all  Purposes 

Hard-Rubber — all  Purposes  Moulded  Goods— all  Classes 

Rubber  Footwear  Waterproof  Clothing 

,  Tires — Pneumatic  and  Solid 

THE   B.   F.   GOODRICH    RUBBER    COMPANY 

City  ol  Goodrich  Akron,  Ohio 


Goodrich 

Rubber  Frodiiicis 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

This  advertisement  is  of  the  "supremacy"  type.  While  it  has  no  more 
direct  appeal  than  the  usual  advertisement  of  this  class,  still  the  general 
make-up  of  the  advertisement  is  forceful.  The  mixing  of  the  appeals  in  this 
advertisement  does  not  strike  me  as  being  particularly  good.  In  the  second 
paragraph  a  definite  sales  appeal  is  made  for  one  particular  product  of  the 
company  and  the  rest  of  the  advertisement  goes  on  to  tell  how  many  other 
products  are  made.  Considering  the  class  of  the  periodical  in  which  this 
appears,  I  feel  that  the  advertisement  would  have  been  more  forceful  had 
the  advertiser  been  content  to  bring  up  only  the  one  point  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  cover  such  a  large  field. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  an  advertisement  that  is  all  advertising 
and  no  selling.  The  advertisement  is  presented  in  this  trade  magazine 
(grain  trade  magazine)  v/ithout  any  respect  at  all  for  making  the  appeal 
peculiar  to  the  readers  of  this  particular  magazine.  It  is  a  principle  in 
advertising  to  make  a  definite  appeal  to  the  class  of  readers  of  the  particular 
magazine  in  which  the  message  appears.  The  advertisement  on  exhibition 
is  not  peculiar  to  any  technical  magazine.     The  appeal  is  absolutely  general. 

Of  course  the  effect  of  this  advertising  is  not  absolutely  zero  because  the 
form  as  presented  could  be  called  institutional  advertising.  However,  this 
sort  of  advertising  is  a  "lame  duck,"  compared  with  the  advertising  that  is 
made  up  to  appeal  to  the  definite  and  limited  group  of  readers  of  the  par- 
ticular magazine.  The  grain  elevators  are  big  users  of  conveyor  belts. 
Why  not  advertise  conveyor  belts?  The  other  things  could  be  brought  in 
incidentally.  There  is  too  much  inspiration  in  the  copy,  too  little  sales 
ammunition. 


The  Advertising  Manager: 

This  advertisement  might  be  called  "Lazy  Copy".  This  is  a  general 
advertisement.  There  is  no  definite  appeal  in  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
magazine.  Surely,  Goodrich  could  design  an  advertisement  that  would  be 
specific  in  its  appeal  to  the  readers  in  this  particular  pubUcation. 


The  Sales  Engineer: 

This  advertisement  is  well  written  to  give  publicity  to  Goodrich  products. 
But  Goodrich  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  space  in  technical  magazines  on 
pubHcity.  Every  reader  of  the  technical  magazines  belongs  to  an  intelli- 
gent group,  and  he  knows  that  Goodrich  is  a  manufacturer  of  good  rubber 
products.  Why  not  tell  the  readers  of  the  magazine  in  point  something 
about  the  service  of  Goodrich  products  in  their  own  field? 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

A  good  advertisement.  The  picture  illustrates  the  use  of  the  product. 
The  definite  statement  that  one  of  the  machines  was  used  for  a  definite 
length  of  time  in  a  definite  place,  to  my  mind,  makes  it  the  strongest  of  the 
personal  endorsement  type  of  advertisements. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

An  effective  introduction  of  the  human  element  into  an  advertisement. 
The  man  who  wrote  this  prepared  himself  with  something  to  say.  An 
excellent  advertisement,  because  of  the  sales  power  of  the  material  presented. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

A  good  advertisement  in  every  way.  The  illustration  is  good;  it  truly 
illustrates  the  copy,  and  the  copy  itself  ties  up  with  the  picture. 

The  figure  in  the  illustration  is  directing  his  attention  toward  the  machine 
and  the  copy.  How  often  we  see  a  figure  in  an  illustration  or  the  whole 
illustration  as  a  unit,  doing  all  possible  to  direct  the  reader's  attention 
away  from  the  copy. 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

A  good  advertisement.  The  actual  photograph  shows  the  conditions 
of  actual  operation.  It  is  evident  that  this  advertisement  is  presented  to 
show  the  durability  of  the  advertiser's  planers.  They  very  carefully  have 
selected  a  casting  that  is  not  easy  to  machine  with  an  old  planer.  The  head 
is  quite  a  distance  from  the  bed,  and  in  order  to  show  what  the  machine  is 
doing,  they  have  stated  the  amount  of  metal  removed  at  each  stroke.  The 
copy  has  plenty  of  selling  in  it,  and  is  backed  up  by  the  actual  photograph 
used  in  the  illustration. 
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The  Labor  Saving  Truck 

That  Calls  for  Repeat  Orders 


This  illusti-ated  hoot-, 
let  "The  One- Man 
Method'"  IX.1H  ihoiu^ 
vou  hoiu  MeKinney 
One-Man  Trurii  can 
be  used  iLith  different 
lines  of  merthandiit 
It  'Will  suggest  many 
possible  sales.  Copies 
for  your  salesmen  nxjill 
be  gladly  sent  upon  re- 
quest. 


McKinney  One-Man  Trucks  are  easy  to 
sell  because  they  reduce  labor  expense. 
With  this  truck  one  man  can  load,  haul  and 
unload  heavy  and  bulky  packages  without  a 
single  stroke  of  assistance  and  with  less 
energy  than  is  required  by  other  methods. 
Other  trucks  require  two  or  more  men  as 
loaders  according  to  the  size  of  the  goods 
to  be  moved. 

When  you  sell  McKinirey  One-Man  Trucks 
you  are  selling  more  than  just  a  mechanical 
device — you  are  selling  a  service.  Repeat 
orders  are  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the 
customer's  business. 

The  McKinney  One-Man  Truck  Service 
IS  adaptable  to  any  kind  of  business.  There 
is  a  truck  to  fit  any  kind  of  merchandise. 

Look  at  the  illustration  to  the  right.  Notjce 
-the  steel  arm  reaching  our  and  clasping  the 
box  This  steel  arm  does  the  work  the  extra 
loaders  used  to  do.  It  is  an  extra  pair  of 
hands  for  the  truckman  —  a  distinct  saving 
in  labor  costs. 

McKinney  One-Man  Trucks  are  of  light 
but  rugged  construction.  There  are  no  sharp 
points  to  injure  the  anicle  being  carried. 
And  no  matter  how  big,  heavy  or  bulky  the 
load,  one  man  can  handle  it  with  ease. 


Look  into  this  truck  proposition  —  this  one- 
man  labor  saving  system.  Our  illustrated 
booklet  "THE  ONE-MAN  METHOD"  w  11 
show  you  how  the  McKinney  Oire-Man 
Truck  Service  will  lit  perfectly  into  any 
trucking  situation. 

McKinney   Manufacturing  Co. 

Pittsburgh 

Western  Office:  State  Lake  Bldg  ,  Chjcago 

Export  Representation 


Also  manufacturers  oj  MeKinney  Hinges  and  Butts, 
garage  and  farm  building  door  hardiuare  and 
furniture^ fiard-wcire 


WMWmY  one-man  TMUCKS 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

Too  much  reading  matter  altogether.  While  the  advertisement  is  good, 
it  is  presented  in  such  a  complicated  way  that  the  average  reader  would  never 
wade  through  it. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

A  good  example  of  an  advertisement  that  connects  up  the  quality  of  an 
article  with  the  right  kind  of  an  appeal  to  the  mill  supply  dealer  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition.  The  advertisement  sells  the  trucks  as  a  product  that  will 
perform  satisfactory  service  and  at  the  same  time  accomplishes  the  weaving 
in  of  the  sales  points  for  selling  the  proposition  as  a  money  maker  to  the 
dealer  in  a  successful  way.  The  caption  of  the  advertisement  "The  labor 
saving  truck  that  calls  for  repeat  orders"  is  good  as  an  appeal  to  the  dealer. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  a  lack  of  unity  in  this  advertisement. 
The  illustration  at  the  top,  the  headlines,  and  the  copy,  all  express  different 
thoughts.  The  illustration  conveys  the  thought  that  the  use  of  this  truck 
does  away  with  the  service  of  a  certain  number  of  men.  The  headline  ex- 
presses the  thought  that  the  sale  of  one  truck  leads  to  the  sale  of  many  other 
trucks.  The  copy  attempts  to  advertise  these  thoughts  and  at  the  same 
time  introduces  many  other  ideas. 

Again,  this  advertisement  appears  in  ''Mill  Supplies,"  a  paper  exclusively 
for  jobbers,  and  dealers,  and  mill  supply  houses.  The  appeal  of  this  adver- 
tisement is  to  these  men,  to  sell  the  McKinney  Truck.  What  jobbers  or 
dealers  are  interested  in,  is  profit.  The  theme  or  central  idea  of  this  adver- 
tisement should  be  profit  to  the  dealer,  that  this  truck  is  easy  to  sell;  and  that 
it  pays  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  the  dealer. 

This  is  conveyed  in  the  first  line  of  the  copy  itself.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  illustration,  to  appeal  to  the  mill  supply  man,  unless  he  were 
considering  the  use  of  these  trucks  in  his  own  home  shop.  The  type  ar- 
rangement is  good,  and  it  is  a  well  designed  advertisement.  My  criticism 
is  that  it  does  not  have  the  proper  appeal  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 

The  Sales  Engineer. 

The  illustration  used  at  the  top  of  this  advertisement  is  poor.  The 
"memo"  to  the  shipping  department  is  poor.  This  kind  of  advertising  is 
always  weak  in  my  estimation.  The  best  illustration  in  this  advertisement 
is  the  man  using  a  truck  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  page. 

The  caption  "The  Labor  Saving  Truck  that  Calls  for  Repeat  Orders" 
is  good  in  ^^ Mill  Supplies."  The  mill  supply  dealer  will  get  the  idea  that 
this  is  a  proposition  that  will  sell  rapidly  and  that  will  bring  in  repeat  orders. 
The  caption  could  have  been  backed  up  by  stating  some  actual  repeat  orders 
that  had  been  secured.  In  other  words,  the  caption  and  the  copy  do  not 
quite  stick  together.  The  advertisement  could  have  been  improved  by 
stating  some  of  the  names  of  the  companies  that  sent  in  repeat  orders. 
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Building  The  Pyramids 

The  Egyptians  were  "specialists"  in  Pyramids. 

Nobody  could  equal  their  work/ 

They  studied  and  organized  and  had  equipment 
that  might  have  startled  the  modern  world. 

Specialists  usually  succeed  in  their  task. 

We  specialize  in  metal  stampings. 

WE  HAVE  SUCCEEDED  THUS  FAR— BUT  WE  STILL  AWAlT 
/OUR  STAMPING  PROBLEMS  TO  PROVE  OUR  STATEMENTS 

—  Tia^  BRIDGEPORT  - - 

METAL  GOODS  MFG.  CO. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

It  takes  too  much  ferreting  to  figure  out  what  this  advertiser  has  for  sale. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  from  the  advertisement  whether  the 
article  he  wishes  me  to  buy  is  of  the  size  of  an  automobile  body  or  of  the  size 
of  a  postage  stamp.  The  picture  shown  would  indicate  the  latter,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  from  anything  stated  in  the  advertisement  what  he 
had  for  sale. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

This  is  a  very  poor  advertisement.  It  lacks  coherence.  The  photo- 
graph is  poor.  The  advertisement  is  badly  balanced.  There  is  no  sales 
ammunition  in  the  advertisement. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

Just  how  the  line  "Building  the  Pyramids"  is  a  suitable  caption  for  the 
picture  of  a  machine  shop,  is  a  bit  beyond  me,  but  I'll  confess  the  ways  of  a 
copy  writer  with  pencil  and  paper  and  an  idea  are  indeed  peculiar.  The 
thought  of  this  advertisement  is  this:  This  company  specializes  in  stamp- 
ings. Specialists  usually  succeed.  Therefore  the  B.M.G.M.  Company 
succeeds.  Yes,  but  in  what,  pray  tell?  In  making  better  stampings,  in 
making  cheaper  stampings,  in  making  special  and  "hard  to  make  "  stampings 
or  what? 

And  what  is  the  picture  a  picture  of?  Is  it  an  interior  view  of  the  B.M. 
G.M.  Company  or  a  picture  of  some  shop  where  the  B.M.G.M.  Company 
stampings  are  used  ?  The  caption  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  pic- 
ture illustrated  the  making  of  pyramids.  And  those  last  two  lines,  "We 
have  succeeded  thus  far,  etc."  Oh,  how  clever?  Oh,  how  brilliant?  I  can 
just  imagine  the  writer  of  this  advertisement  pulling  his  hair  and  smoking 
Fatimas,  while  an  adoring  stenographer  looks  on  in  mute  admiration. 
Finally,  comes  the  inspiration  for  those  last  two  lines.  He  dashes  them 
down  on  paper.     The  A.  S.  copies  them  and  the  stuff  is  mailed. 

This  advertisement  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  not  to  do  it.  There 
is  absolutely  no  sales  argument  advanced.  If  there  is  one,  it  is  carefully 
hidden,  carefully  veiled,  lest  some  reader,  after  studying  the  advertisement 
for  an  hour  or  so,  might  find  it. 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

This  is  not  a  very  good  advertisement.  I  believe  that  they  could  have 
accomplished  the  same  with  about  one-fifth  of  the  space.  To  start  with, 
the  illustration  does  not  impress  the  reader  with  the  name  of  the  company. 
It  is  just  an  ordinary  factory,  from  all  that  this  cut  shows.  It  could  be  a 
shoe-factory,  a  shirt-waist  factory,  as  much  as  it  is  a  metal  goods  factory. 
The  copy  is  entirely  void  of  selling.  It  tries  to  put  across  the  fact  that  they 
specialize  in  metal  stamping.  This  is  weak,  because  to  a  certain  extent  every 
body  specializes  in  something  that  he  is  trying  to  sell.  The  advertisement 
should  be  backed  up  with  some  actual  information.  One  cannot  tell 
what  kind  of  stampings  they  are  in  a  position  to  make,  or  how  large  or  small 
the  stampings  are. 
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STANDARD  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


HOT  SHEET  MILL  STAND 


Our  renown  as  manufacturers  of  Rolling  and  Tube 
Mill  Equipment  has  not  spread  beyond  the  areas 
where  our  equipment  is  in  use. 

Yet  today  there  is  not  an  industrial  country  on  the 
globe  where  the  Standard  Engineering  Company 
is  not  known. 

Because  our  products  are  used,  and  praised,  w^her- 
ever  Mill  Equipment  is  necessary,  whether  in  Japan, 
Europe,  or  our  own  land. 


STANDARD  ENGINEERING  CO.,  EUwood  City,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A, 

Pittsbuigh    Office:    Granite   Building 
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The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

The  picture  of  the  mill  shown  here  gives  the  impression  of  strength. 
The  argument  is  concise.     I  believe  this  to  be  a  good  advertisement. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  good  form.  It  might  have  been  a  good  adver- 
tisement, if  only  some  real  sales  ammunition  had  been  put  into  the  adver- 
tisement. The  advertisement  stands  out  among  the  other  advertisements 
in  the  magazine  because  of  the  illustration  and  effective  use  of  white  space. 
The  illustration  is  very  good,  the  advertisement  is  well  balanced  and  the 
copy  is  well  written  and  displayed.  However,  the  copy  has  no  place  in 
technical  advertising  literature;  at  least,  it  has  a  very  small  place.  The 
advertising  copy  in  this  case  lacks  definiteness,  because  evidently  the  writer, 
who  is  a  good  writer,  did  not  have  at  hand  any  real  sales  ammunition  to 
put  into  his  message. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

This  advertisement  might  be  classed  as  a  ''business  card."  It  is  simple, 
well-ordered,  well-worded  business  card.  It  illustrates  one  type  of  the 
machine  the  company  manufactures  and  states  that  his  product  is  every- 
where known  and  well  thought  of.  Possibly  this  is  about  all  that  this 
company  can  say  for  itself;  about  all  it  can  advance  as  a  sales  argument,  but 
I  doubt  it. 

There  must  be  some  reason  why  the  Hot  Sheet  Mill  Stand  as  illustrated, 
is  better  than  some  others.  There  must  be  one  or  two  features  about  it 
that  are  exclusive  with  the  Standard  Engineering  Company.  I  venture 
the  statement  that  an  advertising  man  with  a  "nose  for  news"  could  walk 
through  that  plant  and  obtain  material  for  several  advertisements,  material 
that  would  have  in  it  some  good  sales  argument.  As  it  stands  this  advertise- 
ment is  a  business  card  and  nothing  more.  The  name  of  the  company  might 
be  changed  to  that  of  some  other  engineering  company  and  the  advertise- 
ment would  do  for  the  second  company  as  well  as  for  the  first. 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

The  illustration  used  in  this  advertisement  is  good.  The  copy  is  ex- 
ceedingly weak.  The  advertisement  could  have  been  improved  by  showing 
a  photograph  of  an  actual  mill  installation  and  then  picturing  in  the  fore- 
ground the  mill  stand  shown  in  this  advertisement.  Even  if  the  photograph 
of  the  actual  installation  had  been  omitted  this  advertisement  could  have 
been  improved  by  some  real  data  in  the  place  of  the  copy  used.  The  small 
thought  that  they  have  tried  to  put  across  in  the  copy  seems  to  me  could 
have  been  told  in  one  paragraph  of  about  three  lines.  As  the  number  of 
prospects  for  mill  stands  is  very  limited,  I  should  suggest  that  this  company 
run  very  few  full  page  advertisements  on  them  in  the  magazines.  The 
advertisements  are  justified  of  course  in  order  to  advertise  the  Standard 
Engineering  Company  as  builders  of  this  type  of  equipment.  More  direct 
results  could  be  accomplished,  however,  by  direct  mail  treatment  with 
prospects. 
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Sessler  Grip  Spikes  are 


—An  average  of  42%  stronger  than  the  cut 
spike  under  all  conditions  in  both  soft  and  hard 
woods. 

— Much  stiffer  in  initial  holding  power,  where 
holding  power  is  most  needed,  than  cut  or 
screw  spikes. 

—Designed  so  that  they  do  not  crush  or  break 
down  the  wood  fibres  in  driving,  (note 
photographs.) 

-Redriven  but  once,  if  at  all,  while  the  cut  spike 
needs  redriving  three  times. 

Compiled   from    published   reports   of  the   Engineeritig    Laboratories   of  Columbia  University. 


AMERICAN  SP 


Ihe  Scvsler  Grip  Spike 
ftai'k!)  \\}ti  wuod  fibres, 
g  llieir  holding  power. 


See  how  |he  Sci 
CUI9,  yet 

holding  power. 
Driven  «(ilhout  prehored  hole. 
Pictares  {reproduced  from 
Columbia^  University  Engineer- 
ing LaborMories  Ita  Bulletin. 


INCORP 

55  Libert 

New 
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What  is  your  cost  per  mile  per  year  for  spikes? 
What  is  your  cost  per  mile  per  year  for  ties? 
What  is  your  cost  for  maintenance  for  both? 
Sessler  Grip  Spike  reduces  ALL  these  costs. 


and  >6ja/ue6  me  Me 

IKE  COMPANY 


ORATED 

Y  Street 
York 


Wole    tffrcl    of    driving    will 
|>rrbur4:il      hole,     coiiimon 
tpike.  ihrough    wuod    fibre. 
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(Note:  These  criticisms  refer  to  the  double-page  advertisement  repro- 
duced on  the  two  preceding  pages.) 

The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

A  good  advertisement.  The  two  small  pictures  on  the  sides  tell  the  whole 
story  of  why  the  product  is  better  than  the  generally  used  article.  The 
sales  argument  is  concise.  The  small  pictures  shown  on  this  advertisement 
will  remain  in  the  mind  of  a  prospective  buyer  much  longer  than  any  written 
argument  that  could  be  given. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

Very  good  illustrations.  The  sales  message  is  good.  The  advertisement 
has  sales  force.  However,  it  strikes  me  that  the  advertisement  is  very 
poorly  balanced. 

Tece  Advertising  Manager: 

This  advertisement  has  all  the  component  parts  that  go  to  make  up  a 
good  advertisement  but  these  parts  are  so  poorly  arranged  that  the  adver- 
tisement appears  spotty. 

An  advertisement  is  in  many  respects  like  a  picture  puzzle.  All  parts 
must  be  in  their  proper  place  or  else  the  picture  is  not  complete. 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

A  first  class  advertisement.  The  double  space  used  and  caption  "Costs" 
certainly  secure  the  attention.  The  advertisement  is  very  good  from  a 
sales  standpoint.  The  small  cut  showing  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  spike  as 
compared  with  the  new  spike  is  very  convincing.  The  authority  for  this 
data  is  also  given.  This  backs  up  the  complete  copy,  and  cancels  all  chance 
for  doubt  in  the  prospect's  mind. 
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(Note:  These  criticisms  refer  to  the  double-page  advertisement  repro- 
duced on  the  two  following  pages). 

The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

This  is  another  of  the  testimonial  or  personal  endorsement  type  of  adver- 
tisements. To  my  mind,  this  one  falls  down  on  several  points.  In  the  first 
place,"  the  name  of  the  man  used  is  not  well  known  enough  to  inspire  any 
general  confidence,  although  the  firm's  name  is,  of  course,  well  known. 
Had  the  general  manager  of  this  concern  endorsed  the  advertised  product, 
the  effect  would  have  been  very  much  stronger.  In  the  second  place, 
great  detail  is  gone  into  in  telling  how  many  pieces  were  finished  on  the 
machine  in  a  given  length  of  time,  but  the  very  important  point,  which  any 
shop  man  would  want  to  know  is  omitted;  namely,  the  limits  to  which  the 
pieces  were  finished.  To  my  mind,  this  weakens  the  sales  argument  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  render  it  almost  valueless  from  a  direct  selling  standpoint. 

The  Sales  Manager: 

This  advertisement  is  provided  with  excellent  sales  ammunition,  a  state- 
ment by  the  foreman  of  a  well-known  company  recommending  the  product 
of  the  advertiser.  The  advertisement  goes  on  to  back  up  this  statement 
with  the  reason  why  he  made  it  and  with  some  details  of  the  work.  On  the 
left  hand  side  is  shown  the  shop  in  which  the  actual  operations  took  place 
and  a  photograph  of  the  machine.     Convincing  advertisement. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

Not  a  bad  advertisement.  There  is  an  illustration  of  the  machine,  the 
machine  in  operation,  and  definite  facts  are  given  as  to  just  what  the  mach- 
ine did  under  certain  conditions. 

The  copy  to  represent  hand  writing  could  have  been  brought  out  a  bit 
better.  And,  if  I  were  preparing  this  advertisement,  I  should  have  made 
the  head  line  read,  "Mr.  Pichette  said"  rather  than  "Speaking  of  Auto- 
matics." 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

i  regard  this  advertisement  as  being  very  good.  The  illustration  is 
good.  The  picture  of  the  shop  takes  the  production  man  immediately  to 
his  own  shop  and  conditions.  As  the  machine  itself  is  shown  below  this 
illustration,  the  purchaser  has  an  excellent  chance  to  study  the  machine  to 
the  limits  of  a  photograph.  On  the  next  page  the  reader  has  the  opinion  of 
a  man  who  is  foreman  of  an  automatic  department.  If  a  man  actually 
comes  out  in  print  with  this  statement  the  reader  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  certain  proof  of  the  results  secured.  These  results  are  not  super- 
ficial, but  are  actually  detailed  in  the  advertisement.  In  addition  to  the 
various  operations  the  class  of  steel  on  which  the  work  is  performed  is  also 
stated.  I  should  imagine  that  a  man  interested  in  production  would  secure 
considerable  information  from  this  advertisement,  which  would  lead  him 
to  send  blue  prints  for  data  as  suggested.  I  think  that  the  advertisement 
commands  attention,  and  it  also  has  plenty  of  selling  contained  in  it.  There 
is  nothing  boastful  about  it. 
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Spcakitwl  of  Aubmalics 


Those  are  the  words  of  A.  J.  Pichette,  foreman  of  the  Automatic 
Department  of  the  New  Process  Gear  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
And  here  are  some  of  the  P  &  J  results  on  which  he  bases  that  belief. 

Bevel  Drive  Pinion  from  Forgings.  V/i  per  cent  nickel  steel,  are  be- 
ing made.  Center  drill,  drill  and  rough  face  back,  rough  taper  ream, 
finish  taper  ream  and  finish  end  face  are  the  operations. 

The  pinions  are  chucked  on  the  outside  diameter  and  each  P  &  J 
turns  out   1 0  pinions  per  hour.     One  operator  runs  two  machines. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  on  some  of  your  work  the  operator  can 
handle  three  or  more  P  &  J's.  Even  six  machines  are  often  handled 
by  one  man. 

Why  not  send  us  blueprints  for  data  pertaining  to  your  work? 

POTTER  &  JOHNSTON 

Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  U.  S.  A. 

Kew  York  Office.  Futton  Btdp  .  50  Churoh  St..  Waller  zprl.incl.   Spain   and   Porlueal.   Poller  &  Johnston   Ma- 

H.  Foster.  Manager.     Detroit' Omoe.  Modem  Machinery  chine  Co..  (18  Ave.  de  la  Grande  Armee.  Paris.  France. 

tt   Enirineerinit  Co..    ir>14   Ford   BIdr      Chicago  Office.  J.  Ryan.  Manager      Chas.  Churchill  &  Co..  H4..  Lon 

11)01     McCormick     Bldg..    Chas.     H.    Shaw,     Manager.  don    Birmingham.  Manchester  and  Newcastie-on-Tyne. 

Toronto  Office.  1501   Royal   Bank   BIdt-..   B.  C    Roelof-  Knglaiul  and  Glasgow.  Scotlaqd.     Ercole  Vagbl.  Corso 

"  -~  -  -  -  .14     Milan     Italy       R»' 'i.t  r  4   A«niino 


rg%a 


Foreign    Om<-e8    anO    Repreaeiitalives:       Porta  Nouva    .14     Milan     Italy       RV 
"    "  "  'laly.   Belfflum.  Swit-        Stockholm.   " 
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"We  Were  Looking  for  the  Best 
Bearings  We  Could  Find — 


We  Chose 
HYATT 

Roller 
Bearings" 

The  Webster  &  Perks  Tool  Company 
of  Sprlnghcld,  Ohio,  uses  nine  Hjatt 
Roller  Bearings  in  the  countershaft  of 
their  new  Unf\er';al  grinding  machine 
Here  is  the  reason — quollag  the  de- 
signer, Mr  Mitchell  — 
■  We  » ore  loolilng  for  the  best  bear- 
ings v,e  could  find — we  chose  Hyatt 
Holler  Bearings  " 

As  a  matter  of  service  to  their  cus- 
tomers, progressive  machine  tool 
manufacturers  are  standardizing  on 
Hjatt  Uoller  Bearings,  They  know  as 
duos  Mr  Mitchell  the  increased  pro- 
duction that  the  power  saving  lubri- 
cant saving  maintenance  saving  ad 
vantages  of  H>att  Roller  Bearings 
make  posblble. 

Send  for  our  complete  engi- 
neering data  on  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings    for    machine    tools. 

HYATT  ROLLER 
BEARING    CO. 

Industrial  Bearings  Divisions 
Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York 


^4 


ManuJa^lurfra  oj  brartnps  Jor  mtne  carg  ore  cars 

hox»t»  ma  hint  tools  hnr  shafts  countmhaftg  con 

trucks  Zxndustnal   trucka,   railu/au    tvrvue    cars, 
ttvrage  battery  l*i€omottV€a.  etc. 

r  ROLLER 
BEARtNCS 
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(Note:  These  criticisms  refer  to  the  double-page  advertisement  repro- 
duced on  the  two  preceding  pages). 

The  Purchasing  Engineer: 

I  am  rather  uncertain  what  to  say  about  this  advertisement.  My  feel- 
ings in  the  matter  are  mixed.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  page  is  shown  a 
diagram  which  is  decidedly  complicated  when  one  attempts  to  figure  it 
out.  However,  I  figure  that  the  advertiser  did  not  expect  his  reader  to  go 
into  the  detail  of  the  advertisement.  He  expected  only  to  convey  one 
point;  namely,  that  there  are  many  places  where  this  type  of  bearing  could 
be  used.  The  right  hand  sheet  of  the  advertisement  to  my  mind  is  much 
stronger,  as  it  shows  an  actively  suggestive  picture  of  a  man  applying  the 
bearing  to  the  use  suggested  in  the  advertisement.  However,  I  still  insist 
that  there  is  more  printing  here  than  is  necessary. 

The  Sale  Manager: 

This  is  an  excellent  advertisement  in  that  it  accomplishes  very  effectively 
the  three-fold  purpose  of  an  advertisement  in  one  without  depreciating  to 
any  extent  the  effectiveness  of  any  one  of  the  three  elements.  The  adver- 
tisement accomplishes  publicity  for  the  bearing.  It  accomplishes  the 
advancement  of  the  bearing  as  a  good  bearing  among  competitive  bearings. 
And,  finally,  it  sells  the  bearing  for  a  particular  application. 

The  illustration  on  the  right  has  a  strong  appeal  to  the  shop  man  in  that 
it  shows  him  actual,  practical  detail.  The  particular  application  is  dramat- 
ized by  the  use  of  the  illustration  showing  the  man  actually  inserting  one 
of  the  bearings.  We  have  here  an  effective  use  of  just  a  part  of  the  body  to 
dramatize  an  application  instead  of  a  full  figure.  I  believe  that  this  use  of 
just  part  of  the  figure,  the  hands  and  arms,  accomplishes  better  dramatiza- 
tion and  a  better  use  of  space  than  the  whole  figure.  The  attention  is 
beautifully  concentrated  on  the  application  of  the  bearing. 

The  illustration  of  the  bearing  itself  on  the  left  is  bold  and  effective.  It 
sells  the  bearing  itself;  that  is,  the  detailed  construction  of  the  bearing. 
The  tieing  up  of  the  application  with  the  name  of  a  customer  who  actually 
has  applied  the  bearing  in  the  particular  application  is  good.  It  is  an 
important  element  of  definite  sales  suggestion  to  influence  people  to  buy 
because  others  are  buying. 

The  Advertising  Manager: 

This  advertisement  is  a  conglomeration  of  spots.  There  is  nothing  about 
it  that  connotes  quality.  The  lay-out  is  very  poor.  The  big  sign  board  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  is  out  of  place;  it  belongs  on  the  side  of  a  building. 

The  Sales  Engineer: 

This  is  a  good  advertisement  because  it  contains  the  details  that  are  really 
necessary  to  sell  the  prospect  who  stops  to  read.  If  the  reader  is  not  inter- 
ested in  these  details,  he  at  least  cannot  pass  the  advertisement  by  without 
having  had  induced  by  it  two  or  three  reactions  associated  with  the  product 
and  the  manufacturer's  name. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Advertising  literature — Advertising  as  a  business  force — Advertising, 
its  principles  and  practice — Advertising  and  selling — The  psy- 
chology of  advertising — ^Writing  an  advertisement — Principles  of 
advertising  arrangement — Typography  of  advertisements — Trade 
marks — House  organs — Statistics  and  graphic  methods. 

Advertising  Literature 

There  is  little  literature  relating  to  the  advertising  of 
technical  products.  There  are  no  books  that  specialize 
on  the  subject.  However,  there  are  many  good  books  on 
advertising  in  general  that  can  be  studied  profitably  for  the 
sake  of  the  advertising  principles  they  teach.  Advertising 
the  technical  product  successfully  and  economically  really 
depends  on  the  correct  application  of  these  same  principles, 
properly  adapted  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  special 
problem. 

The  books  described  in  the  following  list  all  deal  either 
with  these  general  principles  or  with  the  application  of 
some  of  these  principles  to  advertising.  The  descriptions 
of  the  books  were  all  written  for  this  bibliography  by  the 
respective  publishers. 

Advertising  as  a  Business  Force 

Advertising  as  a  Business  Force,  by  Paul  T.  Cherington. 

Advertising  as  a  great  commercial  power — a  sort  of  E.M.F.  in  the  science 
of  modern  business,  is  the  theme  of  Paul  Terry  Cherington's  new  book.  It 
is  not  theoretical  and  a  priori  in  any  sense,  but  a  deductive  treatment,  based 
on  the  known  facts  of  present-day  commercial  life.  Mr.  Cherington  has 
drawn  upon  the  results  of  successful  advertisers  for  his  conclusions — 
all  classes  of  business  have  been  studied  to  discover  How  and  Why  pubhcity 
helped  them.  The  result  is  a  formulation  of  principles  which  every  business 
man  can  understand  and  apply  in  his  own  field.  This  is  the  first  attempt  to 
set  before  the  advertiser  on  the  one  hand  the  problems  which  confront  him, 
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and  on  the  other  the  solutions  of  successful  advertisers.     Published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  New  York. 

The  First  Advertising  Year  Book,  by  Paul  T.  Cherington. 

Every  one  in  the  great  and  changing  field  of  advertising  and  publishing 
has  felt  the  need  of  an  authoritative  Year  Book  in  Advertising,  in  ^hich 
could  be  found  the  facts  of  advertising  development.  The  First  Advertising 
Year  Book  will  fill  that  need.  This  issue  presents  in  easily  available  form 
those  articles,  addresses,  and  other  productions  on  advertising  which  have 
appeared  during  the  year  which  are  the  most  important  contributions  to  the 
year's  advertising  history.  A  great  deal  of  the  power  of  this  book  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  deals  with  actual  experiences.  It  deals  in  facts,  not  theories, 
and  the  author's  sources  of  information  are  authoritative.  Published  by 
Doubleday  Page  and  Company,  New  York. 

Advertising — Selling  the  Consumer,  by  John  Lee  Mahtn. 

Newsboy,  printer,  bookkeeper,  reporter,  editor,  advertising  solicitor  and 
executive  head  of  a  national  advertising  agency — this,  in  brief,  is  the  back- 
ground of  practical  experience  to  Mr.  Mahin's  work.  Advertising — Sell- 
ing the  Consumer  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  notable  lectures  delivered 
by  the  author  before  Northwestern  University.  It  presents  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  organization  of  modern  advertising  through  which  it 
serves  its  great  function  of  ''Selling  the  Consumer."  Every  one  is  affected 
by  advertising  and  this  book  describes  how  advertising  is  practiced.  The 
present  edition  is  entireh^  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  with  much  new 
material  added.     Published  by  Doubledaj"-,  Page  and  Company,  New  York, 

How  TO  Advertise,  by  George  French. 

Here,  at  last,  is  a  practical  Manual  and  Guide  on  "How  to  Advertise." 
The  potentiality  of  advertising  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  features  of  our 
civilization,  and  yet  the  waste  in  this  field  is  not  less  appalling.  Mr.  French 
probes  the  causes  of  this  waste  and  shows  how  to  build  advertisements  that 
*'get  results."  He  avoids  the  pit-falls  of  generalities,  and  drives  home  his 
points  with  concrete  examples  of  advertisements  that  have  made  or  missed 
their  mark.  The  thorough  treatment  of  every  aspect  of  the  subject  recom- 
mends this  book  as  a  work  of  reference  and  of  fresh  ideas  for  every  one 
whose  business  bears  in  any  way  upon  advertising.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  tremendous  importance  of  various  phases  of  advertising,  it  must  also 
be  remembered,  at  all  times,  that  the  technique  of  advertising  is 'both 
engrossingly  interesting  and  vitally  important — that  thousands  and  even 
millions  of  dollars  are  wasted  through  just  such  errors  as  this  book  identi- 
fies— money  that  will,  in  part  at  least,  be  saved  through  the  study  of  such 
works  as  this.     Published  bj--  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  New  York. 

Advertising,  its  Principles  and  Practice 

Advertising — Its  Principles  and  Practice. 

By  Harry  Tipper,  Ex-President  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York;  H.  L.  HoUing- 
worth,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Barnard  College;  George  B.  Hotchkiss, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Business  English  and  Head  of  the  Marketing  Division  in  New  York 
University;  Prank  Alvah  Parsons,  B.  S.,  President,  New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art. 
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This  book  combines  the  specialized  view  points  of  the  four  authors — 
market  analysis,  applied  psychology,  copy  structure,  and  effective  display. 
It  covers  the  economic  and  psychological  features  of  advertising;  how  to 
analyze  markets;  preparation  of  effective  copy;  layouts  and  design;  period- 
ical mediums;  policies  and  fields;  printing,  type,  color,  and  arrangment; 
how  the  campaign  is  planned,  etc.  Numerous  illustrations — some  in  color — 
carefully  chosen  from  actual  practice,  supplement  the  text.  597  pages, 
flexible  binding,  price  $6.00.  PubHshed  by  the  Ronald  Press  Company, 
New  York. 

Advertising,  by  Daniel  Starch,  Ph.  D.,  University  op  Wisconsin. 

The  principles,  practice,  and  technique  of  advertising  are  explained  by 
Dr.  Starch,  who  has  designed  the  book  as  a  first  textbook  for  students  and 
as  an  introductory  handbook  for  business  men  He  has  succeeded  in  his 
purpose  to  "combine  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  subject" 
in  such  a  way  that  the  practical  experiences  of  the  business  houses  may  illus- 
trate the  underlying  principles.  Problems  of  advertising  policies  and  plans, 
and  the  construction  of  advertisements  are  given.  There  are  many  illus- 
trations. Every  advertiser,  business  man,  and  advertising  writer  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book.  Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Productive  Advertising,  by  Herbert  W.  Hess,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Advertising,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Productive  Advertising  creates  in  the  reader  what  might  be  termed 
a  real  advertising  consciousness.  It  explains  the  "why"  and  "wherefore" 
of  the  principles  involved  in  all  phases  of  advertising  and  sets  forth  the 
"how"  of  their  practical  application.  It  answers  hundreds  of  questions  in 
a  concise,  clear,  yet  comprehensive  way.  The  theory  and  practice  of  adver- 
tising are  harmoniously  blended  in  this  volume.  For  this  reason  it  is  of 
value  not  only  to  the  young  advertising  man,  but  to  the  expert,  to  the 
managing  executive  of  a  big  business,  and  to  the  man  who  runs  his  own 
business.  To  the  latter  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  A  study  of  this  book 
will  show  you  how  to  make  your  advertising  pay.  360  pages,  85  charts, 
diagrams  and  illustrations,  showing  in  detail  the  preparation  of  copy,  cuts, 
etc.  Bound  in  strong  buckram  binding.  $3.50  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

The  Business  of  Advertising,  by  Earnest  E.  Calkins. 

Mr.  Calkins  is  one  of  the  foremost  figures  among  the  successful  agency 
men  in  the  country,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  work  of  his 
should  be  especially  characterized  by  practicality.  The  book  gives  actual 
and  graphic  cases  of  the  employment  of  modern  publicity  methods.  The 
author,  among  other  things,  points  out  the  significances  of  a  trade-mark, 
of  the  pertinence  and  scope  of  advertising,  and  numerous  other  things  as 
well,  including  the  conception  of  copy,  its  publication  and  circulation. 
Many  illustrations  demonstrate  the  author's  contentions.  Published  1915; 
pages  337;  appendices  4;  index.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company, 
New  York. 
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Advertising,  by  Carroll  D.  Murphy,  Charles  E.  Churchill,  Thomas 
Russell,  and  others. 

A  "key  book"  that  treats  separately  each  phase  of  this  important  subject. 
Each  of  the  24  chapters  is  written  by  a  man  most  intimate  with  his  partic" 
ular  problem.  It  gives  you  details  of  successful  advertising  plans  and 
campaigns,  for  it  tells  specifically  how  to  find  the  point  of  contact — ^when  to 
use  magazine  space,  newspaper  space — ^the  value  of  novelties — out-door 
advertising — ^how  to  prepare  "copy"  that  sells — how  to  edit  a  house  organ. 
216  pages;  size  5f  inches  by  8f  inches;  bound  in  standard  crimson  cloth. 
Illustrated.     Net,  $2.50.     Published  by  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago. 


Advertising  and  Selling 

Advertising  and  Selling  Practice,  by  John  B.  Opdycke. 

Specialist  in  Advertising  and  Sales  Training. 

Here  is  a  book  that  contains  much  valuable  information  which  every 
business  man  may  apply  to  his  business  with  profit.  It  digs  down  deep 
into  the  fundamental  principles  of  advertising  and  selling  and  shows  by 
concrete  example  their  correct  application  to  the  advertising  and  selling 
problems  of  modern  business.  Especially  will  this  book  be  found  helpful 
to  ambitious  junior  employees  who  are  anxious  to  master  the  details  of 
these  two  important  branches  of  merchandising.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter 
are  theoretical  problems  that  find  their  parallel  in  today's  business,  for 
the  reader  to  work  out  himself.  Many  business  men  have  found  it  profitable 
to  purchase  several  copies  of  this  book  for  circulation  among  their  employees. 
230  pages;  sizes  5%  by  8%  inches,  bound  in  standard  blue  cloth.  Net, 
$3.00     PubHshed  by  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago. 

Advertising  and  Selling,  by  Harry  L.  Hollingworth. 

This  present  (1920)  pubKcation  is  the  ninth  printing  the  book  has  under- 
gone, which  indicates  significantly  the  appreciation  that  it  has  found. 
Keen  analysis  and  lucid  exposition  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
volume.  Among  the  subjects  the  author  deals  with  are  the  merit  of  posi- 
tion in  a  given  medium,  the  potency  of  attention-arresters  and  absorbers, 
the  standard  curve  of  forgetting,  etc.  Professor  Hollingworth  is  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  and  Is 
the  author  of  several  other  successful  books.  His  book  is  copiously  illus- 
trated. PubHshed  1920;  pages  305;  references;  index.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  and  Company,  New  York. 

Ads  and  Sales,  by  Herbert  N.  Casson. 

The  first  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  Scientific  Management  to  the 
problems  of  Sales  and  Advertising.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  advertis- 
ing in  the  United  States  amounts  perhaps  to  five  million  dollars  a  day,  and 
the  total  Sales,  in  the  home  market  alone,  to  over  one  hundred  million  a 
day.  Consequently  the  tremendous  importance  of  efliciency  in  the  selling 
and  advertising  of  goods,  can  best  be  realized.     Too  much  of  our  work  has 
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fallen  into  ruts  of  habit  and  routine;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  better  way  to  do  what  we  are  doing.  Published  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago. 

More  Sales  Through  Advertising,  Edited  by  The  Shaw  Bxjbeati  op 
Business  Standards. 

Describes  in  detail  the  exact  advertising  methods  and  plans  used  by  pro- 
gressive business  men  to  stimulate  their  sales,  increase  their  profits,  and  build 
bigger,  stronger  organizations.  It  covers  every  important  detail  of  adver- 
tising, from  the  fixing  of  appropriations  to  the  preparation  of  house  organs 
that  bring  in  new  business.  It  also  points  out  by  contrast  ineffective  adver- 
tising methods,  schemes,  and  plans,  and  will  help  you  to  cut  your  costs  by 
enabling  you  to  avoid  advertising  which  is  weak  and  non-productive. 
200  pages:  size  b%  inches  by  %%  inches:  bound  in  standard  crimson  cloth, 
gold  stamped.  Illustrated.  Net,  $3.50.  Published  by  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,    Chicago. 


The  Psychology  of  Advertising 

The  Psychology  of  AdvERTisiNG,  by  Walter  Dill  Scott,  Ph.  D. 

A  practical  book,  based  on  facts,  paiastakingly  ascertained  and  sugges- 
tively compared.  The  author  is  Associate  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sales- 
manship Research,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Director  of  the 
psychological  laboratory  of  Northwestern  University,  and  former  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Advertising  Teachers.  Half  leather,  8  vo. 
With  illustrations  from  advertisements.  Net,  $2.25.  Published  by  Small, 
Maynard  and  Company,  Boston. 

Contents:  I,  Introduction;  II,  Memory;  Remembering  and  Forgetting;  III,  The  Feelings 
and  the  Emotions;  IV,  Appeals  to  the  Customer's  Sympathy;  V,  Human  Instincts;  VI, 
Suggestion;  VII,  The  Will:  An  Analysis;  VIII,  The  Will:  Variety  in  Action;  IX,  Habit;  X, 
The  Habit  of  Reading  Advertisements;  XI,  The  Laws  of  Progressive  Thinking;  XII,  Atten- 
tion Value  of  Small  and  Large  Spaces;  XIII,  Mortality  Rate  of  Advertising;  XIV,  The 
Psychology  of  Food  Advertising;  XV,  The  Unconscious  Influence  in  Street  Railway  Adver- 
tising; XVI,  The  Questionnaire  Method  Illustrated  by  an  Investigation  upon  Newspapers; 
XVII,  Bibliography  of  Advertising. 

Advertising  and  Its  Mental  Laws,  by  Henry  Foster  Adams,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Psychology,  University  of  Michigan. 

This  book,  intended  for  students  of  the  psychology  of  advertising  en- 
deavors to  accomplish  three  things:  First,  to  present  in  simple  language 
the  basic  facts  and  principles  of  psychology  that  are  related  to  advertising 
and  to  point  out  the  application  of  the  principles.  Second,  to  reduce  the 
complexity  of  a  printed  advertisement  to  its  elements  and  to  show  with 
mathematical  exactness  the  effect  of  the  various  elements.  This  has  been 
done  in  large  measure  by  devising  experiments  to  test  the  effect  of  one 
factor  in  isolation,  then  the  effect  of  a  second,  a  third,  etc.  The  book, 
consequently,  is  an  endeavor  to  put  the  Psychology  of  Advertising  on  a 
quantitative  basis,  a  strictly  scientific  basis.  Third,  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments which  have  been  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  have  been  com- 
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pared  with  the  results  of  actual  advertising  campaigns  in  which  similar 
problems  have  been  involved  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  relationship 
between  the  business  test  and  the  theoretical  test  is  strikingly  close.  Pub- 
hshed  by  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Advertising,  by  Walter  Dill  Scott. 

This  is  not  a  book  of  mere  theorizing.  It  is  practical  in  every  way. 
Every  principle  stated  by  Professor  Scott  has  been  subjected  to  practical 
and  searching  tests  in  his  psychology  classes,  with  whom  for  several  years 
he  has  been  devoting  especial  attention  to  the  study  of  advertisements  and 
advertising  methods,  carefully  tabulating  the  results  of  his  investigations 
and  the  effects  produced  by  various  advertisements  upon  hundreds  of  differ- 
ent individuals.  The  general  principles  are  so  clearly  and  so  broadly  laid 
down  that  their  application  to  any  business  or  to  any  kind  of  product  is  easy. 
8vo.  Half  leather.  With  illustrations  from  advertisements.  Net,  $2.25. 
Published  by  Small,  Maynard  and  Company,  Boston. 

Contents:  I,  The  Theory  of  Advertising;  II,  Attention;  III,  Association  of  Ideas;  IV, 
Suggestion;  V,  The  Direct  Command;  VI,  The  Psychological  Value  of  the  Return  Coupon; 
VII,  Fusion;  VIII,  Psychological  Experiment;  IX,  Perception;  X,  Apperception;  XI, 
Illusions  of  Perception;  XII,  Illusions  of  Apperception;  XIII,  Personal  Differences  in 
Mental  Imagery;  XIV,  Practical  Application  of  Mental  Imagery;  XV,  Conclusion. 

Inplutdncinq  Men  in  Business,  by  Walter  Dill  Scott. 

A  study  of  the  practical  problems  of  psychology  as  applied  to  every  day 
business  problems.  Designed  for  any  one  whose  business  success  depends 
in  any  way  on  persuading  men  and  directing  their  actions,  especially  mana- 
gers, salesmen,  and  advertisers.  It  takes  up  the  simple  laws  by  which  men 
think  and  act;  shows  how  to  make  men  think  your  way  and  how  to  put 
your  proposition  before  them  in  a  way  most  likely  to  induce  favorable 
action.  168  pages,  cloth  binding,  price  $2.00.  Pubhshed  by  The  Ronald 
Press  Company,  New  York. 


Writing  an  Advertisement 

Writing  an  Advertisement,  by  S.  Roland  Hall, 

Organizer  of  the  Schools  of  Advertising  and  of  Salesmanship,  International  -Cor- 
respondence Schools. 

This  book,  written  by  an  advertising  expert  who  has  had  practical  exper- 
ience in  every  branch  of  the  work — writing,  advising,  financing,  and  teach- 
ing— is  an  analysis  of  the  methods  and  the  mental  processes  that  play  a  part 
in  the  writing  of  successful  advertising.  The  essential  fundamentals  of 
advertising  are  presented  in  a  readable,  non-technical  fashion  that  is  stim- 
ulating and  instructive.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  from  the  point  of  view 
of  effectiveness  of  copy,  and  the  book  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical, 
as  Mr.  Hall's  ideas  have  been  tested  in  the  laboratory  of  actual  advertising 
campaigns.  The  volume  deals  with  such  questions  as  the  study  of  the 
article  to  be  advertised;  the  inside  and  outside  points  of  view;  the  interest 
value  and  the  new  element  in  advertising;  the  appeal  of  pictures;  how  to 
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dress  up  the  idea;  and  some  observations  of  the  cumulative  effects  of  adver- 
tising, with  certain  tests  that  may  be  applied.  To  the  man  far  advanced 
in  the  profession  as  well  as  to  the  novice,  the  author  presents  much  matter 
of  more  than  passing  interest.  Published  by  Houghton,  MiflBin  Company, 
Boston. 

Principles  of  Advertising  Arrangement 

Principles  of  Advertising  Arrangement,  by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons, 
President  of  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art. 

This  book  was  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  given  before  the  Advertis- 
ing Men's  League  of  New  York,  All  the  charm  of  Mr.  Parsons'  conversa- 
tional style,  abounding  with  simple  illustrations,  has  been  retained  and 
the  text  matter  illustrated  with  many  cuts,  three  pages  being  in  color.  It 
is  not  only  a  book  of  inspiration  but  a  "Service  Book"  that  you  will  refer 
to  day  by  day.  It  teaches  principles  that  are  fundamental  and  practicable. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  beautifully  printed  with  a  decorative  border 
about  each  page.  Bound  in  Italian  Hand-made  Paper  Boards.  The  book 
is  itself  a  unique  example  of  effective  typography.  Published  by  The 
Prang  Company,  New  York. 

Typography  of  Advertisements 

Typography  of  Advertisements  that  Pay,  by  Gilbert  P.  Farrar. 

The  author,  as  an  advertising  expert,  has  had  years  of  experience  in 
handling  types,  which  accounts  for  his  clear  and  understandable  method  of 
presenting  his  subject.  No  longer  need  any  advertising  man  or  printer 
guess  at  the  kind  of  types  to  use  for  advertisements  of  any  description. 
Every  step  in  constructing  an  advertisement  is  described  and  illustrated, 
with  149  examples.  The  size  and  sort  of  type  faces  for  certain  classes  of 
advertisements  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance — this  Mr.  Farrar 
shows  and  proves.  Published,  1920;  pages,  282.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Company,  New  York. 

Making  Type  Work,  by  Benjamin  Sherbow. 

A  new  and  authoritative  book,  with  a  fresh  view-point,  for  all  men  inter- 
ested in  advertising,  publishing  and  practical  printing — for  all  men  in- 
terested, in  whatever  capacity,  in  obtaining  the  maximum  business  result 
from  the  printed  word.  This  book  embodies  the  results  of  a  dozen  years 
spent  in  working  out  practical  problems  of  advertising  and  other  typography 
— from  the  laying  out  of  complete  advertising  campaigns  to  the  establish- 
ing of  typographical  styles  for  national  magazines.  "Making  Type  Work" 
contains  a  clear  and  memorable  statement  of  the  basic  typographical  prin- 
ciples used  by  the  author.  Illustrated  at  every  point — by  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  the  type  in  the  text  of  the  book  itself,  by  reproductions  of 
advertisements,  by  different  arrangements  of  the  same  piece  of  advertising 
text,  etc.  12  mo.  130  pages.  Profusely  illustrated.  Price  $1.25.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Century  Company,  New  York. 
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Trade  Marks 

Good  Will,  Trade  Marks  and  Unfair  Trading. 

Good  will  is  a  considerable  a&set  to  every  business  to-day.  How  to  in- 
crease business  through  good  will,  as  well  as  how  to  appraise  good  will,  forms 
the  subject  of  the  first  part  of  this  book.  The  author  then  devotes  ten 
chapters  to  trade-marks,  giving  the  reader  valuable  suggestions  how  legally 
to  safeguard  his  trade-mark.  The  rest  of  the  book  deals  with  the  methods 
of  defending  a  business  from  unfair  competition,  explaining  what  constitutes 
infringement  and  how  to  prevent  it.  288  pages;  size  5-%  inches  by  S-% 
inches:  bound  in  standard  crimson  cloth,  gold  stamped.  Illustrated.  Net 
$4.00.     Published  by  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago. 

House  Organs 

Effective  House  Organs,  by  Robert  E.  Ramsay. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  Editor  of  the  publication  Advertising  & 
Selling;  is  President  of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association;  and  is 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  House  Organ  Editors,  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World.  This  book  will  not  only  prove  invaluable  to  the 
concern  about  to  commence  publishing  a  house  journal,  but  will  also  be  of 
stimulating  assistance  to  those  who  are  already  editing  isuch  a  paper  by  its 
citations  fron  the  experience  of  others  in  the  field,  and  its  presentation  of 
comparative  standards  of  cost,  circulation,  scope,  value,  etc.  Published 
1920;  pages  316;  appendices  6;  index.  Pubhshed  by  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Statistics  and  Graphic  Methods 

Statistics  in  Business,  Their  Analysis,  Charting  and  Use,  by  Horace 
Secrist. 

ProfesBor  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  Northwestern  University;  formerly  Statistician, 
United  States  Shipping  Board. 

The  successful  executive  is  one  who  can  analyze  the  fundamental  factors 
in  his  business  and  measure  their  influence.  This  book  shows  him  what  are 
the  important  factors  and  how  to  appraise  them.  It  shows  him  the  impor- 
tance of  applying  the  scientific  method  to  the  complex  problems  of  modern 
business.  If  you  have  ever  been  tempted,  when  looking  over  a  summary, 
a  report,  or  a  chart,  to  say,  "Well,  just  what  does  it  mean?" — ^you  will 
appreciate  this  book.  130  pages,  5^X8,  illustrated.  $1.75  net,  postpaid. 
Published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Graphic  Methods  for  Presenting  Facts,  by  Willard  C.  Brinton, 
Consulting    Engineer. 

"  Graphs"  give  to  the  eye  in  a  moment  an  idea  which  is  much  less  vividly 
conveyed  by  slower  verbal  processes  of  explanation  and  comparison. 

The  executive  can  receive  daily  and  periodical  reports  of  business  opera- 
tions.    The  statistician  presents  his  conclusions  to  clients  and  to  the  public. 
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The  sales  manager  can  follow  the  work  of  his  superintendents  and  the 
operations  of  competitors. 

Mr.  Brinton's  book  performs  the  novel  and  unique  service  of  classifying 
all  the  serviceable  methods  of  graphic  presentation,  with  a  discriminating 
criticism  pointing  out  the  uses  and  effects  of  each,  leading  up  to  a  widely 
adoptable  standardized  method  suitable  for  both  immediate  and  perma- 
nent record  and  a  code  of  invaluable  cautions  and  suggestions  applicable  to 
any  method.  Price,  $5.  Published  by  Engineering  Magazine  Company, 
New  York. 

Commercial  Research,  by  C.  S.  Duncan,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  in  Commercial  Organization,  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, University  of  Chicago. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  methods  of  establishing  and  interpreting  busi- 
ness facts.     Published  by  the  MacMillan  Company,  New  York. 
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National  Tube  Company,  87 
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special,  81 
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sizes,  150 
Catalogues,  143 

Lockwood's  eight  points  on,  148 
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a  product  to  fit  a  market,  25 
Channels  through  which  the  product 
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Character,   continuity  and  distinc- 
tion of,  82 
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Charts,  217 
Cheap  versus  high  grade  art  work, 

208 
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30 
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house  organ,  the,  167 
Consumer's  opinion  of  copy  invited, 

88 
Continued  story  style  of  copy,  87 
Continuity  and  distinction  of  char- 
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Contrast,  distinction  by,  225 
Controlling     advertising     expendi- 
tures, 73 
Co-operation     of    advertising    and 
selling  forces,  81 
dealer,  285 
sincere,  needed,  286 
Co-operative  advertising  campaigns, 

94 
Copy,  appeals,  harmonized,  103 
changing  the,  101 
consumer's  opinion  of,  invited, 

88 
continued  story  style  of,  87 
first  or  illustration,  217 
for  a   given   paper,    the   right, 

250 
gathering  material  for,  245 
general  points  for,  238 
good  will,  237 

literary  value  in,  230  - 

needs  study,  251 
to  obtain  inquiries,  236 
to  obtain  orders,  235 
principles  that  govern  all  classes 

of,  227 
technical  advertising,  227 
the  technique  of,  247 
the  three  classes  of,  234 
Correct  technically,   the  advertise- 
ment must  be,  55 
Cost,  of  maintenance,  30 
per  message,  21 
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Cost  per  unit  prospect  reached  effec- 
tively, 55 
per  unit  of  service,  30 
of  the   physical  factors  of  de- 
livering  products,  38 
relation  of  the,  of  selling  and 
advertising  to  the  volume, 
40 
Counsel,  advertising,  268 

the  general,  272 
Counselors,  losses  due  to,  23 
Coupon,  the,  236 
Criticisms  of  advertisements^  297 


D 


Data,  arrangement  of,  45 

on  returns  necessary,  18 
Dealer,  the,  40 

co-operation,  285 

factors  that  interest  the,  31 

helping  the,  cultivate  his  terri- 
tory, 292 

house  organ,  the,  165 

interesting  the,  196 

and  manufacturer  relation,  294 

selhng  the,  286 

selling  the  organization  of  the, 
288 
Dealers,    advertising    the    product 

marketed  through,  58 
Dealer's  campaign,  the,  95 

salesmen,  selling  the,  288 
Delivery  of  the  message,  effective,  21 
Department,  the  advertising,  257 

organization  of,  263 

the  spirit  of,  266 
Department,  the  service,  276 
Design,  30 

Designer,  education  of  the,  172 
Designing  a  product  or  changing  it 

to  fit  a  market,  25 
Desire,  235 

Direct  advertising  expense,  73 
Direct-mail,  advertising,  126 

pieces,  appearance  of,  l28 

powerful  sales  auxiliary^  127 

standards  in,  126 
Direct  results,  252 


Disbursements,  relation  of,  to  sales, 
75 

Display,  technical  advertising,  203 
practice,  203 
three  purposes  of,  203 

Distinction  and  continuity  of  char- 
acter, 82 

Distinction  by  contrast,  225 

Distribution,  methods  governing,  35 

Dramatic  mass  appeal,  the,  106 

Dramatized   report,   the  prospectus 
a,  143 

Dramatized    story,    possibilities  of 
the,  84 

Drawings,  mechanical,  217 
original,  222 

Drive,  the  big,  100 

DurabiUty,  30 

Duties  of  the  advertising  manager, 
the,  258 


E 


Early  days,  the  methods  of,  273 
Economic  losses  in  present-day  ad- 
vertising, 22 

problem,  18 

problem  and  its  elements,  20 

problems,   general,   of  adverti- 
smg,  20 
Economics  of  popular  mediums,  117 
Economies  accomplished  by  the  pro- 
duct, 38 
Editor,  of  the  house  organ,  158 

the,  a  salesman  of  ideas,  107 
Editorial,  appeal,  the,  103 

pages,    judging    the  magazine 
from  the,  102 
Editor's  leadership,  105 
Educating  the  student  engineer,  173 
Education  of  the  designer,  172 
Educational  work,  170 
Effective  delivery  of  the  message,  21 

sales  messages,  21 
Employee's  magazine,  161 
Enclosures,  envelope,  137 
Engineer,  the,  61 

and  business,  5 

th  esteel  mill,  91 
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Engineer's  opportunity,  the,  19 

responsibility,  35 
Engineering  service,  available,  31, 185 

necessary,  40 
Engineering    societies,    the    maga- 
zines of  the,  110 

papers  before  the,  172 
Envelope  enclosures,  137 
Estimate,  arriving  at  the  final,  of  the 

size  of  the  market,  45 
Example  for  an  accessory,  60 
Exhibitions,  175 
Expenditures,  charting,  74 

controlling  advertising,  73 
Expense,  direct,  73 

indirect,  73 

total  advertising,  73 


Facts,  sales,  getting  the,  80 
Field  photo  service,  279 
Fitting  the  advertising,  to  the  mar- 
ket, 54 

to  the  product,  54 
Folders,  133 

Follow-up  letter,  the,  135 
Form,  of  guarantees,  194 

standardized,  82 
Freight,  30 


House  organ,  the  consumer,  167 

for  the  dealer,  165 

the  editor  of  the,  158 

the  employee's,  161 

getting  the  material    for   the, 
156 

the  salesman's,  159 

what  the,  can  do,  154 
House  organs,  154 

characteristics  common  to  four 
types  of,  156 
Human  interest  appeal,  243 


Illustration  or  copy  first,  217 
Illustrations,  185,  206 

kinds  of,  217 
Indirect  advertising  expense,  73 
Industries,  to  which  the  product  is 
suitable,  37 

sub-divisions  of  the,  37 
Information,  sources  of,  52 
Inquiries,  copy  to  obtain,  236 
Inquiries,  sources  of,  52 
Institution,  the,  185 
Institutional  advertising,  86,  188 
Interest,  235 
Investigator,  the  problems  of  the,  43 


Gathering  material  for  copy,  245 
General  counsel,  the,  272 
Getting  sales  substance  for  adver- 
tisements, 196 
Good-will  copy,  237 
Group  division,  277 
Guarantees,  185,  190 
form  of,  194 
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Harmonized  copy  appeals,  103 

Headhne,  the,  228 

Helping    the    dealer    cultivate    his 

territory,  292 
History,  30 


Laboratory,  methods  of  the,  35 
Lantern  slides,  174 
Leadership,  the  editor's,  105 
Letter,  the  follow-up,  135 
Letters,  of  commendation,  184     ^ 

to  dealers,  134 

to  dealer's  salesmen,  134 

following     up     inquiries    from 
other  advertising,  134 

sales,  133 

to  users,  134 
Lists,  mailing,  129 

getting  the  names  for,  129 

of  users,  184 
Literary  value  in  copy,  230 
Literature,  advertising,  349 

printed,  three  classes  of,   147 
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Local  campaign,  the,  90 
Localized  campaigns,  96 
Loose-leaf  versus  single  catalogue, 

148 
Losses,  due  to  counselors,  23 

economic,  in  present-day  adver 

tising,  22 
due  to  the  manufacturer,  22 
due  to  the  mediums,  23 


M 


Magazine,  choosing  the,  124 
Magazines,  the,  of  the  engineering 
societies,  110 
the  popular,  114 
popular,    and   newspapers,   the 

economics  of,  117 
popular,    products    advertised 

economically    in,    120 
technical  and  trade,  99 
Mail,  direct,  126 
Mailing  Hsts,  129 

getting  the  names  for,  129 
Mail  piece,  each,  a  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, 139 
Mail    pieces,   series    or    unrelated, 
138 
the  various  forms  of,  132 
Manager,  the  advertising,  258 
duties  of,  258 
the  training  of,  257 
Manufacture,  conditions  governing, 

30 
Manufacturer,  the,  62 
Manufacturer  and  dealer  relation, 

294 
Market,  analysis,  better  standards 
needed  in,  34 
component,  defining  a,  37 
definition  of  the,  37 
estimating  the  size  of  the,  40 
for  the  product,  34 
Marketing  plan,  first,  59 

fitting  advertising  into  a,  59 
Markets,  the  component,  36 
analysing,  38 
and  the  appropriation,  69 


Markets,  the  factors  that  define,  37 

Mass  appeal,  dramatic,  106 

Materials,  30 

Mechanical  drawings,  217 

Medium,  suiting  the  form  and  ap- 
peal to  the,  55 

Mediums,  choice  of,  55,  84 
defined,  84 
losses  due  to,  23 

Methods  of  making  up  the  appro- 
priation, 67 

Money-making  features  of  the  pro- 
duct, 185 

Moving  pictures  and  lantern  shdes, 
174 
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Names,  for  maihng  lists,  getting  the, 

129 
National  advertising,  66 

an  illustration  of  when  to  use, 
115 
News,  185,  196 
Newspapers,  122 

choosing  the,  124 
Novelties,  137 


Objective  of  the  advertising,  85 
Operating  characteristics,  30 
Orders,  copy  to  obtain,  235 
Organization  principle,  an,  273 
that  effects  flexibility,  279 
Organs,  house,  154 
Original  drawings,  222 


Papers  before  engineering  societies, 

172 
Photo,  field,  service,  279 
Photographs,  184,  222 
Pictures,  moving,  174 
Planning,  the  campaign,  78 

Westinghouse  advertising,  84 
Plant,    the,    and  the  organization, 

190     • 
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Popular  magazines  and  newspapers, 
the,  114 

economics  of,  117 
Price,  30,  38,  184 
Pi'ints,  blue,  220 
Printing,  the,  153 
Product,  the,  20,  25 

analysing,  25,  26 

appearance  of,  30 

convenience  in  use  of,  30 

designing  a,  to  fit  a  market,  25 

effect  on  labor  of,  30 

effect  on  production  of,  30 

ego,  33 

factors  of,  30 

industries  to  which,  is  suitable, 
37 

the  market  for,  34 

money-making  features  of,  185 

price  of,  38 

quality  of  work  done  by,  30 

savings  made  by,  30 

the  service  of,  30 

standard,  and  specialty,  26 

standardized,  198 

unusual  features  of,  30 

use  of,  26 

what,  will  do  of  importance,  31 

in  working  clothes,  213 
Products,  competitors',  30 

advertised      economically      in 
popular  magazines,  120 
Production  to-day,  sales  to-morrow, 

14 
Promotion,    advertising   and    sales, 

170 
Proof  needed,  120 
Prospects  for  the  product,  20 
Prospectus,  the,  143 

arranging  the  material  for,  144 

binder  or  cover  for,  143 

conditions  peculiar  to  the  use  of, 
146 

the  distinction  of  form  of,  146 

a  dramatized  report,  143 

a  powerful  form  of  sales  argu- 
ment, 145 

the  size  of,  144 

the  value  of,  146 


Prospectus,  when  to  use,  145 

Psychology  of  the  market  group,  57 

Publicity  in  the  technical  and  trade 
papers,  171 

Publisher's  advice  to  the  advertiser, 
280 

Publisher's  service  department,  the, 
273 

Purchaser,  the,  61 

Purchases,  average  amounts  of  in- 
dividual, 40 
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Records,  good,  are  valuable,  71 
Relation,  dealer  and  manufacturer, 

294 
Repeat-order  product,  40 
Report  sheets,  for  market  analysis, 

43 
Research,   possibihties  of  applying 

principles  of,  34 
Results,  direct,  252 

of  a  local  campaign,  the,  93 
Returns,  checking,  72 

data  on,  necessary.  18 


S 


Sales  engineer's  territory,  the,  35 

letters,  133 

messages,  effective,  21 

power,     advertisements     must 
have,  179 

power  test  for,  202 

promotion  and  advertising,  170 

resistance,  38 

substance   for    advertisements, 
196 
Salesman's  campaign,  the,  90 

house  organ,  159 
Salesmen,  selling  the  dealer's,  288 

the  territory  without,  57 
Salesmen's  suggestions,  198 
Sampling,  the  method  of,  in  market 

analysis,  41 
Saturation  of  centers  with  prospects, 

39 
Schedule,  the,  99 
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Science,  invention  is  a,  35 
Selling  the  dealer,  286 
Selling  the  dealer's  salesmen,  288 
Service,  available,  engineering,   185 

conditions  governing,  30 

constructive,  176 

department,  the,  276 

department,  example  of  the,  277 

department,  the  publisher's,  273 

field  photo,  279 

range  of,  30 

records,  30 

records,  authenticated,   184 
Series,  or  unrelated  mail  pieces,  138 
Simplicity  in  display,  225 
Size  of  the  market,  estimating  the, 

40 
Sizes,  catalogue,  150 
Sources  of  information,  52 
Space,  the,  235 

the  amount  of,  100 
Specialty,  30,  38,  198 

and  standard  product,  26 
Speculation,  large  element  of,  114 
Standard  product  and  specialty,  26 
Standardized  form,  82 

product,  30,  38,  198 
Standards,   in  direct-mail  practice, 

126 
Statements  of  commendation,  184 
Steel  mill  engineer,  the,  91 
Story,  dramatized,  84 
Student  engineer,  educating  the,  173 
Substance,    getting,    for    advertise- 
ments, 196 
Superlatives,  too  many,  234 


Technical  products  defined,  9 
Technical  or  service  agency,  the,  271 


Technical  and  trade  magazines,  99 

advantages  and  disadvantages 
of,  110 

advertising  of  the  Westinghouse 
Company  in,  108 

pubUcity  in,  171 
Technique  of  copy,  247 
Territorial  distribution  of  the  pros- 
pects, 39 
Territories,  37 

Territory  without  salesmen,  57 
Test  for  sales  killing  power,  202 
Tests,  30 

authenticated,  185 
Trade  paper  publicity,  171 
Trade  papers  classified,  102 
Trade  and  technical  magazines,  99 
Training    of    advertising    manager, 


Type,  225 


U 


Users,  lists  of,  184 


Volume,  38 


W 


Wastes  of  circulation,  119 
Welfare  work,  261 
Westinghouse  advertising,  planning, 
84 
in  popular  magazines,  120 
in  technical  and  trade  maga- 
zines, 108 
When  to  analyze,  29 
Working    clothes,   the   product    in, 
213 
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